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SEND THE COUPON OR A POSTAL FOR IT TODAY! 


Every page of this new 1946 C&L Catalog has a products enjoy an enviable reputation for top- 
definite sales-and-profit message for you! Investi- quality, finest workmanship, longest service in duct 
gate the many ways of increasing your volume with and fittings. You should have this valuable refer- 
C&L Lamneck Prefabricated Duct and Fittings. ence catalog at once. A letter or postcard will bring 
Through jobbers, from Coast to Coast, C&L your copy by return mail. No obligation. 


’ e*eeeeetrensveeeeeeeneeeeeeneeeeeeeeee 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. . 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO i 


Please send me one copy of your new 1946 Catalog 
on C&L Lamneck Prefabricated Duct and Fittings. 





Stokol blankets the stoker market! There 
are models for all sizes of homes, using 
all types of coal. Bin feed or hopper in- 
stallations are available. There are com- 
mercial and industrial types. Practically 
everyone who heats with coal is a Stokol 
prospect. That’s why we say — Most 
Stoker Prospects Are STOKOL Prospects! 
And that’s just one of the big reasons 
why the Stokol dealer franchise is one 
of the best in the business, and why 
Stokol is one of the leaders. Another is 
the long list of Stokol selling features. 
Beauty, convenience and safety are com- 


Act Now—Clip and Mail Coupon Today! 
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“Most Stoker Prospects 
Are STOKOL Prospects” 


bined with rugged efficiency and engi- 


neering dependability. It will pay you to 
investigate the Stokol profit opportuni- 


ties for you as a dealer in your market. 
We invite you to mail the coupon today. 
Stokol Stoker Company, Incorporated. 


STOKOL 


possibilities for me as a dealer. 
NAME 


STOKER CO., INC. 
1145 E. 22ND ST., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


Gentlemen: Send details of Stokol profit 





ADDRESS 
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J. D. Wilder, Editor A. A. Kennedy. Assistant Editor 


Business. Needs a New Program 

The Status of Heating Equipment 

Watch Your Working Capital, Now 
Suggested Layout for Heating Office and Shop 
Ten Years of Social Security (A Report) 

It's Time to Sell Again 

News of the Month 

The Indiana State Convention 

Wisconsin's State Convention 

Association Activities 


Equipment Developments 


Sizing Branch Ducts by the F. A. Manual 
Evaporative Cooling (Part 2) 

Heat Losses from Floors Laid on the Ground 

Fuel Savings from Insulation and Weatherproofing 


The Fabrication of Stainless Steel 

Oven Fire Stop System 

Electrostatic “Detearing” in Dip Painting 
Chimney Cap for Arched and Corrugated Roof 
Prefabricated—All-Metal—Building 

Round Elbows of Welded Construction (Part 2) 





RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING SECTION 


SHEET METAL SECTION 





Warm-Air 


MEDALS Heating 


b RACTICALLY everybody in the 
industry is wondering if and when 
we will get material and equipment. 
The picture is confusing in the ex- 
treme—we are confused; Washington 
is confused; even the Keyhole” boys 
have fallen off the sled. 


To the best of our knowledge the 
report by Arnold Kruckman on page 
54 is the soundest analysis we've 
seen to date. His report may not sat- 
isfy you—but it is factual and will 
remain true until drastic changes 


occur. 
* 


After two years, state associations 
are once more holding conventions. 
The first two—Indiana and Wisconsin 
are reported in this issue. Attendance 
was more than satisfactory—in fact, 
for some of the food service, the 
attendance was too good and the food 
ran out. 


We report the addresses and take 
this means of suggesting that most of 
these discussions are right up to the 
minute in interest and should be read 
for a ‘digest’ of what the industry is 
thinking about and talking about in 


1946. 
* 


We would like to call attention to 
these technical articles — “Sizing 
Branch Ducts,” by Konzo, on page 69 
(this is the first explanation of a very 
important part of the new code); 
Evaporative Cooling,” page 73 (an 
explanation of the troubles incurred 
by poor construction in evaporative 
coolers); “Fabrication of Stainless 
Steel,” page 85, part 1, of two articles 
explaining wartime discoveries in 
stainless fabrication. 
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Leadership is a reflection of engineering genius, manufacturing skill, design 
consciousness and a keen sense of consumer need. Syncromatic is a name 
recognized in the furnace field as the biggest dollars’ worth of home heat- 
ing value and satisfaction money can buy on the market today! 


WRITE your nearest jobber—he may have a franchise open for you, or, write us direct. 


He’s Paid to Find Fault! 


Yes, only perfection suits this PENN oper- 
ator! He’s one of many inspection and quality 
control experts in PENN’s modern factory... 
employed to reject any product that doesn’t 
measure up to extremely rigid standards .. : 
to assure you the best possible controls, 


It is this skilled quality control and expert 
inspection that are so important in helping 
you win bigger profits and gain better satis- 
fied customers. These benefits are assured for 
you because PENN does everything possible 
to provide controls that are dependable and 
efficient. For instance, here, this PENN expert 
uses a Dial Indicator gauge. He’s adjusting 


exactly, in accordance with rigid specifica- 
tions, the travel of the actuating pin which 
opens and closes the contacts in a PENN 
Magneseal switch in PENN Controls. 


Before we send them to you, PENN Con- 
trols must be perfect in every way. They are 
designed, built and thoroughly tested to give 
you the best in automatic heating controls. In 
PENN’s complete line you'll find a control 
for every type of heating job. See your local 
jobber or write Penn Electric Switch Co., 
Goshen, Ind. Export Division: 13 E. 40th 
Street, New York 16, U.S.A. In Canada: Penn 
Controls, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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FOR OVER 75 YEARS 


Thru three quarters of a century, Weir- 
Meyer has built unparalled leadership. 
This leadership is based solidly on ad- 
vanced designing, engineering skill, and 
practical, on-the-job experience that 
results in finest quality equipment. 
WEIR-MEYER distributors and dealers 
“cash in" on the reputation and prestige 


of WEIR-MEYER. Truly, ‘Who makes 


it, makes a difference”. 


WW € ll FR » IME SPE IR 
means —Modewn Heat 





SAN 


—— 








The WEIR-MEYER Franchise 
recognizes that adequate Dis- 
tributor-Dealer profit is funda- 
mental. Factory policies make 
the WEIR- MEYER Franchise one 
of the best in the industry. 


The MEYER 


FURNACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of WEIR and MEYER FURNACES ... AIR CONDITIONERS for GAS - +--+ OL +: COAL 
RS General Offices, Peoria 2, Mlinois — Factories in Peru and Peoria, Illinois 
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RIGHT NOW IS A BETTER 
TIME THAN ANY 






In fairness to all, we are still ship- 
ping orders on a “first come, first 
served” basis. So if you plan on 
doing any duct work at all in 1946, 
plecse place your order NOW. 
We'll be glad to send you the name 
of the LOCKFORMER Distributor in 
your community. 












WITH EIGHT BRAKES 





ONE MAN WITH A LOCKFORMER CAN MAKE MOR 
PITTSBURGH LOCKS THAN SIXTEEN MEN 








FORMER saves 50°/, on fabrication 
costs. Actually, hundreds of 
LOCKFORMERS have paid for themselves 
out of savings made on a single job. But 
regardless of the amount involved, LOCK- 
FORMER savings are YOUR savings—widen the spread be- 
tween your COST and your SELLING PRICE—become part of 
the money YOU KEEP! 


Qh ronen saves figured, a LOCK- 


LOCKFORMERS help land jobs, too, since they greatly increase 
the production capacity of any shop—permit bids to be “in line” 
regardless of the competition. But the important thing is their 
ability to keep hacking away at those dollars in the COST col- 
umn and shoving them over into the NET PROFIT column—into 
that part of the collected money that's REALLY YO"JRS! 







THE LOCK FORMER co. 


4615 ARTHINGTON STREET @© CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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Take Your Choice — 


L any 2, or all 3 


The Chrysler Airtemp dealer agreement is unique. 
It gives dealers opportunity for profitable opera- 
tion every month in the year. Desirable dealers 
are offered ONE, any TWO or all THREE of the 
advanced Chrysler Airtemp lines. Agreements are 
tailored to take the peaks and valleys out of sales 
curves of air conditioning, home heating and re- 
frigeration dealers. 


The Chrysler Airtemp triple line is entirely made 
up of “packaged” merchandise and designed for 
the large volume markets—the big profit markets 


for you. Behind these products is the famous 
s 


engineering and mass production experience of 
Chrysler Corporation. As a result, prices are right 
and the advanced products have unusual public 


acceptance. 


Don’t make any commitments until you have in- 
vestigated the profit possibilities of the triple line 
—automatic central home heating, “Packaged” 
Air Conditioners, and commercial and industrial 
refrigeration. For details write Airtemp Division 
of Chrysler Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada— 
Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Invest in Your Future—Buy U. S. Savings Bonds! “REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT—The Music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and the Musical World’s Most Popular Stars—Thursday, CBS, 9:00 p.m., E.S.T.” 


) | 


sO @ 4 3 
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To help dealers, Grow Big in the warm air heating 
business, Certified has expanded its line to provide 
complete servicing for practically every heating re- 
quirement. The same high standard of perform- 
ance and construction that is found in Certified 
Furnaces has been applied to these many additional 
items now in demand. For that extra margin of 
profit and business security—investigate the possi- 
bilities to Grow Big with Certified equipment. 


SEE YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE US DIRECT. 





CERTIFIED FURNACE CO. 


DIVISION OF STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1000 BERRY AVE. ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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plore 


THE NEW 
PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


or tHE KRESKY 
OIL*FLOOR FURNACE 


’ 
‘ 


Originators of the oil burning floor furnace, KRESKY 
is still the only oil fired floor furnace with forced air 
circulation bearing the Underwriters’ label. Available in 
either the dual wall or floor register type. The patented 
KRESKY burner produces clean, smokeless flame and 
intense heat with exceptional fuel economy. Manual or 
automatic thermostatic control. Simple in design... 
trouble-free in operation. Easily installed ... requires as 
little as 30 inches clearance below floor. Available in 4 
sizes. Backed by a 35 year reputation for dependability 
in the oil burner field. 


The KRESKY money making line also 
includes complete forced air furnace units, range burners, 
hot water heaters and space heaters. Write for details of 
the attractive KRESKY dealer plan. ft 


Listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
To Burn No. 3 Oil 


KRESKY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Diesel) or lighter 


Pioneers in Oil Burning Equipment Since 1910 
PETALUMA CALIFORNIA 


sooo MRESK 
75,000 
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OIL BURNERS. 
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--buy the package 


General Controls presents 8 convenient 


packaged sets, for compact inventory and convenient installation 


Here are eight finely engineered, field proved package 
sets most frequently needed by heating contractors and 
engineers. Instead of purchasing piece-by-piece, buyers 
can select complete sets in compact cartons, each set 
including essential units required, thereby avoiding 
cost and delay in extra bookkeeping, ordering and 


handling individual items. Ask for new Service and 


T-30—GAS HEATING PACKAGE SET ; - , 
T-30—This set includes silent 2-wire gas Instruction Manual on Automatic Gas Heating Con- 
valve, 2-wire Metrotherm, transformer, 30 ! 

feet of wire. Ideally adaptable to gas-fired trols, No. SI-100. 

boilers, floor furnaces, conversion burners 


and worm air furnaces. 


T-90 STANDARD 


THERMOMETER SET 


Set combines improved B-60 Gas 
Valve, flush mounting Trimtherm, 
(with or without Tecomennstan. 
or Timer Thermostat), Pilot Burner 
Generator and 30 feet of wire. 
Positive remote control for gas 
and floor furnaces, boilers, cir- 
culators, radiators. 


T-85 PLAIN 
THERMOSTAT SET 


mciudes B-60 Valve, Pilot Gen- 
erator, Thermostat and 30 feet of 
control wire. Suitable for manvu- 
factured, mixed or natural gas. 
No ovtside current required, 
thermocouple pilot generator pro- 
vides current fas valve operation. 


T-95 TIMER SET 


Includes B-60 Valve, Pilot Gener- 
ator, Timer, Thermostat and 30 
feet of wire. Pilot Generator pro- 
vides current, upon extingvish- 
ment of pilot flame, current 
ceases and valve closes. 





T-40—GAS HEATING PACKAGE SET 


T-40—Includes dual Thermostat, dual valve, 
transformer and 30 feet of wire. Provides 
fully automatic, hi-low firing, maintaining 
— temperature control and lowered fuel 
cost. 


T-23—OlL 
HEATING SET 


For remote thermostatic control of 
oil heating furnaces, circulating 
heaters, conversion burners, etc. 
Includes solenoid oil valve with 
by-pass adjustment for minimum 
flow regulation or pilot, two-wire 
metrotherm, transformer and 30 
feet of control wire. 


BX-250 WATER 
HEATER SET 


New all-gas electric set combines 
tank Thermostat, B-60 Gas Valve 
and Pilot Generator for hot water 
heater applications. Remote 
thermostat, clocks or other limit 
controls may be connected in 
circuit. 


T-100—RELAY 
PACKAGE 


For control of coal stokers, air- 
me equipment, saw dust 
burners, blower furnaces, hot 
water heating, industrial appli- 
cations. Includes Relay, Thermo- 
stat and 30 feet of 2-wire cable. 
2-wire, low voltage control cir- 
cvit. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Denver, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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Made of COPPER 


ee because this strong, 


tough metal resists corrosion 


and is readily workable. 





\NACONDA 


Smatonda 


COPPER 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 











HERE IS COPPERSMITHING at its best... diving helmets 
made for the U.S. Navy by the Diving Equipment and 
Supply Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Bodies, breastplates and air exhaust lines are hand- 
formed of Anaconda Sheet Copper, openings die-cut, and 
fittings, guards, and collar straps of brass soldered ‘in 
place. 


For products of this nature copper is ideal. It possesses 
the desired strength, freeedom from rust, resistance to 
corrosion ...and ready workability. 


These same properties that make copper the ideal 
metal for diving helmets, have made it the preferred 
metal for roofing, chimney and roof flashings, valleys, 
ridges, and other structural applications. You can de- 
pend on this durable metal for long, economical service. 


4652 
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AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT REGARDING 
CONCO’S PLANS FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Each week, scores of dealers and distributors write, 
asking about a CONCO STOKER franchise. Our answer 
is this: The new CONCO STOKER will be sold exclusively 
through large distributors with a proven background of 
experience and dependability. So far, distributor ap- 
pointments have been limited by the volume of produc- 
tion attained under today’s conditions. Additional ap- 
pointments will be made as additional material for 
production becomes available. A number of choice 
territories are still open. If yours is a large, ag- 
gressive distributor organization, write, and let us 
give you all the facts on the complete Conco Heating 
Equipment line — coal, oil and gas. 
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PERFEX EXCLUSIVE 


TWIN CONTACT MECHANISM 


PROVIDES THESE 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


© POSITIVE CONTACT 


Assures longer life, 
no sticking or pitting. 


MAGNETIC ACCELERATION 


Closes contacts by snap action. 


LEVER ACTION 


With spring tension opens 
contacts cleanly and quickly 


WIPING ACTION 


Assures clean contacts. 


NO FLEXIBLE LEADS 


Prevents short circuits and 
interference with mechanism. 


HIGH SENSITIVITY 


Instantly responsive, 
yet ruggedly built. 


IMMUNE TO VIBRATION 


Satisfactory operation even 
under abnormal! vibration. 


™>; —--- ee 





MORE SATISFACTION 


Automatic heating units operated by Twin Contact Controls as- 
sure that extra measure of performance resulting in greater user 
satisfaction. Snap action twin contacts, magnetically accelerated, 
make doubly certain of clean, positive contact at all times. Breaks 
are equally fast and clean because of spring tension lever action. 


Only Twin Contact Controls provide these features—only these 
features provide automatic heating at its best and eliminate the 
service problem for the dealer. 

That is why most leading manufacturers have pre-selected Perfex 
controls to be sold under their trade mark names. They have 
learned through laboratory and field experience that Perfex best 
reflects their own high standards of quality. 

PERFEX CORP., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. - PERFEX CONTROLS LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


ERFEX 


TWIN CONTACT CONTROLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS BEARING THE TRADE MARK NAMES 
OF LEADING PRODUCERS OF AUTOMATIC HEATING SYSTEMS AND APPLIANCES 
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Truly, a superior heating line that will meet the most 
discriminating demands of the post war heating market. 


Many features that are new in gas-fired heating equip- 
ment are incorporated in this 1946 Luxaire line. Features 
that are distinctive—features that will command the at- 
tention—features that will meet with instant approval of 
the buying public. 


Luxaire equipment is smart in appearance. The new 
type of hinged cabinet door that operates so smoothly 
and shuts so securely has no unsightly, dust-catching 
louvres. The compact easy-to-get-at control assembly is 
an added feature. The easily serviced heating element 


THE C. A. OLSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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(N GAS FIRED 
EQU(PMENT/ 


New Post War Models 


can be taken completely from the cabinet by the removal 
of only a few bolts and screws. Yes, and Luxaire has 
many more important features. 


And with a Luxaire there is no need for building a con- 
crete base. Luxaire's channel-supported one-piece base 
keeps the unit off the floor—makes floor cleaning around 
the furnace easy. The edges of the cabinet will not rust 
and corrode. 


Also a vitally important fact, these Luxaire units have 
successfully passed the exacting latest requirements of the 
American Gas Association. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 








Prompt Service depends on Distribution 











And each of the points on the Map indicates the location 
of a Wholesale Distributor of Williamson Pipe and Fittings. 
Each one of these Distributing Organizations has come 
through the war without losing a friend when materials 
were tough to get and service not “up to standard.” 

Of course, Williamson Distributors and we here at 
Williamson Factory had to say “No” many, many times 
but we kept right in there “pitching” and 1945 added up 
to a grand total far beyond our fondest hopes at the 
beginning of last year. 

If you are not dealing with a Williamson Distributor, 
then we believe, when you get acquainted, this spirit of 
helpfulness; this everlastingly trying to render a superior 
service will prove an asset to you as it has to many other 
heating contractors and retail dealers. 
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ELECTROLYTIC zinc-COATED SHEETS AND STRIP 


sting surface finishes, Is "O° longer © problem for manufacturers 


The tight, malleable zine coating affords © 


ds permanently against rust 


Under-film corrosion, enemy of lo 
who use Weirzin sheet or strip for their products 
perfect “400th” for spray, dip or roller applications—sofegver 
or corrosion beneath the surface finish. 

Weirzin's double-protection fa “tooth” plus corrosion-resistance — 's applied to 


ace area. Its v 
ct under all conditions of tempe 


peel or powder ynder extreme 


niform coating will not fiake, 
rature and humidity. 


every inch of surf 
forming stresses --* remains into 
and bring ¢ better product to po 
Elimination of pickling, cleaning 


eirzin the most economical mat 


Put Weirzin in your production picture, 


g in manufacturing costs. 


substantial savin 
erial you con use. 


tions, prime coats and inventory loss makes W 





WEIRTON, w. WA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
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“Beat h 











then he said ts himself: 


sy brains IN.-- 






























not out 


GED Japanese Diet member, 
YUKIO OZAKI, lifelong 
champion of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, recently called upon 
his colleagues to resign rather 
than persist in blind obedience 
to government. Said he: 


“Our people of today do 
not know right from wrong. 
We must pour into their 
heads the law of humanity 
and the difference between 
right and wrong.” 


The difference between the 
right way of doing things and 
the wrong way would seem an 
easy thing to knock into heads, 


—but even here in America it 
sometimes takes KNOCKS like 
that of the SHERIFF to awaken 
interest; 


—while with others the gentle 
KNOCK of OPPORTUNITY 


spurs them to deeds for the 
good of all. 
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WRONG: 


RIGHT: 





FOR LIGHT GAUGES: Butt weld sections into rings. Prepare 
lap joint by tapering edge as shown in sketch. Make continuous 
bead around lap joint. Elbows shown are 12” diam., 14 ga. gal- 
vanized, welded with %” “Fleetweld 35” Electrode and Lin- 
coln “‘Shield-Arc Jr.”” welder. 


“The difference between RIGHT and WRONG”... Ze ays 


LOOK, OZAKI.. . Here is the difference between RIGHT 
and W-RONG in fabricating elbows for blower duct work: 


The old way. Prepare 
lap joints. Rivet or 
screw. Solder. 








FOR HEAVIER GAUGES: Butt weld sections into rings. Join 
rings by butt joint . . . first tacking at four points . . . then con- 
tinuous welding around joint. Elbows shown are 10” diam., 11 
ga. galvanized, welded with 4%” “Fleetweld 7” Electrode and 


“Shield-Arc Jr.”” Welder. 


RESULTS: Welded joints are permanently tight 
. as strong as the metal itself. Cuts fabricating 


time and cost 10G to 20G. 


FREE. Pocket manual giving ‘‘Fleet-Welding”’ procedures for all 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





. Dept. L-2 . 





types of joints. Write on your letterhead, asking for Bul. 444. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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To help you sell MORE 
Warm Air Heating Equipment 














This striking American - Standard Mark 





‘. of Meritt—dramatically advertised in leading national 
lens magazines, will be a buying guide for your SUNBEAM prospects. 


—- of families who are going to modernize and build— 

many of them right in your own city—will be guided by this 
Mark of Merit in buying heating. They will see it featured in our 
advertising in leading magazines as their assurance of time-tested, 
performance-proved products. They will look for it on the warm air 
heating equipment you offer them. 

By concentrating your sales effort on Sunbeam Winter Air Condi- 
tioners and Warm Air Furnaces, you will profit by the great public 
interest in the American-Standard Mark of Merit. You will be selling 
products bearing the best-known name in heating. You will be recom- 
mending products backed by many millions of dollars spent in 
research. 

Get in touch with your nearest American-Standard Wholesale 
Distributor today. He will tell you more about the promotion 
‘program behind this Mark of Merit. He will give you information on 
the complete line of American-Standard Sunbeam products designed 
for Serving the Nations’ Health and Comfort. He also can give you 


complete information on our FHA Time Payment Plan for moderni- 
zation jobs. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Units can be also 
furnished for heat- 
ing only. or cool. 
ing only — very 
flexible equipment. 
Every Multitherm 
is factory tested 
for performance. 


MULTITHERM S—wuore «works 


IN ONE ASSEMBLY .. . BUILT FOR ALL SORTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


The Clarage Multitherm unit shown above is a 
(1) it cleans the 
(2) it 
cools and dehumidifies in summer utilizing cold well 


complete conditioning plant* .. . 


air, removing bacteria, pollen and dust .. . 


water, brine or a direct expansion refrigerant .. . 
(3) it beats and humidifies in winter using steam or 


hot water ... (4) it supplies at all times a circula- 


tion of conditioned air under positive fan pressure. 










SOME 
(OF OUR 
OTHER 
Eonar 





AIR CONDITIONING 
AND ; 
VENTILATING 








HERE’S ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENT WAYS TO 


AIR CONDITION! 


CENTRAL STATION 
AIR CONDITIONING 
PLANTS 



























Multitherms are as easy and inexpensive to install 
as unit heaters — and just as satisfactory in opera- 
tion. They may be suspended from the ceiling, 
mounted on platforms, or installed on the floor. Sizes 
range from 400 to 13,600 c.f.m. If the job is extra 


large, it can be handled with two or more units. 


Look into Clarage Multitherms if you have any 
type of air conditioning problem. They are engi- 
neered to give precision results — compact to save 
space —of heavy duty construction for years of 


continuous trouble-free service. And, as compared 
to central station conditioning, you 
can usually save considerable money, 









Write us, outlining your require- 
ments —or ask for Bulletin 107 
giving complete information. 
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SIMPLIFIES 
PLANNING 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


In the Leaman Apartments, 3181 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 8 Jani- 
trol Gas-Fired Winter Air Conditioners 
heat 8 apartments conveniently, com- 
fortably, economically. Full year’s gas 
bills for both heating and cooking aver- 
aged only $39.91* for each apartment. 
Each unit consists of living room, di- 
nette, kitchen, bath, and two bedrooms 
. . tenant pays his own gas bill . . . hot 
water is supplied by the management. 
Check these advantages: 
INDIVIDUAL TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 
Each apartment resident regulates his 
own Janitrol to suit himself. Automatic 
controls keep temperature constant. 
ECONOMY. Heat is generated right on 
the spot where it is used. No loss through 


*Natural Gas Average Rate — 56 cents per 1000 cubic ft. 


extensive ductwork. No need for fire- 
man. Installation and initial investment 
for these 8 Janitrols is no greater than 
the cost of a central heating plant with 
ductwork. Operation and maintenance 
cost is vastly less. 


SIMPLIFIES PLANNING OF BUILDING. 


Furnace and fuel storage rooms are 


eliminated. Construction is simplified, 
space which would be used for duct- 
work is conserved. 


LESS WORK FOR CUSTODIAN. No coal, 
no ashes, no furnace-fixing. 


There are many similar successful Janitrol 
installations of this same type. Write for 
full information and performance data on 
this modern heating method. Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo 1, Obio. 


GAS-F/RED 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
















































up your mind now to enjoy Superfex comfort. Take the first step 


by writing today for the booklet, “Super-Comfort with Superfex”. 


perfor FURNACES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7843-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Don’t make the common mistake 
of buying a furnace first and then 
having to add on heating controls 


later, at extra expense. 


Before you make up your mind 
on a new heating system, investi- 
gate the new Superfex Furnace. 
See how all necessary controls 
are built in this modern unit. 
Learn how Superfex automati- 
cally adjusts itself for changes in 
the weather, how the synchronized 
blower delivers a constant flow of 
healthful, uniform heat for even 
heat from floor to ceiling. And 
remember, the Superfex principle 
is thoroughly winter-tested under 
severe conditions, in thousands 


of homes. 


GET CONSTANT FLOOR-TO-CEILING WARMTH 
| without expensive extra controls 


You'll never be satisfied with a stop-and-go heating system. Make 
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Extra Copper Plus Molybdenum Makes Toncan Iron 
Mu 






























Pm) 





Rust attacks, then destroys, sheet metal parts. 
But such products can be given longer life by 
making them from Toncan Iron—the material 


that says “Stop” to rust and means it. ‘ 


Here is the secret of the stubborn rust-resistance 
of Toncan Iron. It’s made from highly refined 
open hearth iron. To give it extra rust protec- 
tion, twice as much copper is added as is con- | 
tained in copper-bearing steels. Molybdenum 
is included to further increase the effectiveness 
of the copper and to refine the grain structure. 
As a consequence, Toncan Iron offers the great- 
est rust-resistance of any ferrous material in its 
price class. Moreover, this rust-resistance—uni- 
form throughout the metal—is unaffected by 
all types of fabrication. — 





Whenever you want a material with 

high rust-resistance, it will pay 

you to remember the longer service 

and low fabricating costs of Toncan 
- Copper Molybdenum Iron. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ) 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, CHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N. Y. 











Get the full story 
about the profit- 
making, business- 
building possibili- 
ties of Toncan Iron 

in Booklet No. 410, 

“How Toncan Iron 























TO 


Reg. U. 5. Pat 


NCAN 





makes Money for 
Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors and Fabricators." 
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REVOLUTIONARY IN Design 


DISTINCTIVE IN 


| 
st SUPERIOR IN 








Series L 


A line of heating equipment that is new 
—different—individual—distinctive—a line 
that more than meets the expectations of the 
critical buying public is what Moncrief offers 
in its 1946 models of Gas-Fired heating 
equipment. 


New, smartly stylish cabinets with hinged 
doors that do away with unsightly dust- 
catching louvres—new silent, multi-port 
ribbon type burner that develops the highest 
gas burning efficiency—new heating element 
—new blowers and many other advanced 
engineering features. 


Never before has greater sales appeal been 
built into any heating equipment. Moncrief’s 
new 1946 line is distinctive—compact— 
good looking. 

Smart cabinets with smooth, glossy finish 


of colorful baked enamel gain instant eye 
appeal—buy appeal. 





Series W Series U 





* 


The superior heating qualities of this new 
Moncrief line have been proved and tested, 
both in the laboratory and in actual home 
installations. Moncrief units have passed the 
latest requirements of the American Gas 
Association. 


Homeowners’ tremendous response to the 
successful heating comfort enjoyed with a 
Moncrief installation will automatically rec- 
ommend Moncrief to others. 


moNcRIe 





THE HENRY FURNACE CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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MONORAIL 





F R 0 M a simple push button control, 
operator of speedmuller keeps nine core makers 


supplied with fresh core sand at all times. 


This system operates as follows — Self-dumping 
bucket is lowered to floor at speedmuller to receive 


core sand. Operator raises bucket with twin hook 





hoist, sets the station selector and then presses starter 
button. The unit runs to the proper station and 
stops — bucket makes complete revolution dumping 
sand in hopper — whereupon the unit returns to 
loading station. All this operation occurs automatical- 


ly, with no further attention from operator. 


This is just another of the many automatic systems 
designed by American MonoRail Engineers using the 


American MonoTractor. Let us tell you more about 





this rubber wheel drive unit. An engineer will con- 


sult with you without obligation. 


ae NORAH~ 


i? Sate 13133 ATHENS AVE. @ CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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TABLE-TOP 
DEMONSTRATION 


188 DEGREES 





Right Before Their Eyes! 


It PROVES to your prospects, 
on their table or desk, how 
Victor FINS give them more 
heat from the same amount of 
fire! This demonstration is fool- 
proof —it’s honest —it clinches 
sales, FAST! 


FURNACES °* OL BURNERS * GAS BURNERS ° STOKERS * BLOWERS °* ACCESSORIES 


HAZLL-NEAL FURNACE Co. 


=—_ 
OPERATION 


Air to be heated must RUB on a hot surface. The sun does not 
directly heat the air. PROOF? Cities are hotter in summer than the 
country because the warm air in cities, rubs on more hot surfaces. Air 
at high altitudes, nearer the sun is terribly cold! Patented VICTOR 
FINS supply many more square feet of hot metal for the circulating 
air to RUB on. It becomes hotter—faster from the same amount of fire! 


LESS SALES RESISTANCE 


The above facts—backed by the Victor Table Top Miniature Fur- 
nace Demonstrator—are the finest, fastest sales closers in the whole 
industry. They sell more VICTORS for you—FASTER! 


SATISFIED OWNERS PRAISE THEM 


The added heating comfort and savings on fuel are both boasted 
about by the satisfied owners of VICTOR FIN Furnaces. You obtain 
prospects who are already partly sold—who WANT VICTORS—the 
furnace with Heat Radiating FINS. 


Write Us for Full Dealer Information. 


VICTOR Quality Furnaces Since 1890 
1326 M. CAPITOL AVENUE » IMNBDIAMAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Airo-Flex is also made in the 
“4000” Series with vertical bar 


grille and multiple 


Method of adjustment of grille 


louvre. 





| AIRO-FLEX 
“7000 Series 
Air-Directional 


REGISTERS 

















preset sto 






° + v 
esr MORLIEIOS 


Pe ad 
on 





A high-grade register need not be expensive. For 
downright value, you'll go a long way to beat this 





Airo-Flex “7000” line of registers! This is a simple, 





bars shown below. sturdy, well made, yet moderate priced model, ideal for most 
ae forced air heating jobs. Of exceptionally nice appearance, it | 
- i has single louvre and bendable fins, set when delivered at 

PMU about 22° downward. Furnished for wall and baseboard reg- 


Dal @ , 
we 


PiGREUUPREEEOLTLILUR DRED RET OES 


Ask for Auer Register Book— 
or special Grille Catalog “GC”. 








isters and intakes. It’s an efficient, easily installed register, 
adjustable for up or down flow, which holds down costs with- | 


out sacrifice of essential quality. . 





Auer offers a complete line of floor, base and wall registers 


and return faces, for gravity or air conditioning systems—in- 





cluding all air directional types. We also make flat metal 


grilles for all purposes where grille panels are needed. 


THE AUER REGISTER CO., 3608 PAYNE AVENUE, CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 4 


REGISTERS ie 


& GRILLES for AIR CONDITIONING & GRAVITY 
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PAT. OFF. 


stands for “Climate Control” 





... your assurance of delivering True Indoor Comfort 
and winning the good will of satisfied customers 





“Climate control” means, basically, con- _ plete Climatrol line gives you a full 
ditioning and handling of air. When you _ range of types and sizes. Each Climatrol 
install Climatrol, you provide a system _ unit is specifically designed for efficiency 
that does just that... and therefore is witha —— fuel . . . gas, oil, or coal. 
capable of delivering the essential “com- Nationally known — nationally adver- 
fort factors.” tised—smart and modern in appearance— 
True Indoor Comfort makes an im- __ readily acceptable as a standard of qual- 
portant contribution to the owner’s com- _ity in home equipment, Be a Climatrol 
. plete satisfaction with his home. It pays “comfort merchant,” for lasting success 
to peeves it — with Climatrol. in the heating business, 
rom a practical standpoint, the com- Write for bulletins. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


2010 WEST OKLAHOMA AVENUE °* MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
eeeeeececeao eo eee eeseeeeeeeeeeveeeeeee f 
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The 
CRESCENT 


CUTTING EDGE MEANS 


@ With Snips, a good cutting edge is the 
result of several factors...design, heft and 
balance, the steel and the Cutting Edge. 
The minute a mechanic picks up a pair 
of Crescent Snips, he knows they “feel” 
right; the second he puts cutting pressure 
on the blades, he knows they will cut true 
and easily, 

Crescent Snips are available in four pat- 
terns: Standard, 7” to 14-7/s” in length; 
Circular Cutting, 7” and 12-*/," long; Com- 
bination, 12-°/,” and the Heavy Duty, 
16-'/2" long. Crescent Snips... along with 
other Crescent Tools... are again in civilian 

production. 

In spite of the fact that we are now pro- 
ducing at double our pre-war rate, we are 
still behind in deliveries. We are however, 
shipping each day’s production to hardware 


outlets just as fast as it can be boxed. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 


A 


y Jamestown, N. Y. 
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In this, = 9 th YEAR of progressive 


growth, we pledge continued strict adherence to the principles 


of intelligent engineering and honest manufacturing which have earned 


| ” . ; wernurch heaters — J & C 


ay, more 





than ever before, it will pay you to rely on 


a manufacturer whose reputation and products have withstood the test of time. 


SEO WORK WELL DONE SINCE ‘“EIGHTY-ONE” 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY © SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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EXHAUST UP TO 50% 


MORE AIR... : 
At Average Wind Velocity ce ee 


Agitair Exhauster gives superior performance at average low 
wind velocities, as shown by this test report. This does not in- 
clude allowance for stack effect, which becomes negligible when 
A good wind-actuated air exhauster, when used as G an effective breeze is blowing. 


ventilator for all types of buildings, or as a flue cap for 


wece wecocr® 




























oil or gas-fired equipment: OTHER AGITAIR PRODUCTS 
Will not restrict the flow of air or gases when there Type & Ale Bettus Sern Ais Oit- 
izes. 


is no breeze. 


Will not interfere with natural draft due to stack 
effect. If it does, the effectiveness is less than a hole 
in the roof. 





Will be weatherproof under all conditions. 





4. Will prevent back-drafting when properly installed. 





Will function at peak efficiency at average low 
wind velocity, no matter which way the wind. ' 


Hot Water Gener- 
ators, oil burning, 
for hot water ser- 
vice. 








Tests simulating roof-top conditions prove Agitair Ex- 
hauster serves best—sucking out as much as 50% more 
air at average 5 mph. wind velocity. Does not back- 
draft. Wide orifices permit maximum natural draft. 

















Weatherproof. No moving parts. Hot Gos Generat- 
ing Furnaces, for 
Bulletin EX-101 will show you how to apply this better chemical end pee 
performance to your ventilating and. flue-cap jobs. vine. : 
= a 
AT aN KEY POINTS IN AIR CONDITIONING —AGITAIR SERVES BEST 
















ma oad hos 
CIRCULATE ease” a, HOT WATER \ 
4 GENERATORS 





® 
Our 






AIR DEVICES, INC. - B. EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Up and Down Temperatures Waste Coal — right now is the 
time to put a Crise Control on your customer's hand-fired fur- 
naces, whether it's steam, hot water, or warm air. You'll help him 
save up to 20% of usual coal supply — you'll give him 100% 


all-winter heating comfort at a saving! 


Easy To Install — Big Profits For You 


Crise quality Controls are engineered for simplicity of installa- 
tion and operation. You can serve more customers in less time — 
make more friends. There's a generous margin of profit in each 
sale, yet Crise Controls are not a luxury. All your customers can 
afford them. 


SEE YOUR CRISE JOBBER AT ONCE 


AU CLA 


Executive Vice-President 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


1‘LL KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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The complete 
postwar 
picture of 


home heating 


What is the market for home heating? ... What type of heating do people 
prefer? ... What's the story on the complete, new line of gas heating equip- 
ment being made available by Bryant Heater? 

“Postwar Picture of Home Heating” is a factual presentation which 
will answer these and other questions confronting those whose responsi- 
bility is the design, construction or equipping of America’s postwar homes. 

This illustrated, time-conserv- 
ing presentation gives you the 

facts about the future for residential heating. It esti- 
mates the new and replacement heating market, tells 
of the trend toward gas heating as proved by accurate 


and impartial surveys, of the complete Bryant line of 
gas heating equipment which will meet the demands 
of this great new market. 





Be sure to see it! It will be well worth your time to 
contact your Bryant distributor or write direct. Ask to 
have your name added to the list of those who want to 


see “Postwar Picture of Home Heating.” be & ATI fed G 


BRYANT HEATER COMPANY, 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
One of the Dresser Industr'es 











LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 





The most complete line of gas heating equipment in the nation! 
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WORKING WITH STAINLESS STEEL 
IS NOT DIFFICULT . . . IT’S JUST DIFFERENT || 


AND MIGHTY PROFITABLE, TOO! | 




































T HE increased use of Stainless Steel is definitely ii 
in the cards. Stainless steel is at present in such 
insistent demand for all kinds of equipment, both 
domestic and industrial, that this year’s application 
should establish a new high record. 

Don’t pass up this profitable business because 
you think that Stainless Steel fabrication is tough, PT 
or requires expensive, special equipment to handle. | 





That’s not so. The fact is that once you know how ) 
to handle stainless steel and set up proper fabricat- Le 
ing procedures you'll be surprised how easily stain- 
less steel goes through your shop. 

The things you ought to know about drawing, t 
forming, spinning, welding, soldering and finishing My 
stainless steel—how to insure proper joints and cor- | 
ners—how to get best results in cutting, punching, . 
shearing and perforating—what grades and finishes 1] 
of stainless will best suit different kinds of service | 





and will fabricate best on your equipment . . . all 
this practical information is available in easily 
understandable form in our new textbook, “The 
Fabrication of U-S-S Stainless and Heat-Resisting 
Steels.” ) 


: 

This book, now on the press, contains the very 
latest information on this subject. Send for your ty 
free copy today, so you will be right at the top of H' 
our mailing list. Use it as a guide and establish ] 
yourself as a stainless steel specialist. If you need H 
any other assistance, our stainless steel experts will 
be glad to give you the benefit of their long 
experience. 











U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 






NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 
Air. American Broad ing Company coast- 











United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York to-coast network. Consult your newspaper 
, 


for time and station. 
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PETRO BURNERS... 
again on 
their way 


TO NEW SALES RECORDS! 


Production of PETRO Oil Burners is at an all time 
high! But, because of to-day’s unprecedented de- 
mand for PETRO by home owners who want only 
the best in economical, efficient oil heat, even this 
record production is inadequate. And it will con- 
tinue to be inadequate until such time as industry 
can supply the greater quantities of component 
parts now so urgently needed. 


However, the reassuring fact remains that this 
demand for PETRO will continue just as strong even 
when today’s “easy selling” is replaced by highly 
competitive markets in which reputation, proven 
heating excellence and over all value will once again 
determine oil burner sales. 





PETRO Oil Heating Equipment is distributed 
through established wholesale heating supply 
houses. Write immediately for the name of 
the one nearest you. 











~ SAANUAMNA “\O- 





PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
PETRO FUEL OIL BULK PLANTS, DISTRIBUTION TERMINALS AND FACILITIES IN: BOSTON © PROVIDENCE + STAMFORD 
MT. VERNON «© NEW YORK « LONG ISLAND « NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO 


ETR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MAKERS OF GOOD O/L BURNING EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1903 
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A smart way to 


Mm air go quietly! 


Carey duct gives air conditioning the 


“silent treatment” . . . no duct rumble and 
“telephoning’’ of fan and other noises. Because 
it’s 40% -50% quieter, Careyduct can handle 
higher velocities than ordinary duct. Where 
the latter may have a maximum capacity of 
1400 feet a minute, Careyduct of comparable 
size will easily handle 2500 feet a minute. 


Wherever quietness is especially desirable, 
Careyduct will deliver it, along with other basic 
performance advantages. 


A Careyduct engineer is available to work 
with you, your architect and air conditioning 
contractor. Simply write — 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO., Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD. © OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 


Careyduct * Industrial Insulations * Rock Wool Insulation * Asbestos Shingles and 


40% TO 50% QUIETER— 
Careyduct “shushes"” fast 
moving air. 


WON'T BURN — made of 
asbestos. Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


f 
Ws 
FAST INSTALLATION by any 
qualified sheet metal worker. 








products for industry 


a 


DUCT AND INSULATION 
are combined in prefabri- 
cated units, 


GOOD LOOKING — smooth 
streamlined surface tokes 
any kind of finish. 


LEAK PROOF —special joint 
construction and seal pre- 
vents leaks. 


ae 








Siding + Asphalt Shingles and Roofings * Built-up Roofing * Roof Coatings and Cements * Waterproofing Materials * Asphalt Tile Flooring * Pipelin: 
Felt + Expansion Joint * Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing - Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding * Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets dnd Accessorie: 
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NOW IT’S 


SPOT WELDING GUNS 


Sciaky builds ’em LIGHT - FAST - ADAPTABLE - STURDY 
in both pneumatic and hydraulic types - to handle every job 








= 


‘gi 
































ic Spot Wexpinc Gun is now the weapon to 
“mow down” your old enemies—high operating 
costs and slow production. 


Sciaky guns are designed with a simplicity which 
cuts weight without sacrificing strength or perform- 
ance. Further advantages are: 


* Basic gun types are adaptable by changing yoke, suspension 
or handle position. 


| eeeeeedhenteeteiendendhend 


* Ample provision for cooling electrodes, yokes and jaws. 

* Removable tips . . . easy replacement or mounting of dif- 
ferent types. 

*Cylinders on both “alligator” and “C” type guns can be 
made for different strokes. 

*Special construction positions moving electrode very close 
to border of gun. 


*All moving parts are protected by properly located felt 
seals. 


a ee ee HR ee ne nee ne er 


*Hydraulic guns use water system with special booster— 
system is automatically refilled in case of leakage. All parts 
contacting water are made of rustless materials. 


Makers of Quality Resistance Welding Equipment. 


Offices in New York, Washington, Detroit and Los Angeles. 
Representatives in principal cities. Plants in London and Paris. 4905 W. 67th ST. CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
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= in Oe 42 . SIR, justi gil 
facts and: Yeueeeeerd therdéts ONE. ojtiimer that's 
not only ready for todayaaarmeeirons, but is 
designed to work perfectly with the heavier fuel 
oils of tomorrow! 


“Sure, I'm talking about the Williams OJL-O- 
MATIC Lo-Pressure Oil Burner. Because it auto- 
matically pre-meters the fuel, drop by drop, and 
pre-mixes it with just the right amount of air for 
thorough atomization, it burns any type of fuel oil 
with greater efficiency and econ- 
omy. Furthermore, this ‘“‘Lo-Pres- 
sure”’ principle permits a wide- 
opening nozzle that cannot clog 
as do the pin-point orifices of 
ordinary or high-pressure burn- 
ers. In fact, an OIL-O-MATIC will 
throttle down to a consumption 
of less than half a gallon of oil an 
hour... and that means some- 
thing when you go after the 
essential small home business! 

“25 years of precision manufacturing that has | 
already brought heating satisfaction to more than WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC DIVISION 
a million people is further proof, as | have always Eureka Williams Corporation 
said, that you'll be ‘oil’ right with OIL-O-MATIC”. BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Sales-Clmhing 


















Yes...and let’s keep every 
Forced-Warm-Air Unit a 
Powerful Selling Aid! 





Biggest asset of the Forced-Warm-Air Industry, 
as it prepares to sell more than 300,000 units in 
the coming year, is the good-will of present users. 
Equally important is the continued efficient per- 
formance of the 1,700,000 forced-warm-air units 
that have earned this good-will. 

User satisfaction—perhaps we should say user 
enthusiasm—has helped tremendously in popu- 
larizing forced-warm-air heat. And this will con- 
tinue as long as folks stay enthusjastic, so let's 
do everything possible to keep them happy with 
their forced-warm-air systems. 

One thing we can do—and make money doing 
it—is to help users get more heat with less fuel 


by encouraging them to replace dirt-clogged 


filters with new Dust-Stops*. Not only will this 
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increase the operating efficiency of the units, but 
remind homemakers of the greater cleanliness of 
forced-warm-air heat. It may also lead to some 
needed servicing. So, why not do something 
about this in your community? Make sure that 
every unit is operating at peak efficiency—is an 
effective “‘Home Demonstrator’’ helping you 


close new sales. 
eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





CLEAN AIR 
Member 
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Combustioneer is a pioneer in the stoker busi- 
ness. It has nearly three decades of experience 
in successfully building and selling stokers. This 
experience is important to dealers who are 
looking for real profits in the stoker business. 


The Combustioneer stoker itself is the result 
of nearly thirty years of continuous engineering. 
It has exclusive features which give results that 
cannot be secured in any other way. 


Its Automatic Respirator is different than 
any other air regulator. It’s the only one that 
scientifically regulates the air to the needs of 
the fire-bed. Its Pulsating Transmission oper- 
ates on an exclusive intermittent principle that 
keeps the fire-bed “poked up”’ and free-burning. 
With Combustioneer features salesmen can 
quickly and dramatically demonstrate advan- 
tages which prospects want and buy. 


But that isn’t all, Combustioneer provides a 
sales training program that puts into the hands 
of salesmen the practical stoker selling “Know 
How” that has made money year after year for 
veteran stoker salesmen. 


Add to this, hard-hitting local advertising and 
promotional campaigns to ferret out prospects 
and generate sales in every specific stoker 
market . .. plus powerful advertising in national 
magazines which from month to month con- 
tinuously build public preference for Combus- 
tioneer stokers. 


That’s the Combustioneer stoker franchise 
for 1946. Write or wire today for complete 
details. Choice dealerships are still open. 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 
1247 W. Columbia Street Springfield, Ohio 


Designers, Engineers and Manufacturers 
of Precision Products Equipment 


LINE COMPLETE FOR 
EVERY HOME AND 
COMMERCIAL 
Home models, 
including Bin- 
Feed, for from 4 
to 14 rooms. Com- 
mercial models, 
including Bin- 
Feed, ranging in 
size for capacities 
from 75 pounds to 
1200 pounds of 
an hour. 


Cash in THIS YEAR with — 
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NON-SENSE 
COM LY 


wg mabing ASSEMIB 


THE SAVINGS | 
YOU’VE BEEN MISSING 


use all seven 


P-K Self-tapping Screws 


eae ee ee 















Are you making extra work for yourself when you 


make fastenings . . . or extra profits? Are you tapping 






threads, running nuts, fumbling with lock washers, or 






hammering rivets when you don’t need to? It’s a good 






bet you are, if you never gut beyond the P-K Type 





“A” Sheet Metal Screw ... to the six other P-K Fasten- ES commend ~* tlie 






ing Devices that do just as big a job of simplifying P-K TYPE "'Z” SCREW MACHINE SCREW 

assembly as the Type “A”. 1 tool instead of 2. Take heavier sheet metal 
: for instance ... up to 6 gauge ... where you 
Suppose you had to go back 30 years or more, before would expect to tap a hole for a machine 





screw. Actually all you need is a screwdriver 
and a P-K Type “Z” Self-tapping Screw ... 
money. How do you know that you are not losing one tool, one operation instead of two. 






there was a Type “A” screw — you know you would lose 







money, wasting time, missing opportunities by not 






using some of the other six P-K Fastening Devices? 






It’s plain common sense to take these assembly 
short-cuts with P-K Fastening Devices and start mak- 






ing savings you're now missing. Write now for your 






INSERT — APPLY WASHER 
—RUN NUT 


copy of “How to Use” Booklet No. 480... DRIVING 








full of quick facts and handy tables. FREE P-K TYPE "Z" SCREW 

SAMPLES, too — tell us what you are fasten- 1 part instead of 2 or more. No nut running, 
. . ‘ or fumbling with lock washers when you use 
ing and we will send you the proper P-K the P-K Type “Z” Screw in place of bolts. It 





locks itself rigidly, firmly in the tight, strong 
é threads it cuts as you drive it in. Savings up 
Kalon Corp., 208 Varick St., New York 14. to 50% in assembly time are commonplace. 


PARKER-KALON SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 


rOR EVERY MermeeteemeD PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 





Fastening Devices for each job. Parker- 
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Master Kraft BOILER UNIT 


It’s a beauty . . . and compact . . . only 35” high and 21” wide 

. . comes to you completely prefabricated. Big enough to heat a 
house . . . light enough so two men can skid the case through an ordi- 
nary doorway. Simply knock off the boards and there she sits, ready 
to fire! Your installation will be simple. No heavy boiler or furnace 
to assemble—no combustion chamber to build, no heavy conversion 
burner to set in place. No controls to wire—and no jacket to as- 
semble. The unit is complete when it reaches you! Made in three 


sizes: 325 to 750 feet steam, 450 to 1,000 feet hot water. 


NOT READY NOW .. . because materials are still scarce, but 
you can see this boiler unit at the National Oil Heat Exposition, 
Philadelphia, April 23 to 27. For the complete detailed story— 


watch forthcoming issues of this journal. 


HARVEY-WHIPPLE, INC 


MANUFAC Te = = 2 


MP RENGFIEL@: MASS. 





It’s the “‘operator’s own electrode’’—the new Flexarc 
SW-2—developed by Westinghouse in diameters from +” 
to #;" because of the widespread demand for the smaller 
diameter SW electrodes. 

This new cost-cutting electrode gives extra footage of weld 


because of its flat fillet contours. The SW-2 has smooth 


uniform metal transfer with full side wall ‘wash up. It gives 


equally good results—with a-c or d-c in all positions—on 
wrought iron, low or medium carbon steel, low-alloy, high 
strength steel, copper bearing steel and on low and medium 
carbon cast steel. 

Both operators and supervisors are invited to check these 
facts on their own production—using the free samples which 


will be sent on request. J-21368 


Westinghouse FeERARC 
Rom wanes CP onmemne ELECTRODES 
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THIS TELLS THE STORY 
OF TRIPLE PROTECTION 








Advantages of Armco Galvanized 
PAINTGRIP over ordinary galvanized 


for all painted sheet metal work are 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 





50 


ordi 


clearly pictured in this “peel-off” 
drawing. 

The full-weight galvanized coating 
is “insulated” from the paint by the 
mill-Bonderized PaIntTcRIP treatment. 
On ordinary galvanized there is no 
“insulation” and the zinc robs paint 
of its oils, causes it to become brittle. 

Actually it costs less to use ARMCO 
PAINTGRIP sheets than to use ordinary 
galvanized and acid-etch before paint- 
ing. And Paintcrip keeps the paint 
on your work looking better longer. 

Write for the free Armco Painrt- 
crip booklet. It gives complete infor- 


ary ol : 
n 4 G 





(THESE 6 POINTS\ 


Armco 
yanize 
yntgr'P 


mation on working, finishing and ap- 
plications of this steel. Just address 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
161 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: The Armco International Corp. 





Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


COMPANY 
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FACTS! 
AUGUST 1942 


At this time, after 14 years 
of stoker manufacturing ex- 
perience, while the industry 
was frozen, a great opportun- 
ity had arisen and we en- 
gineered the mew Stok-A- 
Fire. It had outstanding re- 
volutionary improvements 
far ahead of competitive 
makes. Smoke-Back Control; 
Coal Meter; Air Regulator; 
Rejector System; Unique Re- 
tort; Improved Hopper and 
other features that today 
have not been matched by 
any other stoker. 


FACTS! 
OCTOBER 1945 


After 3 years of experimen- 
tation and field tests, we an- 
nounced in August the New 
Stok-A-Fire to the dealers of 
America. The response was 
overwhelming. By October 
dealers everywhere applaud- 
ed our SMOKE-BACK Vic- 
tory. They found in STOK- 
A-FIRE the opportunity for 
amazingly increased sales be- 
cause for the first time in 
history it gave them a stoker 
to sell, which eliminated 
this No. 1 consumer com- 
plaint. 


y 


FACTS! 
DECEMBER 1945 


We have conducted a con- 
sumer survey in thousands of 
homes ALL OVER AMERI- 
CA, from Washington to 
New York, from Minnesota 
to Alabama—homes wher- 
ever STOK-A-FIRES were 
installed. Every owner was 
enthusiastic, none mention- 
ed even a trace of SMOKE- 
BACK. Then we KNEW we 
had something really BIG. 
Now that Smoke-back is 
licked, the green light is on. 
Dealers achieve a happy re- 
lationship with their cus- 
tomers—at a profit. 


FACTS! 


JANUARY 1946 


THIS is the year tocash 
in on our SMOKE-BACK 
Victory. ... We invite 
dealers to investigate 
our profitable Stok-A- 
Fire proposition. We 
can prove to you how 
other progressive 
dealers have made BIG 
money from sales... 
and more important— 
FROM SATISFIED SALES 





ACT NOW — WRITE US AT ONCE FOR DESIRABLE FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITY 





Sik --Perve Ch, 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Products: 


Bars, Plates, Structurals, Sheets, Strip Steel, Tubing, Pipe, 
Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, Inland 4-Way Floor 





Single Source 
for Every Type of Steel 


Plate, Reinforcing Bars and Spirals, Babbitt, Solder, 


CHICAGO 
Mail Address: Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Plant: 16th & Rockwell Streets, Chicago 


Phone: ROCkwell 2121. Teletype: CG 700-701. 


MILWAUKEE 


Plant: 320 S. 19th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Phone: Mitchell 7000. Teletype: MI 87 


DETROIT 
Plant: 1600 E. Euclid Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Phone: MAdison 3860 Teletype: DE 58 


ST. LOUIS 


Mail Address: Box 527, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Plant: 5 Clinton Street, St. Louis 
Phone: CEntral 1020. Teletype: SL 83 


CINCINNATI 


Mail Address: Box 300, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Plant: Front St. and Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 
Phone: CHerry 3232. Teletype: CI 297 


CLEVELAND 


Plant: E. 53rd & Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Phone: HEnderson 1000. Teletype: CV 381 


Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, etc. 
Plants: 








PITTSBURGH 
Mail Address: Box 1919, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Plant: Arch St. and Bell Ave., Carnegie, Pa. 
Phones: WAlnut 7540; Carnegie 3063 
Teletype: Carnegie, Pa. 54 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mail Address: Box 7349, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Plant: 5200 Grays Ave., Philadelphia 
Phone: BELgrade 1412. Teletype: PH 393 


BUFFALO . 
Mail Address: Box 996, Buffalo 5, New York 
Plant: 40 Stanley St., Buffalo 

Phone: HUmboldt 3311. Teletype: BU 87 


NEW YORE 

Mail Address: Box 484, Jersey City 3, N. J. 

Plant: 203 Westside Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Phones: New York City—REctor 2-3700 
Jersey City—BErgen 4-1123 
Newark—MArket 2-6067 

Teletype: ] CY 1865 


BOSTON 


Plant: Third & Binney Sts., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Phone: KIRkland 6000. Teletype: Camb Mass 186 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, inc. 


Offices: Rockford, Rock Island, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, 


Tulsa, Rochester, N. Y., Baltimore, Hartford 


RYERSON STEEL 
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RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING - 





4 oa is before the Civilian Production 
Agency at this time a request that warm air furnaces, 
registers and grilles, pipe and fittings and the acces- 
sories needed to install a furnace system be declared 
“critical” in order that manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts may be given a “priority” which will get needed 
materials for production. 


The figures which CPA is considering are: 350,000 
furnaces for new veteran housing; 25,000 furnaces 
for replacement purposes; 50,000 furnaces for stock; 
60,000 furnaces for “non-rated” houses; total 710,000 
furnaces, plus accessories. 


Three major causes have so far curtailed produc- 
tion: (1) OPA price ceilings which prevent a manu- 
facturer from making a profit; (2) labor shortages 
which are aggravated by producers’ inability to pay 
high enough wages without a price increase; (3) 
strikes within our industry and among producers of 
materials required for heating systems. 


After months of arguing back and forth, a national 
wage-price policy has been announced. This national 
policy begins with wage increases—increases not set 
by collective bargaining, but established by “fact find- 
ing” boards within the range of 15 to 20 per cent 
increase in wages. This wage increase is large enough 
to require a price increase by producers. So far there 
is nothing different in this program from the condi- 
tions our industry has been facing—the one difference 
is that now a manufacturer may ask immediately for 
a raise in his prices instead of waiting six months as 
heretofore. 


Thus begins inflation—the thing Washington has 
been screaming against so long. Higher wages mean 
higher selling prices. Higher prices mean higher 
costs of living. Thus the ground is laid for future 
wage increases. 


It would seem that the OPA hopes to slow down. the 
nflation by making manufacturers and distributors 
absorb part of the increase by taking lower profits. 
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Business Needs a New Program 





WARM AIR HEATING: SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


That OPA can do this remains to be seen, for if OPA 
sets prices too low, production will be unprofitable and 
eventually stop. 


The situation is fertile ground for the crackpot 
economists. Most business men fell off the sled sev- 
eral turns back. So confused are some business men 
that there is wide talk—‘“we removed controls too 
soon,” or “perhaps we need some form of government 
control until a balance is obtained.” 


Washington is flirting with the idea of reinstating 
controls on building materials and paying producers a 
“subsidy” for production. One trouble is that many 
building materials are produced by small manufactur- 
ers, and most of these manufacturers (like the war 
workmen) are ‘tired. They have had trouble getting 
workmen. They have trouble with the men after they 
get them. They have trouble getting supplies. There 
is not much in sight in the way of profits. So they 
mark time hoping “something will happen.” 


As the situation stands then: (1) Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board must still pass on wage increases; (2) 
OPA must still pass on price increases; (3) neither of 
these agencies is capable of handling the load the new 
wage-price policy places upon them; (4) the policy 
quarrel within government has not been settled (only 
shuffled); (5) some big strikes have been settled, but 
there will be a rash of smaller strikes which will keep 
production in a turmoil. 


This confusion leads to grave doubt that govern- 
ment can, by regulation and administrative devices, 
bring: business back to normal operation. During this 
period there will be a continuing scarcity of products 
this industry needs if we are to meet the demands for 
new housing and repair and replacement. The situa- 
tion is regrettable. The time which has been spent in 
futile argument and delay has brought us nothing 
tangible. What we need is more business sense in 
government, full production, an end to all temporary 
expediencies, and a sound and thought-through policy. 
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Qrnold. Krauchmans 


M orca N. JOHNSTON, whose name was al- 
most a household word to your industry during the 
war, in his WPB post, is now Chief, Heating Section, 
Construction Division, Bureau of Reconversion Oper- 
ations of the Civilian Production Administration. 
During the war days, Johnston was intimately identi- 
fied with warm air heating equipment and its prob- 
lems. Today he has charge of the troubles that may 
beset both users and producers of all heating equip- 
ment, including oil burners, stokers, and similar ap- 
pliances. When Johnston first took over at CPA there 
appeared little that would require pressing attention; 
now, with the bewildering housing developments, the 
heating problem is one of several that is disturbing 
the nation and demanding immediate attention. Mr. 
Johnston’s office is located at No. 2318 Social Security 
Building; his telephone is still Republic 7500, Exten- 
sion 72084. 


Advantages of “Critical” Status 


As this is written there is strong hope that within 
a matter of days the Committee in CPA, which passes 
on these problems, will act upon the request of the 
Warm Air Furnace Industry Advisory Committee and 
declare critical the materials and services required 
for the manufacture of furnaces, pipe and fittings, 
warm air ducts, registers and grilles. 

By declaring these products critical, the CPA will 
make it possible for Johnston and his assistants to 
use the authority of the Government to obtain for the 
industry the materials and the help it needs urgently. 

The critical classification also enables the CPA offi- 
cials to press sharply upon OPA for such price in- 
creases as it is thought the needs of the industry. war- 
rant. Also CPA may urge the labor agencies to author- 
ize wage increases, if necessary. 

As is well known, under Priorities Regulation 33, 
the building industry was given the advantage of a 
new priority control, the HH rating. This rating pre- 
sumably has as much power as the CC rating. The 
MM rating still is in reserve if it is pressingly heces- 
sary. Under the HH rating the builder agrees to offer 
the home he builds to veterans, at a price under 
$10,000, for 30 days, and offer it for rent to veterans 
for 30 days at $80 a month or less. It also is manda- 
tory that land be available to build upon, that financing 
has been arranged, and that actual construction will 
be under way within 60 or 90 days. The original limit 
was 60 days; it is expected the 90 days limitation will 


Washington ate 


The Status of Heating Equipment 









be in force by March. The priority also may be applied 
to buildings under construction, if the purposes of the 
structure conform to the conditions. 

Application for a priority is filed with the Federal 
Housing Administration, which is the processing 
agency. The application to enable a contractor to build 
is filed on special form CPA-4386. The form may be 
had at all local FHA offices, and is distributed by mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Association. 


How “Critical” Status Works 


In the event the warm air furnace industry is des- 
ignated as the producer of critical necessities, the 
manufacturer will be able to obtain the rating for the 
materials or help he requires, under the same general 
terms. Upon application to CPA he will receive Form- 
541A. This apparently must then be filed with the 
Heating Section of the CPA. Assuming the priority 
is issued, it then becomes the duty of the Heating Sec- 
tion of CPA (Johnston) actively to aid in finding the 
steel or iron or copper or whatever material the man- 
ufacturer may require; and it helps him through 
USES, or any other appropriate agency, to locate the 
workers he needs. If the manufacturer is stultified by 
a wage rate which prevents him from obtaining suffi- 
cient help, CPA goes after the Wage Stabilization 
Board, or any other board that can help to fix a new 
rate quickly. The same procedure applies in getting 
from OPA the necessary price increases. The CPA 
has the authority to follow through on a demand, but 
the mechanics are not regarded as markedly effective 
to get results. 













































Industry Materials Requirements 





It is estimated that the need for warm air fur- 
naces in 1946 is roughly 500,000 for the veterans’ 
housing program. For non-priority new construction 
the need is for 100,000; 300,000 furnaces are needed 
for replacements. 

The estimate is that about 350,000 tons of sheet 
steel] will be needed, half for the furnace dealer who 
makes the installation and half by the manufacturer 
for casings, etc. Further, 350,000 tons cast iron, which 
is regarded as in doubtful supply because there are 
not enough workers normally available, will be needed 
for cast iron furnaces. 

The 500,000 furnaces required for the veterans pro- 
gram are in the range of 18-20-22-24 inches; under 
100,000 Btu capacity. 
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industry Needs Price Raise 


There appears to be complete sympathy in CPA 
with the view of the industry that the profit margin 
on the smaller cast furnaces is too low to permit raises 
in wages to attract additional foundry workers. It 
also is stressed that the shortage in fractional horse- 
power motors does not appear to be anywhere near 
solution. The CPA report shows that production of 
residential oil burners has gone up steadily in 1945, 
being 11% higher than the monthly average of 1939. 
But the demand is considerably greater than the sup- 
ply. Approximately 200,000 orders were on the books 
at the end of the year. Mechanical stokers sold at the 
rate of 20,300 units in November, compared to an 
average of 5,600 per month in 1939. 


The present demand upon the warm air heating in- 
dustry is the biggest in its history, according to CPA. 
The recommendation of the Industry Committee for 
price increases has full support. The request for price 
increases, with CPA and Office of Stabilization ap- 
proval, has been in process of consideration by OPA 
since the Committee met in the Capital two days be- 
fore Christmas. OPA says that the matter is moving 
along at a “rapid” pace. An OPA pace is measured 
differently than many other Government tempos. There 
is a deliberation about an OPA investigation that has 
no parallel elsewhere in Government, and Government 
is never particularly notable for speed. The snail’s 
pace is part of the technique to keep inflation down. 


But inflation seems to be making headway notwith- 
standing. For instance, in California, this reporter has 
had an experience in a transaction involving a house. 
It was reasonably well built, with good equipment, in 
a good residential area. A little less than a year ago 
it was offered for sale for $12,500, which seemed defi- 
nitely more than it was worth. It was purchased by 
a group of four or five speculators, gentlemen who had 
not been in America very long. One was from Poland, 
another from Palestine, and the rest from France and 
Germany. They sold it without much delay for $17,000. 
Not long thereafter another group, also refugee spec- 
ulators, bought the house for $21,000. The other day 
another group, likewise foreign refugees, bought the 
place for $30,000. Meanwhile, naturally, veterans, and 
others, are frantically running about searching for 
shelter for their families. And we are told here that 
similar incidents can be repeated and multiplied almost 
ad infinitum in every city, town, and even in the rural 
districts. 


New Housing Expeditor 


Wilson W. Wyatt, of Kentucky, has been approved 
unanimously by the Senate Banking Committee as Na- 
tional Housing Administrator. The former Adminis- 
trator, John B. Blandford, Jr., who developed into one 
of the grandest raconteurs we have ever had in the 
Capital, was, as a housing specialist, sent to China, 
which seems to have become the Elba for American 
government folk who have missed the boat. Wyatt 
is a striking person, with an extremely engaging per- 
sonality; and he started his job eight weeks or so ago 
with a whirlwind of energy. Veterans of the Capital 
wonder how long a newcomer will have the enthusiasm 
that makes him sure he can do things. The few that 
survive do not have experience that encourages others 
to take a chance. Bowles is an outstanding example 
of those who have the fortitude to take it. Even if you 
disagree with Bowles’ handling of the price controls, 
do not discount his patriotism, his courage, and his 
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sincere desire to do what he thinks is a desperately 
necessary job. The Capital has an enormous respect 
and admiration for Bowles’ temperate patience. 


It still is not clear whether or not Wyatt is the kind 
who will grin and bear it. He has proposed several 
plans in a hurricane of action. Truman likes him be- 
cause he is direct and keeps his sense of humor. The 
core of one of his two or three latest plans is to restore 
immediately L-41, the control over building and con- 
struction. Officially, John D. Small, the head of CPA, 
is opposed. Most of the people who have to do with 
construction in CPA, off the record, are for the restor- 
ation of L-41. It is the general idea here that all in- 
dustry, including the construction industry, would be 
in better situation now, if the controls had been shaded 
off, say, to disappear between March and May. The 
labor people sincerely think there might not have been 
the mess of strikes. 


The Plan to Get More Houses 


Wyatt insists there should be nothing but the most 
essential building now. No new offices, no new thea- 
ters, no new nothing but the kind of structure which 
is urgently required. He would permit no building 
that costs over $10,000, and would give special favor 
to those who build for $5,000 or less. His most para- 
lyzing proposal, that shocked the devotees of tradition 
and conventional ideas, is the program to subsidize 
the swiftest possible production and erection of pre- 
fabricated houses. He wants the Government to turn 
the abandoned airplane factories and other idle war 
plants into factories of prefabricated building mate- 
rials. He wishes to use the capacity to make prefabs 
of aluminum, and to use the skill and resources of 
Kaiser and Higgins and others to make the prefabs. 
He has a plan to subsidize workers who contribute 
overtime in making prefabricated materials and struc- 
tures, and who will work to get them up. 


He is also willing to subsidize regular building ma- 
terials manufacturers, but they are unanimously op- 
posed. They want higher prices than can be had as 
the result of subsidies. Wyatt, moreover, would grab 
all units in Army camps which can be converted to use 
as housing for civilians. And he would forget the aim 
at 400,000 or 500,000 units in a year, and put on a 
magnificent drive for 1,000,000 units in 1946. The 
reaction to his plan from the press has been friendly. 
The country apparently feels as the President felt 
when he said: “I’m for it; it’s a real idea. It goes 
somewhere beyond conversation and speeches.” The 
ideas now are in process of being barraged by Snyder, 
who is taking Ickes’ place as the professional agnostic 
of the Government. Truman expects Wyatt to break 
through the Snyder interference quickly. 


Industry Needs Single Voice 


As is logical, the building industry, so far as it is 
vocal in the Capital, does not like the plan. The trouble 
seems to be that the industry does not broadly have 
an authentic over-all spokesman. The spokesman for 
the various elements are thoughtful and competent, 
but there is no coordination, no cohesion, no firmly 
established teamplay. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
probably most widely covers the diverse interests, but 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager of the division con- 
cerned with construction and buildings, would prob- 
ably be the first to challenge the assertion that the 

(Continued on page 144) 



































a the war, stock and labor were easily 
and quickly converted into cash, modernization outlay 
was practically nil; hence, the working capital position 
of many businessmen was “sweet” at the war’s end. 

In the postwar period, investments in new equip- 
ment and expansions, bigger inventories, higher than 
prewar costs, and, in all probability, a sizable increase 
in sales volume, when all restrictions are removed, will 
put a heavier strain on working capital than it has 
been carrying during the war years, so the warm air 
heating dealer and sheet metal contractor must watch 
working capital carefully to keep in the clear. 

The following tables show you via, the easy-eye-way, 
how you can appraise your working capital position 
and what factors to watch in order to maintain a satis- 
factory working capital ratio for your business. This 
operating element is of major importance during 1946, 
the bridge-over year from war to peace. 


Table No. | 


Assets 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Current assets 
Working capital 


Current liabilities 


Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities 


Current liabilities 


The excess of current assets over current liabilities 
is working capital. When working capital is twice cur- 
rent liabilities, it is usually satisfactory, unless cur- 
rent assets are badly proportioned. 


Table No. 2 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Current assets 
Working capital 


Current liabilities 


Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities 


Current liabilities 
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Watch Working Capital — Now 


By Arthur Roberts 








Working capital the same as Table No. 1, but ratio 
of inventory to working capital is 1 to 1, or inventory 
is 100 per cent of working capital. In normal times, 
inventory is safest when around 50 per cent of work- 
ing capital, otherwise inventory turn is too low. 


Table No. 3 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Accounts payable 
RAE TE. ovis he bv hed ee ce KR 


Current liabilities 


Same working capital as Table No. 1, but receivables- 
to-inventory ratio, 2 to 1, indicates poor collections. 
Ratio more desirable when inventory is twice re- 


ceivables. 
Table No. 4 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Accounts payable | 
Accrued liabilities 


Current liabilities 


Working capital 5 times current liabilities. Exces- 
sive. Too much working capital as bad as too little. 
“Seed money” must be kept working to harvest profit. 


Table No. 5 


Annual sales 
Working capital 
Turnover of working capital 6 


$30,000 


Watch the turnover of working capital, which is cal- 
culated by dividing the year-end working capital into 
the annual sales. When the net profit and sales volume 
for a period are satisfactory, the working capital turn 
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taken at that time is usually the desirable turn for 
your business. 

Your own experience will fix the most advantageous 
turn, then try to maintain it. 


Table No. 6 
0 RAIS ee Berry $5,000 
ohn 6 ite i evahinied same ee 1,000 
Net profit on working capital (per cent)...... 20 


Some businessmen use this yardstick. Your own ex- 
perience figures will fix the most desirable turn. If 
any deviation therefrom, investigate your working 
capital set-up. 











Table No. 7 
Assets 
SL tre os oo st dbadamhenet vera wis as owed $1,000 
TTS S ooclnG. 6 on ub oceeenst eh aces cdeken 2,000 
I a. i adhie was Gbe6<bhedmarad $3,000 
Liabilities 
EE I Es ai ods ctieh aale + dunes pele bhe $2,000 
i  . heions 54 atic aagheanh sane wdinn 2,000 
I, SE ee ee $4,000 
EN io n.0 cacti cabtnes cane panne, ahah 1,000 
ere oe ee. $3,000 


If current liabilities exceed current assets, you have 
a floating debt. 








Table No. 8 
Assets 
I, on 0. os os tn wd bab edn a eae $ 3,000 
i Re eI a ER 27,000 
NS Ne is ode Lag 2S 0 eee nae Ree $30,000 
Liabilities 
NR TOD Ti vis ain dc d dae s catisid awed $ 4,000 
5s Wan od ha Aide Data ablaniadl 5,000 
i Tk 8s k eovedis nee bs Ob ase < bel 21,000 
i IO aos «sok 6 didi «RB Bide Me $30,000 


You can have a floating debt but still show a net 
worth. This has happened to more than one member 


Jowa Contractors 


On March 2, in Cedar Rapids, contractors represent- 
ing the cities of Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Davenport, 
Mason City, Waterloo, Dubuque, Ottumwa, met to dis- 
cuss the possibility of organizing a state contractors 
association. The meeting was called by Don Maresh, 
a director of the Sheet Metal Contractors National 
Association. 

A tentative plan to organize a state association was 
decided upon. A formal organization meeting will be 
held in Des Moines on April 20 or, if this date is im- 
possible, at some date about that time. Further details 
will be published. Every Iowa sheet metal, or warm 
air heating, or roofing contractor is invited to come to 
the Des Moines meeting. 

A publicity committee will mail several letters im- 
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of this industry but business is in the safety zone only 
when the owner provides adequate working capital, 
even though net worth is substantial, even though 
sales are high and net profit is satisfactory. 








Table No. 9 
Assets 
ee  . . .., clin ii adelde ome olen bce $10,000 
EE Ee ee 10,000 
EP Fe ee ape a rer as FP $20,000 
Liabilities 
Ct Tee o4 vo oka os 6h caee ss wie ec kes $ 5,000 
Se Es irk So Sok k ob baad sed cimaet Paes 15,000 
Pes. ee hh ks Meche eee $20,000 


Working capital $5,000 before postwar expansion. 
Warm air heating dealer Jones finds that his business 
requires this working capital to operate effectively. 


Table No. 10 








Assets 
I TE Te $10,000 
Es Cis 0 o bie. ndbe5 bbe beanks 20,000 
ET Ss 5. co vgantucbd scouh+ aout $30,000 

Liabilities 
CG BN ii aa ek as cine Se Wisse wee 0 $ 5,000 
I BBA. Bi paline 05 50. dsb ke du se 08d 10,000 
kk RE St he een ee ee 15,000 
TG BA 6 bse eri weep ess CARR $30,000 


Working capital $5,000 after postwar expansion. 
Warm air heating dealer Jones’ net worth also was 
the same before and after expansion but fixed assets 
have doubled. Sizable increase in fixed assets puts a 
strain on working capital so it should be increased in 
satisfactory ratio after expansion. 


Expansion means additional space or additional 
working equipment or additional personnel and this 
increases fixed assets or current liabilities, necessitat- 
ing a proportionate increase in working capital to 
keep in the clear financially. 


- o- ee 


Four State Wan 


mediately to all known Iowa contractors. These letters 
will explain what a state association can do. The mail- 
ing list is being made up and the first letter should 
go out by the last week in March. Any interested con- 
tractor who does not get a letter by April 1 should send 
his name to Don Maresh, Maresh Sheet Metal Works, 
Cedar Rapids. 

The preliminary meeting did not attempt to set up 
by-laws or elect officers or establish a program of ac- 
tivities. All these matters will be presented for con- 
sideration at the April meeting. 

Iowa had a state association a few years ago. It is 
hoped Iowa contractors will want to start a new asso- 
ciation and will come to the next meeting. 
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QO F interest to employers are these questions 
on the nation’s new wage-price policy and their an- 
swers by Stabilization Administrator Collett: 

Q. Do employers now have to get government ap- 
preval before increasing wages? 

A. No. Employers are free to increase wages with- 
out government approval. This was a basic change in 
government wage policy made by President Truman 
when he issued Executive Order No. 9599 on Aug. 18, 
1945. Before that date, wage increases as a rule 
were not lawful unless approved by wage stabilization 
agencies of the government. 

There are two exceptions to the general rule that 
wage increases do not require government approval. 
In the building and construction industry, wartime 
wage controls have been extended until further notice. 
Wage controls established by the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to agricultural labor con- 
tinue in effect. 

Q. May unapproved wage increases be used as a 
basis for an increase in price ceilings? 

A. No. The Executive Order provides that a wage 
increase may not be used in whole or in part as a basis 
for seeking an increase in price ceilings or for resist- 
ing otherwise justifiable reductions in price ceilings 
or for increasing costs to the United States unless it 
has been approved by the government wage stabiliza- 
tion agencies. These are, first, the National War 
Labor Board or other designated agency and, second, 
the Stabilization Administrator. To be approved by 
these agencies, wage increases must meet certain 
prescribed standards. 

Q. Does the fact that a particular wage increase 
falls into a class that will be approved by the govern- 
ment’s wage stabilization agencies mean that wage 
increases of this type will be directed by the 
government? 

A. No. Just as the government no longer prohibits 
wage increases in excess of certain standards, so it 
no longer directs them. Wage increases are to be 
granted by employers or agreed to as the result of 
collective bargaining, conciliation, or arbitration. The 
standards for approval wage increases merely deter- 
mine when increases arrived at in these ways may be 
used for pricing purposes. 

Q. When an employer agrees to a wage increase and 
puts it into effect without obtaining approval of its 
use for pricing purposes, may he seek such approval 
afterwards? 

A. Yes. By putting a wage increase into effect, an 
employer waives the right to use it as a basis for an 
increase in price ceilings (or for the other purposes 
stated in the Executive Order) unless and until it has 
been approved by the wage stabilization agencies. But 

he does not waive the right to seek such approval. 
Approval will be given or withheld on the same basis 
as if the employer had made his application before 
putting the wage increase into effect. 

Q. Does an employer’s failure to seek or obtain 
approval of a wage increase mean that he waives 
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Answers to Wage Increase Questions 





indefinitely any right to have it considered for pricing 
purposes? 

A. No. The purpose of the Executive Order is to 
encourage voluntary settlements of wage questions. 
An employer’s reasonable expectation that he will be 
able to absorb a wage increase may be disappointed 
by unfavorable developments. If this happens, he will 
not be penalized because of being willing to take 
chances in an effort to settle wage controversies. 

If, after a reasonable test period— (was a six months 
waiting period; now can be ruled on immediately by 
OPA)—it is shown that an industry will be unable to 
absorb the increase, the Office of Price Administration 
will take the increase into account in applying its 
standards governing price increases. A test period 
longer than six months will not be required unless the 
industry’s experience within that period is clearly un- 
representative or unreliable. A similar rule will be 
followed in those cases in which ceiling prices are fixed 
or adjusted on an individual-firm basis. 

Q. Is an employer who has in effect an unapproved 
wage increase barred from receiving any ceiling price 
relief at all until the expiration of a reasonable test 
period after allowance of the wage increase? 

A. No. If the employer sustains other cost in- 
creases, such as an increase in materials prices, these 
may, of course, be taken into account for pricing pur- 
poses. In determining what, if any, increase in price 
ceilings is required because of such factors before 
the expiration of a reasonable test period, the increase 
in costs attributable to the wage increase will be dis- 
regarded. In such a case, the amount of the increase 
in costs attributable to the wage increase will be 
taken to be equal to the amount of the increase in 
payroll resulting from the wage increase unless it is 
shown to be less than that. 

Q. When the wage stabilization ‘agencies approve 
a wage increase, in whole or in part, does that mean 
that the employer will then be permitted to increase 
his prices by the same amount that he has increased 
his wages? 

A. No. The office of Price Administration, in pass- 
ing on an application for a price increase, will take 
the approved wage increase into account as an element 
of costs. The wage stabilization agencies, however, 
will not have passed on the question whether, taking 
the wage increase into account, a price increase is 
required. That question will be decided by OPA, 
applying the appropriate pricing standards. In de- 
ciding this question, OPA will ordinarily act on the 
basis of estimates as to the effect of the wage 
increase. 

Q. Is the present list of classes of approvable wage 
increases final and inflexible? 

A. No. Other classes will be added by the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator if experience shows the need for 
them. In determining whether additional classes of 
wage increases should be approved, however, the Sta- 
bilization Administrator will continue to be guided by 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Suggested 
Arrangement 
For a 
Heating Dealer's 
Office and Shop 


By Ernest E. Zideck 
Sheet Metal Consulting Engineer 


A READER who does a large volume of busi- 
ness in warm air heating; also sells oil burners and 
stokers and operates an insulation department has 
taken over the first floor of a three story building 
and proposes to arrange the office space to meet mod- 
ern ideas of merchandising and rearrange the shop 
so that materials and equipment will “flow” through 
the shop with a minimum of handling. The plans show 
the dimensions of the space and a suggested arrange- 
ment. Why this arrangement is suggested is explained 
following. 

In the layouts shown in Plans A and B, Plan A 
shows an arrangement of rooms on the ground floor 
measuring 40 by 70 feet; and Plan B applies to the 
ground floor of the building adjoining Plan A but to 
the rear and extending laterally beyond the 40 feet 
width, with an irregular shape “Storage” outbuilding 
reaching out to the tracks of a railroad. Space avail- 
able for shop and storage purposes measures, roughly, 
8,000 square feet. 

The office building floor space is less than 2,800 
square feet, further diminished by a stairway in the 
front used by the occupants of the upper floors. The 
main entrance door is 40 inches wide and opens into 
a hall, necessitated by the stairway. Although this 
hall could be cut short to gain space, it is thought best 
to have the hall available for entry into the Reception 
Room, and into a women’s rest room, located partly 
below the stairway. A 4-foot wide window in the front 
wall admits light to the stairway and the hall. There 
is a window 8 feet wide, shedding light into the Re- 
ception Room. A 4-foot wide window and another 
entrance door opens into a 6-foot wide passageway 
running from the front to the rear of the office build- 
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ing. Another 8-foot wide window in the front wall 
lights the space to the right of the passageway. There 
are six windows in the 70-foot long wall facing the 
railroad tracks, these windows each being 6 feet wide. 
The opposite 70-foot long wall also has six windows, 
but these are narrower, and consequently there is less 
light near this wall than there is shed through the 
six large windows in the opposite wall. 


Partitions and Partitioning 


Partitions of plywood and glass are recommended 
to separate the offices and the rooms, of which there 
are: (a) a large display room; (b) a small items 
display room; (c) a private office; (d) engineering 
room; (e) consultation room; (f) a large stock room; 
(g) salesmen’s office; (h) a second private office; 
(i) bookkeeping and cashier’s office; (j) men’s ward- 
robe and toilet room; (k) women’s wardrobe and toilet 
room; (1) reception room; and, (m), the aforemen- 
tioned 6-foot wide passageway running the entire 
length of the floor, from front entrance to the shop. 

In partitioning off the rooms and offices, first con- 
sideration is given to getting “light” where it is most 
needed. Three types of partitions are used (see Plan 
A). The portion marked (A) reaches from floor to 
ceiling and has glass panels 7 feet above the floor. 
Partition marked (B) is 7 feet high, with glass panels 
less than four feet above the floor. Partition marked 
(C) is of wood entirely, reaching to a heighth of three 
and one-half feet from the floor. Partition (A) is used 
(as shown in Plan A), for inclosing the hallway, the 
toilets, and the stock room. Partition (B) is used in 
the portion of the reception room adjoining the pass- 
ageway, in the wardrobes, and in the offices or rooms 
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Plan B—Suggested arrangement for strictly heating work and some alternate suggestions 
if some manufacturing is undertaken. Legend identifies machines—most of which the dealer 
already has. 











in which privacy is wanted. Partition (C) is used toilet room has glass panels commencing 7 feet from 





























along the passageway to fence in the bookkeeping and the floor. The same glass-provided partition (A) is 
the display rooms. used for dividing the women’s room from the men’s 

In the arrangement of the rooms and offices, the room, and doors shown leading into these rooms are 
space receiving the most “daylight” was selected for inserted in partitions reaching to the ceiling. But the 
“display rooms.” Also, these display rooms were placed partitions separating the reception room from the 
close to the front door entrance and to the reception first wardrobe, and also the partition forming the sec- 
room. With only the “low” partition (C) inclosing ond wardrobe including the partition separating the 
these rooms, the visitors are bound to be impressed cashier’s room from the wardrobe, may be only 7 feet 
with the “displays” on first entering, whether through high, as shown for partition (B). A similar 7-foot 
the door leading into the passageway, or coming into high partition may be advisable for dividing the cash- 
it from the reception room. ier’s room from the passageway, while the bookkeep- 

The 6-foot wide passageway is amply wide for trans- ing room proper may have the partition (C), same as 
porting goods for “display” from the shop to their the display rooms. The stock room should have parti- 
eventual placement. Display rooms may be entered tions (A), reaching clear to the ceiling, with glass 
from the passageway by doors 6 feet wide, to make panels 7 feet from the floor admitting light from the 
handling of the goods easy, or these doors may be passageway into this room. The two private offices, 
dispensed with, leaving suitable openings in the low the salesmen’s office, the engineering and the consulta- 
partition. The door from the passagewzy to the shop tions rooms obviously do not need enclosure reaching 
is as wide as is the passageway, and it can be of two up to the ceiling, and partitions (B) are the most 
halves, as shown in the drawing. That same kind of suitable. In Plan A, only the passageway has a dimen- 
door, or an overhead door, is provided for entry from sion circumscribed by use, whereas the partitions 
the shop to the stock room. It is not advisable that dividing the space into separate offices or rooms can be 
materials be hauled through the office-passageway if moved to suit (the consultation room can be positioned 
destined for the stock room, or if taken from stock next to the salesmen’s room, or the private office at 
room for use in the shop. A smaller door is provided right might be cut in size to provide more room for 
for entry into the stock room from the passageway, engineering, or the consultation room may be placed 
but this door is not intended for materials. between the private office and the engineering). 







Plan A, shows the stairway in the front of the office 
inclosed by Partition (A) reaching up to the ceiling. 






Shop Arrangement 








This partition may be left without glass panels. On Plan B shows the shops and a suggested equipment 
the other hand the Partition (A) dividing the stairway placement. The floor space is large enough to accom: 
hall from the reception room and from the women’s modate the present requirements for furnace, oil 
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burner, stoker, controls and insulation departments. 


Accordingly, the sheet metal shop is placed in the rear 
right corner of the building, utilizing the space be- 
tween storage and the foreman’s office for such work 
as may be necessary in preparing insulation, or work 
to be done on oil burners and stokers. These latter 
activities do not need to interfere with either the 
sheet metal work performed in the area marked (A), 
nor with the transport of goods from storage (B), and 
platform (C), or vice versa. Inasmuch as there are 
three large overhead doors opening into the shops in 
addition to the entrance from the platform, these facil- 
ities will prove of outstanding service should it be 
decided, later, to utilize the space (A-A) for other 


shop work, such as manufacturing. 


Bench and Machine Locations 


In the sheet metal shop, (A), the work benches are 
placed near the windows, and machines are distributed 
adjoining the benches, with power machinery placed 
near the supporting posts (E), for easier power leads. 
All the machines located are now owned by this con- 
tractor, except as noted following. Inasmuch as the 
sheets will be received into the shop from either the 
platform (C), or storage (B), or through the over- 
head doors (G), the existing hand-operated 10-ft. 
shear is placed at (1), with an eventual 10-ft. power 
shear placed at (2). The existing 10-ft. hand-operated 
brake adjoins the shear, at (3), with a possible 10-ft. 
press brake adjoining the power shears at (4). The 
power-driven Pittsburgh lock machine is placed at (5), 
with the drill press (6) and grinding jack (7) posi- 
tioned near the central supporting posts. A 3-ft. roller 
(8), a 5-ft. brake (9), floor shear (10), spiral shear 
(11), punch (12), edgers (13), elbow machine (14), 
swedging machhine (15), crimping machine (16), 30- 
inch rollers (17), 30-inch shear (18), 30-inch folder 
(19), circular shear (20), bench shear (21), bench 
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This arrangement of wall bins for larger parts with a 
table for small parts makes selection easy and quick. 





grinder (22), hand-operated drill press (23), and port- 
able electric welder (24) arranged as shown in the 
drawing. 

For purely sheet metal work as done for heating- 
ventilating and similar purposes, it will prove of ad- 
vantage to have two spotwelders added to the equip- 
ment, or one spotwelder and one seamwelder, tenta- 
tively marked at (25) and (26), respectively. A 
power-driven, 4-ft. roller for heavier gauges of the 
sheet metal could be placed at (27). But if sheet metal 
manufacturing of any kind is contemplated, it would 
be best to place the new power-driven machines along 
the supporting posts in the space marked (AA), where 
the power leads can be suspended from the posts and 
not interfere with floor space. In other words, if the 
space (A) should prove insufficient for all sheet metal 
work as may arise, then the existing, older equipment 
and benches may remain in the space (A), while the 
newer machines and equipment may be placed in the 
space (AA). In this connection, if a stamping press 
would prove of advantage, this machine should be 
placed as at (28), so that the pounding of the press 
does not interfere with work done in the offices. In 
any arrangement of a sheet metal shop in which pound- 
ing by hammers, mallets or the machinery is part of 
the performance, these activities should, as far as is 
practical, be as far removed as possible from office 
work and engineering. 


Small Parts Storage 


The stockroom (AAA) in the office building should 
not be used for sheets or other such common materials 
or heavy parts. Here should be placed in bins along 
the walls (or ceiling-high partitions), the small ac- 
cessories for oil burners, stokers and controls, and/or 
other expensive items. A centrally located turning 
table with arms as shown in Plan C, might prove of 
advantage, in that small parts may be taken from the 
bins and placed upon separate arms and into marked 
compartments, for selection as needed, by turning the 
table and picking up the part wanted, from the arms. 
There are several types of such equipment available, 
but a sheet metal shop can make its own, possibly 
obtaining only the casting for the turn-table. The 
arms may be arranged to best suit the purpose. 

The space marked (BB) in the shop drawing, now 
used for a foreman’s office, can be utilized for a larger 
expensive parts stockroom. Here can be stocked, also, 
the more delicate sheet metal, or smaller sheets of 
same. The room may also serve for a tool crib, the 
stockkeeper also attending to tools that are being 
checked out by the workers. For the foreman’s office, 
it would be advisable to enlarge the room marked 
(CC), by moving the partition (DD) to the rear 
marked by broken lines. 

In the event that the space (AA) is utilized for 
manufacturing or sheet metal work in addition to the 
present activities, there should be added two windows, 
cutting the wall in-between the existing windows, to 
have more daylight coming in. Along this wall could 
then be placed benches or tables for light assembly 
work, with the machine-production confined to the area 
near the central supporting posts. 

In a shop of this area it might also be of advantage 
to have an overhead conveying system installed, mov- 
ing in the materials from the platform (c) from the 
elevator (f), from storage (b), and from, and to, the 
three overhead doors. A conveying system undoubt- 
edly would prove a more modern, and less annoying 
system, than driving trucks into the shops. 
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Ten Years of Social Security 


hve tenth anniversary of the Social Security 
Act—late last year—caused few banner headlines in the 
nation’s press. It was a significant anniversary, never- 
theless, since over 80 million social security accounts 
had been opened for employees from the passage of 
the Act through the end of 1944, and 44 million work- 
ers earned wage credits in the same year. Right now, 
with the war at an end and the problems of reconver- 
sion mounting, there is no piece of legislation that 
affects both employer and employee more directly than 
the Social Security Act. 

The purpose of the two insurance programs set up 
under the Act is to provide a minimum basic security 
through social insurance by replacing partially the 
wage loss resulting from old age, unemployment, or 
death of the breadwinner. 

The first of these, unemployment compensation, is 
a federal-state system to assure most workers in pri- 
vate industry and commerce of a means of support 
when they are unemployed and seeking work, but can 
find no suitable jobs. (The Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act of 1944 provides similar protection to aid the 
veteran in his readjustment to civilian life.) 


Within two years after the passage of the Act, in 
1935, the 48 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii had passed unem- 
ployment compensation laws. Each state administers 
its own program. Benefits are paid in every state 
from an unemployment trust fund which is raised by 
a payroll tax on employers covered by the law. 


The rate of tax in 43 states varies with the employ- 
ers’ experience with unemployment. In the remaining 
states the rate is uniformly 2.7 per cent. For the 
country as a whole the average rate in 1944 was 1.8 
per cent. Employees contribute a percentage of their 
wages in four states—Alabama, California, New Jer- 
sey, and Rhode Island. There is a federal tax of 3 
per cent of covered payroll, but employers offset their 
payments to state funds, and the federal tax nets .3 
per cent. 


Insurance Covers 36 Million 


In 1944 approximately 36 million workers earned 
enough wage credits to be eligible for benefits if they 
became unemployed. These jobs were in private busi- 
ness and industry. Government employees, workers in 
non-profit institutions, maritime workers, and domes- 
tic workers are not covered by the Act. In private 
industry, the Act covers only employers with eight 
or more employees, but by the middle of 1945 29 states 
had extended coverage to employers of less than eight 
workers. Of these, 16 states covered firms with one 
or more workers. Through 1944, a total of $2,174,- 
363,000 had been paid out in unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 


The average weekly number of workers drawing 
unemployment compensation dropped from the top 
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weekly total of 1,268,566 in June, 1940, to the low 
point of 56,354 beneficiaries in November, 1943. 
Nearly half of those who filed claims in 1943 found 
other jobs or were disqualified before receiving any 
benefits. Most of the people who collected benefits 
were marginal workers—the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. In some instances, however, unem- 
ployment compensation enabled highly skilled workers 
to stand by their plants instead of scattering else- 
where during brief periods of conversion to war pro- 
duction, or while temporary shortages of raw mate- 
rials stopped production. In the present reconversion 
period, the program will demonstrate the degree to 
which the community can rely on unemployment com- 
pensation as a first line of defense against economic 
insecurity. 


Old-age and Survivors Benefits 


The second insurance program set up by the Social 
Security Act is Old-age and Survivors Insurance, 
which is a system to pay monthly cash benefits to 
insured workers and their families when the workers 
retire, or to their families when the worker dies. 
Monthly benefits first became payable in 1940. About 
65 per cent of the monthly beneficiaries are women 
and children, counting some women who have retired 
and claimed benefits in their own right, rather than on 
account of a retired or deceased husband. After five 
and one-half years, this program is beginning to serve 
its real purpose: to prevent destitution and to provide 
a basic minimum assistance for American families in 
which the breadwinners die or stop work because of 
old age. It supplements other resources such as life 
insurance and savings. 

Monthly insurance payments have just begun to 
“snowball.” Benefits in force were 245,242 amounting 
to $4,535,115 a month at the end of 1940; 483,579 
totalling $8,785,838 a month at the end of 1941; 691,- 
617 totalling $12,574,323 at the end of 1942; 885,393 
totalling $16,143,008 a month at the end of 1943; 
1,116,000 totalling $20,445,000 monthly at the end 
of 1944; and 1,285,000 totalling $23,600,000 monthly 
at the present time. The annual rate of benefits is 
now about $285,000,000. 

A considerable increase in retirement benefits is 
anticipated with the end of the war. In August, 1945, 
750,000 eligible men and women past 65 had jobs, 
many of them because of wartime opportunities. Other 
men and women past 65 who had formerly received 
benefits gave them up temporarily in order to take 
jobs. This definitely indicates that Americans prefer 
a job to retirement income when there is a job and 
they are able to work. 

Each worker’s benefit depends upon his average 
monthly wage and the length of time he has worked 
in employment covered by the system. A widow’s 
benefit is three-quarters that of her husband’s; a 

(Continued on page 142) 
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It’s Time To 


Soll Again! 


Wren merchandise returns to the display 
floors and shelves throughout the entire country, deal- 
ers will note a new type of customer, a customer who 
expects courteous and prompt treatment. With an 
abundance of merchandise will also come the old 
and erroneous idea that the most important thing in 
a store is its stock. When merchandise is plentiful 
let’s not lose track of the most important element in 
every retail establishment, and that is the people 
who sell. 

Remember also that during the war any merchan- 
dise that was available had a ready market. Articles 
made of wood were still made of wood, articles made 
of fabric were still made of fabric. The change in 
retailing took place in the minds of the salesperson 
and was then transmitted into the disposition of the 
consumer. 

No dealer, in his postwar sales plans, can afford to 
ignore the human problem in his business. Remember 
this truism—an insulting salesperson is obviously “off 
the beam”! However, an incompetent salesperson is 
often able to blanket his error with alibis and is 
usually successful in covering up any deficiencies by 
saying that “the customer didn’t want to buy any- 
how,” or “I don’t know what’s getting into people. 
No matter what you do for them they still don’t seem 
to know what they want,” or some other equally inane 
phrase which is simply used to cover up a lack of 
ability—a lack of effort—or a lack of sincerity. 

The dealer who is interested in maintaining his 
business and continuing to grow, to say nothing of 
getting an advantage over his competitor, will give as 
much attention to the human side of his sales problem 
as he does to getting stock on his shelves or in his 
warehouse. 

Even though it may seem to be elemental, I would 
like to suggest here a few considerations which de- 
serve the attention of every dealer. They may not be 
new to you, but neither are many other elemental 
things which are often forgotten in the rush to try 
and make another sale. 


Study Your Business 


During the next few months schedule at least one 
night a week or one in two weeks to be devoted to 
study of your business. Do it alone. In the silence 
of an evening you'll be able to determine many factors 
which will be “out of sight” in the rush of the day’s 
work. Your business deserves some serious consider- 
ation now since you may be at the cross roads of a 
very important era in your business career. 

If the time is ripe, give due consideration to sources 
of supply. Make up your mind now who you are going 
to buy from for the years ahead. Be sure the organ- 
ization from which you buy is reliable—that they 
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have always given you fair terms—and that they are 
thoroughly alert to the advantages which science is 
contributing to every device. 

Then give consideration to these elements: 


No. 1—Location. Emerson said that if you have a 
better mouse trap customers will beat a pathway to 
your door even though you bury your institution in a 
forest. Don’t kid yourself! Even though you sell 
items like furnaces, which are purchased only once 
in many years, the fact remains that if you really 
“merchandise” you have to be convenient to custo- 
mers. What is more, you should be in a location where 
prospects will see your store again and again, and, 
when in need, will remember you. That will produce 
the “extra” sales which add up in the course of years 
to a nice profit and a good many new customers. 


No. 2—Advertising. Don’t depend on 2 inch 1 
column ads in a newspaper announcing the fact that 
you are a dealer in furnaces or other similar equip- 
ment or that you conduct a service department. It is 
true that a sheet metal contractor wants to find people 
who are interested in employing his services, but we 
are sometimes under the impression that what is 
known as a “directory card,” giving simply your name, 
address and phone number, is to be considered as 
advertising. That is definitely not advertising since 
there is no selling effort back of it. 

If you are going to advertise, do so on a real mer- 
chandising basis. That does not necessarily mean 
large space. It simply means that you must sell your 
merchandise and your services. Tell people why they 
should do business with you. Tell them what you have 
to sell them; how what you have to sell will solve 
their problems. And if possible quote prices, because 
people want to know what a thing costs while they 
are making up their mind whether or not to come in 
to see you. 

Don’t overlook the value of direct mail. You should 
always be building a good mailing list of customers, 
home owners, contractors, corporations owning many 
buildings, etc. It will pay to get up an attractive 
circular which tells what you have to sell. Don’t get 
the idea that these things must be expensive. On 
the other hand, don’t try to get them up yourself in 
order to save the cost of an advertising man. The 
best print job and the best paper and the best postage 
stamps you can buy will be thrown away unless the 
message contained in the advertisement is effective, 
good selling, and good promotion. 


No. 8—Personnel. And now we come to the most 
important part of your business—the people who meet 
the customers who are ready to offer you their trust, 
their faith, and their confidence. All that you have 
done in the way of advertising to bring them in now 
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goes into effect. Al? the good-will that your previous 
job has brought you may now begin to pay off. But 
everything depends upon the people who meet the 
customer. And that applies whether the customer is 
in your place of business or whether your sales per- 
sonnel is out meeting with customers in their homes. 
When you employ sales personnel don’t worry too 
much about the name of a man’s grandmother or 
where he was born and how old he is. Many employ- 
ment questionnaire blanks are filled with all sorts of 
inane questions which have nothing to do with the 
success of the job ahead. When you employ a man for 
your sales force study these characteristics: 

No. 1. Appearance. (Face, hands, clothes. ) 

No. 2. Personality. (Is he easy to like?) 

No.3. Voice. (Does he speak fluently? Is his 
voice pleasant?) 

No. 4. Conviction. (Does he sound believable?) 

No. 5. Honesty. (1 don’t mean his personal hon- 
esty. I mean does he sound like a man 
who is telling the truth?) 

No. 6. Personal Habits. (Is he the kind of a man 
who can call at a home when the husband 
is away?) 

No.7: Knowledge. (Does the man know about 
what he is going to sell?) 

No. 8. Enthusiasm. (Does he develop enough en- 
thusiasm to’ reach a climax in his sales 
talk that will end in closing the sale?) 

No.9. Poise. (Is he the kind of a man that you 
could talk to for one-half hour without be- 

coming weary, nervous, or offended? ) 








for the attention of every member who is even re- 
motely concerned. Each man should be required to 
initial the sheet to say that he read it. 

No. 2—Some system should be devised so that each 
man who spends his time making outside calls will 
have an automatic check on his own accomplishments. 
It is easy for a man to get into the habit of thinking 
he is making more calls than he is—or that he is 
doing more than he really is in the way of sales effort. 
A daily report sheet showing the actual calls made 
should quickly put a man on his own and make him 
appreciate the fact that he is or is not doing his best. 
































No. 8—The individual salesman who is “headquar- § ™@ 
tering” from his home might try some sort of a “per- § °4u 
sonal” file so that he may in some way keep in touch § 4¢ti 
with his cash customers through such friendly media §j 294 
as a birthday greeting, a friendly greeting when the A 
birth notices show a new baby in the family, etc. § ‘ire 
Local papers give a great deal of information which § ©'S: 
can be used in keeping customers reminded of yourself Oct 
and your services. by : 

No. 4—Customers must not be forgotten after a § ‘Ol 
service has been completed. A follow-up file should call § 224 
for a visit or a personal letter six months or so after § '¢™ 
a repair has been made, or a job sold, to ask the cus- 194] 
tomer if the work was satisfactory and to show the § 4°” 
customer that you are interested long after the bill § °St@! 
has been paid. tion 

No. 5—Whenever a repair job has been completed ( 
some tie-up should be made either in the form of a § °“/@ 
sticker that is placed on the furnace which is repaired be h 
or a little booklet on the care of the furnace. In some = 























The author of this article is a “merchandising councilor" with certain definite 
ideas on how industries such as ours should "sell" their products and services 
to the public. One contact, of course, is salesmen or women. How to pick a 
good salesman and what to do with him after hiring, is the subject of this article. 
Other articles by Mr. Kiss will present other phases of this important post-war 
problem of contacting the public. 





















Fluency. (Does the man have a sufficient 
flow of words so that he can talk without 
struggling, hemming and hawing, or beat- 
ing around the bush?) 

No. 11. Reliability. (Is he the kind of a man who 
keeps promises, respects other people’s 
time?) 

No. 12. Ambition. (Is the man looking for a job— 
an income—or a career?) 

After you have given the prospective salesman all 
these considerations you will undoubtedly find that 
the question of salary, commission, bonus, etc., will 
have automatically answered themselves. here’s noth- 
ing quite as important as the personality, background 
and ability of the man who is going to meet the cus- 
tomers who have placed their trust in you. You'll be 
glad to pay him well when you find the right man. 


Keeping ‘Em on Their Toes 


Here are a few suggestions that will keep an organ- 
ization on its feet from the standpoint of recognizing 
selling as a career and business as a day to day 
opportunity : 

No. 1—Someone in the organization should go 
through every available trade paper and clip out items 
of direct value to your organization. These should 
then be pasted on a 8% x 11 inch sheet and sent around 
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way, keep the customer aware of the fact that to you, 
good-will is as important as profit. 

No. 6—Every time a salesman calls he can accom- 
plish more than simply developing an interest or get- 
ting an order. He can easily leave a prepaid postcard 
with the prospect so that the prospect may send you 
the names and addresses of friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors, etc., who might be interested in your service 
later. This type of selling gives you an easy entree 
since you immediately have the endorsement of a 
friend of your next prospects. 


















Above all things the months ahead and the years §*Plair 
that will follow will reward only those organizations #'™ac 
who look upon selling as an important, difficult proposi- §P'@2te 
tion. Whenever you deal with human relations you are “4 a 





involving yourself in one of those most delicate adjust- 









ments in business. Human beings are predictable tof! wi 
some degree, but the salesman who does not love people (Thi 
cannot sell them. anufe 

Make friends wherever you can. Have employees publish 
who make friends wherever they can. And make your Amel 
store, your service men and your service so compre- estic 
hensive—so thoroughly capable—and so doggone hu- ry any 
man that every one who knows of your company will =p 





think well of it, will feel that you are a friendly organ- 
ization and will keep you in mind for all business for 
all times. 
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- Oil Fired Price Increases 

\im 

ast. E ffective January 14, 1946, OPA has granted 
ar- § manufacturers of oil burners and oil-fired heating 


equipment price increases as explained following. The 
uch §j action was taken through issuance of Amendments 3 
dia § and 4 to Order 48, Maximum Price Regulation 591. 
the Amendment 4 to Order 48 says—‘“Section 2.5, Gas- 
etc. | fired and liquid petroleum-fired furnaces and unit heat- 
ich ers; (a) Manufacturers’ increase for items having an 
self § October 1, 1941, price. The maximum price for sales 
by any manufacturer of gas-fired and liquidified pe- 
‘Ng troleum-fired furnaces and unit heaters and repair 
call and service parts therefore shall be his price for the 
ter item to each class of purchaser in effect on October 1, 
us- 1941, increased by 12% per cent. Manufacturers who 
the do not have an October 1, 1941, price may not increase 
bill established maximum price without specific authoriza- 
tion from the OPA. 
“(e) Resellers Increase. The maximum price for 


co sale by any reseller (of the equipment covered) shall 
head be his maximum price to each class of purchaser in 
ville effect on January 13, 1946, plus the actual dollars and 


cents increase in present cost resulting from the in- 
crease granted the manufacturer under this section. 
“(g) The term gas-fired and liquid petroleum-fired 
furnaces means any warm air furnace using gas or 
liquified petroleum as fuel, but not including portable 
space heaters. The term also embraces sub-assemblies, 
repair and service parts specifically designed and pro- 
duced as a sub-assembly therefore, repair or service 
parts for use with this equipment.” 
Explanation—Cost data of seven companies were 
used in computing the adjustment. OPA claims these 
seven companies reflect the cost experience of the in- 
dustry. OPA says this increase reflects an increase in 
basic wage rates of 36.42 per cent and material prices 
of 12.42 per cent and average industry earnings of 
15.0 per cent for the years 1936-1939, inclusive. 
Important—A telephone conversation with OPA in 
January disclosed that at least one OPA authority 
rules that this increase applies only to oil-fired fur- 
naces with the oil burner sold with the furnace. The 
increase does not apply (says this OPA man) to an 
oil-fired furnace which may be designed for oil but 
rith which an oil burner is not sold. This OPA official 
explains this by saying that some oil- and gas-fired 
furnace manufacturers (no burner included) were 
pranted a 5 per cent price increase in March, 1942, and 
all manufacturers were given a 9 per cent increase in 
arch, 1948—so no increase is needed for furnaces 
sold without burners. 
(This ruling is currently being questioned by the 
anufacturers. A report of the final decision will be 
published as soon as possible.) 
Amendment 3 to Order 48 says—‘Section 2.4, Do- 
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*“(e) Resellers Increase. The maximum price for 
sale by any reseller of the types of oil burners or repair 
or service parts therefor covered by this section shall 
be his maximum price to each class of purhcaser in 
effect on January 13, 1946, plus the actual dollars and 
cents increase in present cost resulting from the in- 
crease granted the manufacturer under this section, 
and of which the reseller is notified by the manufac- 
turer. 

“A seller shall not be considered a reseller when he 
uses the types of oil burners covered by this section 
on or in connection with the sale of another article 
(such as a furnace) and his maximum price for the 
burner and the other article is established on the basis 
of a lump sum. 

“(g) The term domestic oil burner means all types 
of burners using lighter than Number 5 oil as well as 
horizontal rotary and gun type burning No. 5 and 
No. 6 oils. 

Explanation: OPA says this increase was arrived 
at by taking the cost data of eleven manufacturers 
whose figures show increases in basic wage rate sched- 
ules of 27.67 per cent and materials prices of 16.51 
per cent and average industry earnings of 10.3 on sales 
or 12.9 on total cost. 


Gas 


Amendment 4 to Order 48 covers gas furnaces, but 
one authority in the OPA says the order refers only to 
forced air gas furnaces. The OPA is still working on 
gravity type gas furnaces and no ruling has been made 
as yet. How the OPA can read this distinction into 
Amendment 4, Order 48, Section 2.5 (g) above is not 
understood. This ruling is also being looked into and 
will be reported as soon as possible. 


* 
Wage Premiums Ruling 


; eee G contractors engaged on federal 
and non-federal building work may now return to their 
prewar overtime, holiday pay and shift premium prac- 
tices without asking the consent of the War Labor 
Board, according to Stabilization Director John C. 
Collet. 

The way was recently cleared for the resumption of 
prewar premium wage practices when the building 
trades unions withdrew their participation in the sta- 
bilization agreement for the building and construction 
industry, effective, November 18th, 1945. This agree- 
ment, generally known as the OPM agreement, pro- 
vided for the standardization of overtime, shift pre- 
mium, and holiday pay practices. Participants were 
the contractors, government procurement agencies, and 
building trades unions. 

Builders are now expected to resume their prewar 
practices of overtime pay for overtime in excess of 8 
hours a day and double time for Sunday and holiday 
work. Since the building and construction industry is 
still subject to all wartime wage controls and since the 
payment of such double time premiums is regarded as 
a wage increase under stabilization rules, Stabiliza- 
tion Director Collet was asked to rule on whether re- 
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sumption of prewar premium rates would require ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board. 

Mr. Collet said: “This office has been requested to 
indicate whether such higher premium rates may be 
paid without WLB approval under the stabilization 
program? I designate as an approved wage increase 
the return to higher holiday, shift, or overtime pre- 
mium rates in the building and construction industry 
where such rates were established by contract and 
practice prior to October 3rd, 1942.” 

Director Collet limits pre-approval for a return to 
1942 premium pay to builders and contractors subject 
to the OPM agreement, that is, government contrac- 
tors. Private contractors and builders do not need 
WLB sanction before resuming the payment of double 
time for overtime work. 


* 
Wet Heat Shortages 


i. the January report of the Construction Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, is this item (which 
should interest the warm air heating industry). 

“Estimated 1946 requirements for cast iron radia- 
tion are 275,000,000 square feet; current production is 
16,000,000 square feet for 1946—an increase of 275 
per cent is needed. In 1941 the output of 16 plants was 
84,000,000 square feet. As of January, 10 plants were 
producing; 2 were on strike; 3 were shut down. With 
resumption of production in the 2 plants now on strike, 
the 12 plants will have a capacity equal to 90 per cent 
of the 1941 production.” 


+ 
G. I.’s Benefits Broadened 


| Seer of educational and loan benefits 
for veterans were among the major changes effected 
by the enactment of Public Law 268, amending the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (the GI Bill 
of Rights). 

The amended act eliminated the requirement to show 
that education was interrupted by military service. 
Therefore, veterans over 25 no longer are required to 
show interruption of education to become eligible for 
schooling benefits. Also the time for starting a course 
is extended from 2 to 4 years from either the date of 
discharge or end of the war, whichever is later; and 
the time within which education or training must be 
completed is extended from 7 to 9 years. 

The subsistence allowance for unmarried veterans 
pursuing a course in educational institutions is in- 
creased from $50 to $65 a month and from $75 to $90 
for those with dependents. 

The loan provisions in the original GI Bill also have 
been liberalized considerably. Any loan made by any 
of the prescribed agencies to an eligible veteran within 
10 years after war, in compliance with the terms and 
conditions of the bill, is guaranteed up to 50 per cent 
of a loan, or $4,000 in the case of real estate loans and 
$2,000 on other loans. 

Loans guaranteed under the GI Bill have been pay- 
able in not more than 20 years. The new law provides 
that the maturity date on a non-real-estate loan shall 
not exceed 10 years. Real estate loans are made pay- 
able in not more than 25 years, except that loans on 
farm realty may be made payable up to 40 years. 

The new law also repeals the section in the original 
law that any benefits received under the GI Bill shall 
be charged against and deducted from any future 


bonuses. 
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The new act extends to persons who served in the 
active military or naval service of Allied governments 
and who were citizens of the United States at the time 
of entrance into such service the benefits of the GI 
Bill, as well as the vocational rehabilitation provisions 
of Public Law 16, 78th Congress, to the same extent 
as in case of persons who served in our own armed 
forces. 


« 
Plan for Industrial Peace 


gi National Association of Manufacturers, 
with unanimous approval of management delegates to 
the recent Labor-Management conference in Washing- 
ton, has presented to Congress a program designed 
‘to establish a national labor policy in the public in- 
terest and to minimize industrial strikes. 

Management delegates were unable to convince la- 
bor delegates at the conference that certain phases of 
the labor situation need correction—labor seemed per- 
fectly satisfied to let legislation stand as it is. 

Here are management’s recommendations to attain 
labor peace: 

1. If the dispute is not settled by collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation or voluntary arbitration, it should be 
the obligation of the parties to give the Governor of 
‘the State in which the dispute is pending 10 days’ no- 
tice before any strike or lockout. 

2. In cases where a strike or lockout would consti- 
tute a public emergency or endanger the health or 
safety of the public, the Governor should be empowered 
to arrange for the appointment of a fact-finding panel. 

38. In cases where a national emergency is involved, 
or national health or safety is endangered, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, upon his own motion, should 
be empowered to appoint a similar panel. 

4. Such panels should within 30 days hear both sides 
‘through their own witnesses and make public the facts 
concerning it, without recommendation. Upon the ap- 
‘pointment of such a panel and for not less than 10 days 
following publication of the facts as found by it, the 
parties should be obligated to maintain the status quo 
unless a settlement is arrived at in the meantime. 

Following are other highlights of the proposals: 

1. “For many years, in the public interest, legisla- 
tion and governmental regulations have controlled the 
activities and defined the responsibilities of employers. 
The public is protected against monopolistic practices 
by business organizations; but the public remains at 
the mercy of monopolistic practices on the part of 
fabor organizations, since the Supreme Court has held 
that collective bargaining activities of labor unions are 
not subject to the anti-trust laws.” 

2. “The objective of collective bargaining is volun- 
tary agreement between an employer and the freely 
chosen representatives of his employees with respect 
‘to wages, hours and working conditions . . . collective 
bargaining is, and must be, accepted by employers, 
employees, and their representatives as a process to 
negotiate agreements mutually advantageous to the 
employer, employees, and to the public served by the 
enterprise.” 

3. “It is of fundamental importance that contract 
commitments must be observed without qualification 
by employers, employees and labor organizations. Each 
‘agreement should provide for appropriate guarantees 
to insure complete and effective compliance with pro 
visions of the agreement prohibiting strikes, lockouts 
or boycotts.” 

(Continued om page 80) 
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IT'S WHAT'S UNDER THE 
CASING THAT COUNTS! 


The GASTITE Furnace 


We keep emphasizing that 
“It’s What’s Under the Cas- 
ing That Counts”, because 
no furnace can do the job 
that the homeowner has a 
right to expect if the engi- 
neering, materials and work- 
manship are not exactly 
right. Nor can the dealer 
reap that extra profit of cus- 
tomer’s good-will with any- 
thing short of Waterbury 
standards. 


Assuming ample capacity, 
reasonable efficiency and 
long life with a minimum 
of upkeep cost, the out- 
standing thing that families 
want in a furnace is clean 
heat with never a trace of 
gas, smoke or dust to pol- 
lute the air of the home. 


And clean heat is the out- 
standing result of Water- 
bury construction “under 
the casing”. The body is 
made of heavy steel welded 
into one solid unit that is 
absolutely and permanently 
“gastite”. 


| Keeps 
Models for both gravity and Gases and 
forced air, to burn coal or 
tHE GASTITE Furnace Dust Out of the 


oil and in all sizes for which 


there i fitabl ] 
“ rin aig ae MODERATE IN PRICE Heat 
HIGH IN QUALITY Stream 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY COMPANY 


1122 Jackson St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Sizing The Branch Ducts 


OE adie the advent of the “Manual for De- 
sign and Installation of Warm Air, Winter Air Con- 
ditioning Systems,” two very distinct trends in duct 
design could be observed in the industry. On the one 
hand, we noted that an increasing number of heating 
contractors were beginning to formulate their own 
design standards. For example, some contractors were 
using almost exclusively branches consisting of 7 in. 
round pipes connected to 314x12 in. stacks leading to 
12x6 in. registers and ignoring entirely the resistances 
of fittings and takeoffs. In a surprising number of 
cases these systems worked, thanks to the flexibility 
of a warm air system. If the room was overheated, 
the dampers were adjusted to restrict flow. If the 
room was underheated, the dampers in the other ducts 
were closed and frequently the blower speed was in- 
creased. Under certain favorable conditions of room 
arrangement and duct layout, the systems were satis- 
factory enough so that the heating contractors became 
careless and assumed that there was nothing to this 
bother about equivalent lengths and c.f.m.’s and 
f.p.m.’s. In our local experience where we have scraped 
cobwebs in basements, we have had to admit that there 
is some amount of justification for this attitude. 

On the other hand, we had the “purist” in the game, 
the engineer who seeks no compromises—the designer 
who insists that every B.t.u. and c.f.m. and deg. -F. 
should be taken into account. These men make few 
mistakes; at least few that they will admit as due to 
their own oversight. 

Looking rationally at these divergent trends and par- 
ticularly after measuring and observing the perform- 
ance of a number of plants, one cannot but come to 
the conclusion that there must exist a middle course 
that utilizes all the available information now in ex- 
istence about the technical details of a duct system and 
yet at the same time is simple enough to be taught to 
beginners in the game. 

We have come to the conclusion that duct design is 
not quite as simple as merely putting a 7 in. pipe to 
each room and then dampering each run. We have 
observed that three out of four jobs may work satis- 
factorily under this arrangement; the fourth job is 
the one we are called upon to inspect and diagnose and 
correct. The contractor claims that “all my other jobs 
worked, but in this trouble job a smal] bathroom at 





*Special Research Professor, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois. 
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the far end of the house doesn’t seem to get any air.” 
The inspection usually reveals a frightfully large re- 
sistance, a number of bad elbows, and enough bottle- 
necks to supply a bottle factory. The expense involved 
in correcting this job would easily pay for the time 
and money involved in designing correctly all the four 
jobs that were installed. We have seen enough of these 
jobs to be thoroughly convinced that a “rule-of- 
thumb” scheme for duct sizing can practically ruin the 
reputation of a contractor. 

Neither are we absolutely sold that a thoroughly 
“engineered job” is as correct as some designers claim. 
When you realize that the best heat loss calculations 
may be as much as 10 per cent in error, that house 
construction is not consistently up to par, and that 
panel heating effects from the floor, wall stacks and 
chimney may affect the house performance, one is not 
so cocksure about so-called engineering accuracy. 


What Is the Manual Method? 


The design method presented in Section 7 of the 
textbook series of the National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association is industry’s answer to 
the problem of duct design. The selection of the size of 
branch duct, bootstack, stackhead and register can be 
made from tables if we know just four items about the 
room and the proposed duct system: 

1. Is the room located in the basement, the Ist story 
or the 2nd story? 

2. What is the total room B.t.u. loss per hour under 
design load? 

3. How long is the horizontal run in the basement 
from the furnace bonnet to the boot connection of the 
riser? 

4. What is the total of the equivalent feet values 
for all the fittings in the entire run from bonnet to 
register? 

None of these four items is difficult to determine. It 
has been demonstrated by Mr. W. D. Redrup of Hunt- 
ington, Ind., that an intelligent high school girl can 
be trained in a short time to make these routine deter- 
minations from a heating layout. From these four 
items, the girl was able to determine the “Combination 
Numbers” for each branch duct in the system. These 
“Combination Numbers” are Tables 8 and 9. As will 
be more completely discussed in a later article, these 
“Combination Numbers” give complete information 
as to: 

1. Size of branch duct, either round or rectangular 
in size. 
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_ CAPACITY TABLES FOR WARM-AIR AND RETURN-AIR BRANCHES 
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| (from bonnet to boot) or, : x Warm Return 
a ACTUAL LENGTH (from return plenum to boot) in feet. Ae Air Air 
1 to 8 to 13 to 18 to 25 to 35 to 45 to 55 to Combi- | Combi- 
7 ft. 12 ft. 17 ft. 24 ft. 34 ft. 44 ft. 54 ft. 64 ft. nation nation 
Col. a Col. b Col. ¢ Col. d Col. e Col. f Col. g Col. h No. No. 
| 7200 6700 6100 5600 4800 4100 3500 3000 41 51 
| 12500 11700 10800 9900 | 8500 7400 6400 5500 42 52 
| 16000 15000 14000 13000 | 11300 9900 8700 7700 43 | 53 
| 19100 18000 17000 16000 14200 12500 11000 9600 44 | 54 
25000 23400 21600 | 19800 | 17000 14800 12800 11000 45* 55 
32000 30000 28000 26000 | 22600 19800 17400 15400 46* 56 
| —g0000 75000 70000 65000 | 56500 49500 43500 38500 — 57* 
Fives LG Reese i es : | 
5500 5100 4800 4500 | 3900 3400 3000 2600 41 | 51 
9900 9200 8600 8100 | 7100 6200 5400 4600 42 | * 52 
| 13100 | 12300 11600 10900 | 9700 8500 7500 6500 48 | 63 
| 16300 | 15400 | 14500 13700 | 12200 10800 | 9500 8300 44 | 54 
| 19800 | 18400 | 17200 | 16200 | 14200 12400 10800 9200 45* | 655 
| 26200 | 24600 | 23200 21800 | 19400 17000 15000 13000 46* | 56 
| 65500 61500 58000 54500 | 48500 42500 37500 42500 ~ 57* 
Sete cat, i> ache Eee C 
| 4400 | 4200 | 3900 3700 | 3200 2900 2600 2300 41 51 
8100 | 7600 | 7100 6600 | 5800 5100 4500 4000 42 52 
10800 | 10100 | 9600 | 9000 | 98000 7100 6200 5400 43 53 
13700 | 12900 | 12100 11300 | 10000 | 8900 7900 7000 44 54 
16200 | 15200 14200 13200 | 11600 | 10200 9000 8000 45* 55 
21600 | 20200 19200 18000 | 16000 | 14200 12400 10800 46* 56 
54000 | 50500 48000 | 45000 | 40000 | 35500 31000 27000 — 57* 
| | ee T ania ——— —— cman J aceedl 
| 3900 | 3700 3500 | 3300 | 2900 | 2500 2200 2000 41 51 
| 6900 6500 | 6100 5700 | 5100 | 4500 4000 3600 42 52 
9300 8700 | 8100 | 7600 | 6800 | 6000 | 5300 4700 43 53 
11600 | 11000 | 10400 | 9800 | 8700 | 7700 6800 6000 44 54 
13800 | 13000 | 12200 | 11400 | 10200 | 9000 8000 7200 45* 55 
18600 17400 | 16200 15200 13600 | 12000 10600 9400 46* 56 
46500 | 43500 | 40500 | 38000 | 34000 | 30000 | 26500 | 23500 -- 57* 
—_—— } — r Tr +--+ 
3300 3100 | 2900 | 2700 2500 | 2200 | 1900 1700 41 51 
5700 5400 | 5100 | 4800 4300 | 3800 | 3400 3000 42 | 52 
7800 7300 6900 6500 5700 | 5000 | 4400 3900 43 53 
9700 9100 | 8600 | 8100 7300 | 6500 5800 5100 44 54 
11400 10800 | 10200 | 9600 8600 | 7600 6800 6000 45* 55 
15600 14600 | 13800 | 13000 | 11400 | 10000 8800 7800 46* 56 
39000 | 36500 | 34500 | 32500 | 28500 | 25000 22000 19500 — 57* 
Ee Set Ge | 1 . | 
oe 7 f od oer g 
Col.a | Col.b Col. ¢c Col.d | Cole Col. f For ducts that are COMPLETELY | 
| | INSULATED with ¥ in. thick insu- 
1 to | 10 to 18 to 2te | 35to 55 to lation from BONNET TO BOOT, 
9 ft. | 17 ft. 24 ft. 34 ft. | 54 ft. 74 ft. use these column headings. + 





* Use these items only when the building construction, or capacity requirements, necessitates the use of two adjoining 
stacks or floor registers. 


These Tables are for use in sizing BOTH THE WARM AIR AND THE RETURN AIR branches. 


Frictional resistances and temperature drops in ducts have both been accounted for in these Tables. 


[Table 9 is on page 72] 
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Table 6 


SAMPLE WORK SHEET SHOWING SIZING OF WARM AIR BRANCHES 


STORY 
FEET 


/ sTORY 


(Items 5 to |2 are shown in Table 3). 








































































































13 20% pang = 2 Ay ete 
14 TOTAL ROOM B.T.U. LOSS| 5642 6922 13 433 8783 613 2670 13820 
15 The sum of all the ROOM B.T.U. LOSSES is the TOTAL BUILDING B.T.U. LOSS — B.t.u. per hr. (Transfer this sum 
WARM-AIR BRANCH, STACK, AND REGISTER (See TABLES 8 and 9 for CAP 
16 Length, Bonnet to Boot 19 FeET| \@ FEET 13 FEET @ FEET iS FEET 13 FEET] 3) FEET| 
17 = Gravity—No. of Elbows ELBOWS ELBOWS ELBOWS ELBOWS ELBOWS ELBOWS ELBOWS 
ri +b. Air CPi, ced Revister =| [20 EQ.FT.] [)5 EQFT.| [30 EQ.FT. | 130 EQ.FT.| 136 EQFT.| 120 EQ.FT.| J}0 EQ. FT. 
18 Combination No. NO. 42 NO. 42 NO. 44 NO. 43 NO. 42 NO. 4]  |NoO. EACH 43 
19 Stack Size, inches 10 x 3% 10 «3% 14*«3% | 12*3% 10 x 3Y% 10 * 3% 12 *3% 
20 Branch (or leader) Size 6“rd. 6" rd. 6x8 7' rd. 4x8 4x8 5x 
21 Register Size 10xb 1Ox«b 14x*6 IZ*6 (Ox6 10 «6 12* 
22 Register Finish Prime Prime . : Erinag ; Pri 
23 Register Location Ft BBQYHW CLG rae epiew cio] Fl BB LW iG | Fissiw iG | FLssiw LG | FLeBLW@WCIG] FiBBiwW <7 
24 Stackhead No. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. 
25 Boot No. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. NO. 
ca 2. Size of riser or stack. 17b. Enter the sum of the equivalent lengths of all fittings 


3. Size of boot connection. 

4. Size of stackhead. 

5. Size and type of register. 

Tables 8 and 9 from the Manual are reproduced in 
this article. A part of Table 6 (the work sheet) is 
also reproduced. Section E of the Manual is the out- 
line of procedure for selecting the “Combination Num- 
i bers” from Tables 8 and 9. This Section E should be 
read carefully and the simple steps memorized. Once 
you have memorized the procedure you will find that 
the capacity tables will give you all the answers with 
a minimum of pencil work and brain power. 

Here are the steps to be followed in using Tables 
8 and 9. 

Before determining duct and register combinations 
required for any given room, the B. t. u. hourly heat loss 
. should have been calculated, as shown in Section A and 
Table 3. 

Use the middle portion of the same work sheet, as shown 
in Table 6. The numbered paragraphs below refer to the 
numbered, horizontal lines in Table 6. 











Line Nos. in Table 6. 
1. Name of Room in which register is located. 


2. Indicate whether room is located in basement, Ist 


story, or 2nd story. 


CPEB 3. These items were used to obtain room heat loss, 
LY to as shown in Table 3. They are not referred to in this 
su- 13. section. 
)T, 
| 14. Total room B. t. u. loss, as determined from Table 3. 
— In rooms to be served by one branch, the total room 
ee B. t. u. loss is also the B. t. u. per hour to be delivered 
ining by the branch. Where two branches supply the same 
room, divide the total room B. t. u. loss between these 
two branches. 
16. Enter the actual length in feet measured along the 


trunk and branch from the bonnet to the boot. Make 
measurements to the nearest foot. Do not include 
lengths of vertical risers in actual length measure- 
ments, since these are accounted for in tables of 
capacity. 
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18. 


18. 





and the register appearing in each run. Get this in- 
formation from Fig. 8 and Table 7. See the example 
in Fig. 9. The total for each branch is the sum of the 
equivalent length of: 


(a). the bonnet take-off connection, 

(b). all trunk elbows and angles between the branch 
and the bonnet, 

(c). trunk take-off connection to branch, 

(d). all elbows and angles in branch and riser, 

(e). boot connection, 


(f). stackhead and register. (Note that the equiva- 
lent length of high sidewall registers depends 
upon whether the throw is less than or greater 


than about 13 feet.) 


All the information necessary to size the branch ducts 
and register is given in lines 2, 14, 16, and 17b. 


Select and enter Combination Nos. from Table 8 for 
First Story rooms and Basement rooms. 


Select and enter Combination Nos. from Table 9 for 
Second Story rooms. 


Proceed as follows: 


(a). Locate the COLUMN in Tables 8 or 9 contain- 
ing the actual length of each run, shown in 
Table 6, Line 16. 

(b). Locate the SECTION in Tables 8 or 9 contain- 


ing the equivalent length in feet of fittings and 
register, shown in Table 6, Line 17b. 


In this COLUMN and SECTION locate the 
B. t. u. capacity nearest to that required for 
the run under consideration, as obtained from 
Table 6, Line 14. 


(c). 


(d). In the same horizontal line with the B. t. u. 


(Continucd on page 140) 





























































Table 9 





SECOND STORY. 
CAPACITY TABLES FOR WARM-AIR AND RETURN AIR BRANCHES 


























































































































| r r, P ‘ 
FOR ACTUAL LENGTH = aan —. Soot) _im feet. Warm | Retern 
INSULATED 1 to 8 to 13 to 18 to 25 to 35 to 45 to 55te | Combi- | Combi- 
METAL 7 ft. 12 ft. 17 ft. 24 ft. 34 ft. 44 ft. 54 ft. 64 ft. nation nation 
DUCTS Col. a Col. b Col. c Col. d Col. e Col. f Col. g Col. h No. No. 
Section A. 6300 5700 5200 4800 4100 3500 3100 2800 41 51 
10900 10000 9200 8500 7300 6400 5600 5000 42 52 
40 to 69 14000 13000 12100 11400 10000 8800 7800 6800 43 53 
Equivalent 17000 15900 14900 13900 12400 11160 9900 9000 44 54 
Feet for 
Fittings 21800 20000 18400 17000 14600 12800 11200 10000 45* ’ 56 
and 28000 26000 24200 22400 20000 17600 15600 13600 46* 56 
Register 70000 65000 60500 57000 50000 44000 39000 34000 — 57* 
Section B. 5000 4600 4300 4000 3400 3000- 2700 2300 41 51 
9000 8200 7600 7100 6200 5400 4700 4200 42 52 
70 to 99 11900 11000 10300 9600 8400 7500 6700 6000 43 53 
Equivalent 14800 13900 13000 12200 10800 9600 8500 7500 44 54 
Feet 
18000 16400 15200 14200 12400 10800 9400 8400 45* 55 
23900 22000 20600 19200 16800 15000 13400 12000 46* 56 
59500 55000 51500 48000 42000 37500 33500 30000 — 57* 
Section C. 4100 3800 3600 3400 2900 2600 2300 2000 41 51 
7400 6900 6400 6000 5200 4600 4000 3600 42 52 
100 to 139 10000 9300 8700 8100 7100 6200 5500 4800 43 53 
Equivalent 12500 11600 10800 10100 9000 8000 ! 7200 6500 44 54 
Feet 
14800 13800 12800 12000 10400 9200 8000 7200 45* 55 
20000 18600 17400 16200, 14200 12400 11000 9600 46* 56 
50000 46500 43500 40500 35500 31000 24000 
Section D. 3700 3400 3100 2900 2600 2200 2000 1800 41 51 
6500 6000 5600 5300 4700 4100 3700 3300 42 52 
140 to 189 8600 8000 7500 7000 6100 5400 4800 4300 43 53 
Equivalent 10900 10100 9400 8800 7800 6900 6100 5400 44 54 
Feet 
13000 12000 11200 10600 9400 8200 7400 6600 45* 55 
17200 16000 15000 14000 12200 10800 9600 8600 46* 56 
43000 40000 37500 35000 30500 27000 24000 21500 a 57* 
Section E. 3200 2900 2700 2500 2200 1900 1700 1500 41 51 
5500 5200 4800 4400 3900 3400 3100 2800 42 52 
190 to 250 7300 6800 6300 5900 5100 4500 3900 3500 43 53 
Equivalent 9100 8500 7900 7500 6600 5900 5200 4700 44 54 
Feet 
11000 10400 9600 8800 7800 6800 6200 5600 45* 55 
14600 13600 12600 11800 10200 9000 7800 7000 46* 56 
q 36500 34000 31500 29500 25500 22500 19500 17500 —_ 57* 
= ee = T 
FOR Col. a Col. b Col. ¢ Col.d | Cole Col. f Col. g For ducts that are COM- 
INSULATED PLETELY INSULATED 
DUCTS 1 to 9 to 15 to 21 to 28 to 43 to 55 to with 4 in. thick insulation 
8 ft. 14 ft. 20 ft. 27 ft. 42 ft. 54 ft. 70 ft. from BONNET to BOOT, 





















use these column headings. 



























+ 7 — 








* Use these items only when the building construction, or capacity requirements, necessitates the use of two adjoining 
stacks or floor registers. 


These Tables are to use in sizing BOTH THE WARM AIR AND THE RETURN AIR branches. 







Frictional resistance and temperature drops in ducts have both been accounted for in these Tables. 


[Table 8 is on page 70] 
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Part 2—Getting Water to the Pad 


| in the successful operation of an 
evaporative cooler is the method employed to get 
water to the pad and keep the pad uniformly wet. 
Usually water is supplied to the pad by one of two 
standard methods: 

1. A direct connection to the water supply system. 
Sometimes a humidistat is used in conjunction with 
a solenoid water valve for controlling water flow, but 
first cost of this method rules it out in most cases. A 
simple needle valve, manually operated, is customarily 
used. In the case of window units, the valve should 
be installed on the face of the unit for convenience 
of user. 

2. An automatic float valve, installed in inbuilt 
water reservoir in bottom of the unit, maintains the 
proper level of water. This valve, without attention, 
replaces water supply lost by evaporation. A minia- 
ture water pump, with individual electric motor having 
base immersed in the water in the reservoir supplies 
the required pressure for distributing system. The 
float valve has an exterior copper tube connection to 
nearest water pipe. 

A comparison of the two methods follows: 

1. No pump, or so-called “run through” method. 

Advantages: Lower first cost. Dirt filtered out of 





Associate Member, A.S.H.V.E.; Member, American So- 
ciety for Metals; Owner, American Metal Products Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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airstream by pad is washed down by water stream and 
carried out of unit through drain in bottom pan. Gar- 
den hose may be attached to this drain and water dis- 
tributed over lawn, flowers, etc., thus using the waste 
water. No dirt and sludge accumulates in water _res- 
ervoir, where objectionable odors could result if pan 
is not drained periodically. No possibility of pump 
motor failure exists. 

Disadvantages: Higher water consumption due to 
waste of water. Problem of user adjusting water sup- 
ply so as to ensure adequate moistening of pad with- 
out flooding. Flooding greatly increases water con- 
sumption and adds too much moisture to airstream. 
Under-moistening of pad results in insufficient cooling 
of air. In some cases the problem exists of what to do 
with waste water. 

2. Use of pump or so-called “recirculating system” 

Advantages: Simplicity of operation. Pump deliv- 
ers proper amount of water to pad. User simply flips 
switch on, or off, to control water supply. Very little 
water is used as pump uses same water over and over. 
In some cases, where water supply pipes are not avail- 
able, water may be carried in a bucket and unit filled 
through fan opening. Although this is inconvenient, it 
does provide cooled air where none would be available 
otherwise. 

Disadvantages: Higher first cost. Possibility of 
pump motor failure, although this happens infre- 
quently if pump is of proper design. Objectionable 
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odors caused when user neglects to drain water pan 
every few weeks. 


Water Distributing System Over Pad 


A small copper tube installed at top of pad and hav- 
ing small holes drilled in the tube for emergence of 
water, is the most common and most reliable method 
of distributing water over the pad. Improper diffu- 
sion of water over the pad results in dry spots through 
which hot air will be drawn into the building. Floods 
of water will result in a higher moisture content of 
air with no added cooling. 

Placing the hand in front of and near the fan blade, 
and moving the hand rather rapidly back and forth, 
will disclose spots of hot air if pad has dry spots. 
Visual examination of the pad, while the unit is in 


The water distribution tube should 
have its holes drilled in the top with 
a U-shaped baffle above to spray the 
water downward and break up all 
streams. Such construction does not 
clog up and wets the pad uniformly. 


—_ 
\ 
\ 


YS 


operation, should show uniform moistening, with few 
if any solid streams of water running down the pad. 
Droplets of water should be detectable only by look- 
ing through pad against a strong light. Pads should 
be given a day or two to “break in” before judgment 
is passed. Usually the fiber in the pads has a “heat 
glaze” from shredding operation and water requires 
a day or two to remove this. 

The water distribution tube should have its holes 
drilled in the top. If a corrugated “U” baffle encloses 
the tube and extends down into the pad the water 
sprays upwards against the baffle which breaks it up 
into many gentle droplets for introduction into the 
pad. This eliminates wild, penetrating streams of 
water which rarely moisten the upper few inches of 
the pad’s surface. Wild streams also deposit raw wa- 
ter into the airstream entering the fan blades and it 
is sprayed into room. Check for this by holding a sheet 
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of writing paper in front of the fan. If raw water is 
in the airstream, wet spots will show on the paper. 
As fine sediment accumulates in the bottom of the 
tube, stoppage will result if the holes are drilled in 
the bottom of the tube. 

When the controlling baffle is corrugated the corru- 
gations prevent the water from running to one end, 
when unit is set slightly out of level, which frequently 
occurs. These corrugations (very fine) also provide 
many drip points over the pad and assist diffusion of 
water. Improper diffusion not only results in dry 
spots, but requires a much higher consumption of 
water, especially in “run through” units. 

The copper tube should be easy to clean out. Even 
when holes are in the top, “liming up” caused by chem- 
icals in most city water supplies will eventually stop 
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up these small holes. Such cleaning is usually done 
when new pads are installed. Most users replace the 
pads yearly as they are very efficient filters of dirt 
and pollen. Since it is impossible for water to wash 
down all this filtered out matter, much will accumulate 
in the pad in one season’s operation. 

There are some other systems used to distribute 
water over the pad but none of them has proven as 
reliable in actual service as those previously described 
in detail. 

A “V” trough with holes in sides, or notches along 
upper edges: Impossible to control amount of water 
which flows out. Set slightly out of level, holes or 
notches on high end receive no water, while lower 
end receives entirely too much. 

Holes on an incline in a “V” trough: Since no pres- 
sure is provided to force the water through the holes, 
the holes must be rather large with consequent flood- 
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ing and poor diffusion. 

Spraying water over pad: This requires high water 
pressure to operate the spray heads, and in the case 
of ““‘flinger sprays” an electric pump to supply water 
to flinger, and a second motor to operate the flinger. 
Pads are literally “drenched” by either of these meth- 
ods. Although sprayed on outside the pad, raw drops 
of water are readily picked up by the air stream and 
deposited indoors. These spraying methods are used 
with some success in “squirrel cage blower type units” 


as much thicker pads can be used. They are not prac- . 


tical on “propeller” or “fan blade” type units. 

Fiber packed drums which revolve in water: Pad 
area is greatly reduced due to space limitations, with 
undesirable results previously outlined in case of “too 
small pads.” As the bottom of the drum is immersed 
in water, the pad soaks up excessive quantities which 











Holes in the bottom of the distribu- 
tion tube clog up. They also “shoot” 
hard streams of water into the pad, 
preventing uniform wetting. Thus 
drops of water are picked up from 
the wettest spots and hot air goes 

through the dry spots. 


pour down at top position of drum. Accurate fit 
around edges of drum is difficult, thus permitting hot 
air to enter. 

Where pumps, water flingers or drums are driven 
by the same motor that revolves the fan the user can- 
not turn off the water during or following a rain or 
other extremely high humidity condition and cannot 
use the fan for straight air circulation. Straight air 
circulation can be very comfortable under such con- 
ditions providing no water is on the pad. 


Water Pumps and Automatic Valves 
Proper design and construction of the miniature 
water pump is of particular importance. The pump 
must not be too large, both on account of first cost 
and ill effects of too much water. The motors on all 
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but the largest commercial units (“Squirrel Cage 
Blower Type”) range from 1/80th to 1/100th H.P. 
Power consumption is infinitesimal. As such small 
motors have a tendency to overheat, adequate provi- 
sion must be made for cooling. Also, since wetting 
quickly shorts them out, a housing must be provided 
to exclude water. Miniature fan blades are custom- 
arily installed on these small motors. This provides 
heat removal and cooling. The customary steel shell 
which covers larger motors must be omitted and a 
skeleton frame only used because the shell blocks the 
flow of air over the motor coils and laminations, even 
though air holes be provided in ends of shell. Omitting 
the shells permits the small volume of air created by 
blade to get quickly to the source of heat and quickly 
remove it. 

A sheet metal housing is usually placed over the 


entire motor assembly. This housing is much larger 
than the ordinary motor shell. Provisions must be 
made for air to enter this housing in order to supply 
the motor cooling fan and this air must enter in such 
a manner as to exclude harmful water which would 
be forced over motor. A pump housing and all pos- 
sible parts made of stainless steel or other non-cor- 
rosive materials does much to assure long life. A 
corrosion-resisting screen, of large area, should be 
provided to prevent bits of fiber from entering the 
intake of the pump. Small fibers or other matter can 
quickly stop up the pump and the distributing holes 
in the tube. 

It is well to have the water inlet float of corrosion 
resisting materials, and with no springs or fiber 
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washers which quickly get out of order. A spray shield 
on the water inlet will prevent water spray from 
entering airstream. 


The Discharge Opening 


A streamlined opening, or orifice, in the front of 
the cabinet will lessen the noise of air delivery and 
reduce the natural tendency of the fan blade to re- 
circulate air through its wings. This orifice should 
always be curved, as a plain hole or an ordinary collar 
will increase air noise to a considerable degree. 

Although in some cases the natural tendency of the 
fan blades to spread or diffuse air is sufficient, best 
installations are made with diffusion louvers which 
most manufacturers offer as optional equipment. These 
louvers should add little in the way of air noise and 
create little back pressure on the fan. Improper design 
will sharply reduce efficiency of the unit. Each louver 
blade should be individually adjustable, thus affording 
user complete control of air diffusion. Since fan blades 
deliver their airstream in a whirl or corkscrew fashion 
and not in a straight stream, as is usually supposed, 
designing a good discharge louvre for them is a serious 
matter. 

Sales Appeal 


Evaporative air cooling units should have “sales 
appeal.” A unit may have all of the desired mechanical 
features but little “eye appeal” and so remain unsold. 
Appearance sells them—good performance keeps them 
sold. 

Prospective purchasers usually object to exposed 
pads, poor paint jobs, excessive projection from the 
walls, or, to quote, “they stick out too far.” Cabinet 
design and color harmony should be such as to har- 
monize with the average home. Parts of unit which 
are visible from the interior are especially critical. 
Neutral colors which will harmonize with any fur- 
nishings are desirable. 


Commercial Installations 


Commercial users are easier to satisfy than home 
owners. While the appearance of the commercial unit 
must be good, such users usually put most emphasis 
on performance. Since entrance of cooled air in most 
of these commercial installations must be through 
transoms or other small openings, and since not much 
vertical space is usually available, cabinets are mostly 
square in shape, with three pads used, in place of the 


- usual large single pad on the domestic units, in order 


to attain proper pad area in available installation 
space. 

Both domestic and commercial units should be easy 
to install and service. Pads should be easy to replace. 
Many sales have been lost by high installation and 
service charges. 


Guarantee and Data 


The manufacturer should offer a fair mechanic&l 
guarantee, usually one year from date of sale to orig- 
inal user. Replacement parts should be readily obtain- 
able during the life of the unit. Many perfectly good 
units have been retired from service because simple 
replacement parts cannot be found. 

It is important that factory ratings should be 
accurate and every unit should be delivered with easy 
to understand instructions. Power consumption, horse- 
power of motors and charts on wind and humidity 
conditions should be included in manufacturer’s “Sales 
and Technical Manual.” These wind and humidity 
charts are essential because the manufacturer’s air 
delivery ratings tie in with these charts and the charts 
must be used for the selection of correct size and in- 
stallation on the proper side of building. In no other 
manner can this be accomplished. 


[To be continued in March] 








Tai Production Administration’s prior- 
ities regulation No. 33 (PR-33), effective January 15th, 
will assist private builders, educational institutions 
and others in the erection of moderate cost housing ac- 
commodations for veterans. HH preference ratings 
are to be allocated for the purchase of scarce building 
materials. 

Applications are to be registered with the Federal 
Housing Administration on CPA form for HH ratings 
to purchase scarce building materials listed in Schedule 
‘A’ of PR-33, namely; common and face brick, clay 
sewer tile, structural tile, gypsum board, gypsum lath, 
cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, cast-iron radiation, 
bathtubs, lumber and millwork. 

The builder must specify the size and type of struc- 
tures and the sales prices and rents to be asked. Max- 
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CPA’s House Priority 
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imum sales prices including the cost of land shall not 
exceed $10,000. Maximum rental is not to exceed 
$80.00 a month. 

Fifty per cent of all building materials will be re- 
served for veteran priorities. The remaining 50% 
may be used for (1) non-veteran housing both under 
and over $10,000; (2) veterans housing over $10,000; 
(3) industrial; (4) commercial; (5) government con- 
struction. 


The regulation is written not only to provide moder- 
ate priced houses and multiple unit dwellings for ren- 
tals, but also dormitories or group housing for educa- 
tional institutions for the benefit of veterans. The 
regulation also provides for the conversion of existing 
construction where it can be shown that it will result 
in increased housing facilities. 
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Heat Losses From Floors Laid on the Ground* 


[Part 2] 


By Richard S. Dill; Wm. C. Robinson; H. C. Robinson 


Floors Laid Over Crawl Spaces 


gue results of the test of the floors laid over 
crawl spaces are given in Figures 9, 10, 11, 12 (next 
page). 

Each of the crawl spaces was provided with ports for 
ventilation with areas of 1 sq ft for each 15 lin ft of 
wall in accordance with Federal Housing Administra- 
tion recommendations.: Some tests were made with 
the ports open, others with the ports closed, to show 
the effect of ventilation. 

When the ports are open and there is wind, it is 
safe presumption that the air in the crawl space ap- 
proaches the outdoor air in temperature. For estimat-- 
ing heat losses through floors laid over ventilated crawl 
spaces, it is therefore recommended that the same 
temperature be assumed for the crawl space as for the 
outside. 

With no ventilation, the crawl-space temperature 
will be somewhere between the inside and the outside 
temperature and will be lower for an insulated floor 
and for a greater ratio of exposed foundation wall to 
floor. 

The U factor for the floors laid over the crawl spaces 
was computed from data contained in the “Guide,” 
and the computed and observed values are given in 
Table 7 for comparison. 

The computed U values are based on the difference 
in temperature of the air near the upper and lower 
surfaces of the floors, whereas the observed U values 
are based on the temperature difference of the air 30 
in. above the floors and 15 in. below. Since the air 
temperature differences are larger in the first case, the 
agreement between observed and computed U values 
is better. than that indicated in Table 7, at least for 
floors 5, 6, and 7. The considerable excess of the ob- 
served over the computed value of U for floor 8 is 
probably due to edge loss, since this floor was insu- 
lated underneath, which should result in a large ratio 
of edge loss to total loss. 

A mathematical expression for the heat loss from 
concrete floors laid over crawl spaces should, if pre- 
cision is necessary, take into account both the loss 
to the crawl space and the loss through the edge. The 
crawl-space temperature depends upon the outdoor 
and indoor temperature, upon the ratio of side-wall 
areas to floor areas and upon the conductances of the 
side walls. The loss through the edge depends upon a 
number of factors also. The complexity of computing 
precise estimates of heat losses through floors laid 





1 FHA Minimum Requirements for Rental Housing Projects, 
submitted under title VI, section 608, National yy Act, 
May 26, 1942, and THA Minimum Reuirements for New Dwell- 
ings (issued separately for each State). 





*Reprinted from Report BMS 103, “Measurement 
of Heat Losses from Slab Floors,” National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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TABLE 7.—Comparison of observed and computed values of U 


for floors laid over crawl spaces 


{U = Btu per hour for each square foot and for 1 degree 
Fahrenheit difference in temperature between air 
over the floor and air in the crawl spaces] 


U value 
Difference 
Floor number Observed* Computed® Numerical Percentage 
ue oo amweditiedes 0.24 0.27 —0.03 —13 
GtestaVeevirtenes 46 .50 —.04 —-4 
Vaitnw ih thaceabian .34 .38 —.04 —12 
RR Oe .30 17 +.13 +43 





* Observed conductance indicated by results of tests. 
‘ >’ Conductance indicated by computations based on handbook 
ata. 





over crawl spaces makes it doubtful that builders will 
consider attempts to make them worthwhile. 

It is believed that the observed factors shown on 
Figures 9, 10, 11, 12 will be found suitable for estimat- 
ing heat losses in small houses through floors of the 
types tested because the test structure was purposely 
designed to have about the same ratio of exposed wall 
area to floor area as would exist in a one-story house 
25 ft sq. 

Temperature Distribution 


The average temperature distribution observed on 
the surfaces of the floors are shown in Figures 5 to 
12, inclusive. The average for all observations and the 
average differences in temperature between the floors 
at the center of the room and the air 30 in. above the 
center are given in Table 8. 





TABLE 8.—Temperature distribution on floors 


[Test conditions: Air temperature at center of room 30 in. above 
the floor 70° F; ground temperature at 1-ft level 38.2° F] 
Observations 
Difference in 


Floor surface, distance temperature 
from wali— between— 
Floor 
surface 
at 66 in. 
Airand and at 12 
floor in. from 
Floors 12 in. 30 in. 66 in. surface side wall 
SLAB FLOORS LAID ON THE GROUND 
°F °F °F °F °F 
Riese cacy uenete 60.1 63.1 65.2 4.8 5.1 
Pk Micekeews 60.4 63.5 65.7 4.3 5.3 
BG Wiis «esip xxtedss 62.0 63.9 65.7 4.3 3.7 
is Gis sns0 beac’ a 60.0 64.0 65.8 4.2 5.8 
FLOORS LAID OVER CRAWL SPACES 
No. 5: 
Open Kaien 60.9 61.0 62.4 7.6 1.5 
CES awe wee AN 0 62.6 62.9 64.5 5.5 1.9 
No. 6: 
Open 55.0 56.8 57.4 12.6 2.4 
Closed 60.1 61.7 62.4 7.6 2.3 
— = 
n 
- bare . 59.3 61.0 61.8 8.2 
jearpeted 52.7 53.2 53.2 16.8 
Cl 
ea: bare .. 59.6 61.3 62.0 8.0 
{ carpeted 58.8 59.6 60.6 9.4 
No. 8: 
OS errr ree 49.7 63.5 64.2 5.8 
Closed 62.1 65.3 66.1 3.9 
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Figure 9 
Floor No. 5 Average Out- 
heat eide 
Crore section showing obeervod heat losses lore temp 
and temperature distributions. . Btu/hr OF Bogey Roos 
per teap temp 
X indicates thermocouple location on floor eq ft oF oF 







surface, 





Ploor surface thermocouples were on line ° 
acrose middle of floor. 






Room air thermocouple was 30 in. above floor. 























Period Test Observation AVERAGE TEMPERATURE DEGREES F 
Fo. ‘Condition Period 











1. Enclosed radiator, crawl 
space ventilated Jan. 27 to Jan. 31 7.46 32.0 36.4 60.9 61.0 39.3 62.3 62.1 70.3 33.6 38.6 69.7 






2. Encloeed radiator, craw) 
space closed Feb. 2 to Feb. 7 4.95 30.1 36.86 62.3 62.5 48.7 64.1 64.1 72.4% 32.1 31.9 70.1 









3. Enclosed radiator, crawl 

space closed Fed. 9 to Feb, 13 5.02 26.4% 36.1 62.5 62.8 49.6 64.4% 64.3 70.4 32.4 34.6 69.8 
4, Unenclosed radiator, crawl 

space closed Feb. 16 to Feb. 21 4.65 31.5 38.8 63.1 63.4% 51.4% 65.1 66.6 72.0 34.9 37.9 70.5 
























5. Unenclosed radiator, crawl 
epace ventilated Feb. 23 to Feb. 27 7-61 31.6 36.6 60.8 61.0 383 62.5 64.4% 71.2 32.0 34.4 70.9 
If G ie defined as the average gradient from point Observed value of U = 0,24 
A to point B in degrees F per foot for each degree 
FP difference between point B and Bogey temperature, U = Heat lose, Btu per hour for each equare foot and for 
then each degree F difference in temperature between air 


e 30 in. above and air 12 in. below floor. 
4G = 0.0133 with crawl epace ventilated 
G = 0.0141 with crawl epace closed 


” 
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Figure 10 
Average Out- 
Floor No. 6 see eide 
loes temp 
Crose section showing obeerved heat losses re) 
and temperature distributions, oe ’ ter Roce 
X indicates thermocouple location on floor oq ft " 5 
eurface,. 
Floor eurface thermocouples were on line 
acrose middle of floor. 
Room air thermocouple was 30 in. above floor, 
+ 4 + + 
Period Test Odeervation AVERAGE TEMPERATURE DEGREES PF + 
No, Condition Period - 
v Enclored radiator, crawl Jan. 27 to Jan. 31 12.84 32,0 43.7 54.7 56.7 40.7 57.3 57-4 61.9 43.4 38.6 70.5 
space ventilated 
2. Enclosed radistor, crawl Feb. 2 to Feb. 7 8.07 30,2 50.0 59.4 61.0 52.9 61.9 62.2 65.9 48.5 31.9 70.5 | 
epace close 
3. Enclosed radiator, cra#l Fed. 9 to Feb. 13 8.00 28.7 50.2 60.2 61.8 53.9 62.4 62.6 66.6 48.6 34.6 70.2 
Space closed 
&, Unenclored radiator, cranl Feb. 16 to Feb. 21 7-06 31.7. 51.7 60.8 62.3 54.4 62.9 64.7 67.6 50.8 37.9 70.3 ! 
epace closed 
5. Unenclosed radiator, craal Feb. 23 to Feb. 27 13.07 31.8 45.4% 55.2 56.9 40.1 57.4 59.0 62.2 42.9 34.4 70.2 ; 
epace ventilated 
If G te defined es the avernge gradient from point Observed value of U « 0,46 
A to point 5 in degrees F per foot for each degree 
F difference between point B and Bogey temoerature, U = Heat lose, Btu per hour for each square foot and for 
then each degree F difference in temperature between-air 
30 in, above and air 12 in, below floor. 
@ = 0.0261 with crawl epace ventilated 
G = 0,0142 with crawl epace closed 
[Part 1 d in the J i ] 
AMERIC 
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Figure 11 Average Out- 


















































heat eide 
lorr temp 
Floor No. 7? Btu/hr OF 
per 
Crore section showing obeerved heat lorses sq ft 
and temperature dietributions. 
K indicates thermocouple location on floor 
surface, 
Floor surface thermocouples were on line 
acrose middle of floor, 
Room air thermocouple was 30 in. above floor. 
y ’ 
Period Teet Obeervation AVERAGE TEMPERATURE DEGREES F 
Fo. Condition Period 
1. Enclored radiator, crawl epace 
ventilated Jan, 27 to Jan. 31 11.56 32.1 44.6 54.9 56.9 41.5 57.5 57-5 62.3 43.6 36.6 70.5 
2. Fnclored radiator, crawl space : } 
closed Feb. 2 to Fed. 7 7-54 30.5 51.1 59.3 61.0 52.7 61.8 62.2 66.8 48.6 31.9 70.2 
3. Enclored radiator, crawl space 
closed Fed. 9 to Feb. 13 7.12 26.8 51.3 59.9 61.5 53.1 62.2 62.5 67.2 48.6 34.6 70.2 
4, Unenclored radiator, crawl epace 
closed, floor carveted Fed. 16 to Feb. 21 6.06 31.7 52.0 588 59.6 53.3 60.6 61.4% 64.6 50.4% 37.9 70.3 
5. Unenclosed radiator, crawl space 
ventilated, floor carpeted Feb. 23 to Feb. 27 10.26 31.9 45.8 52.7 53.2 36.4% 53.2 54.0 56.0 42.9 34.4% 70,4 
If G ie defined as the averege gradient from Obeerved value of U = 0.42 for bare floor 
point A to point B in degrees F per foot for U = 0,34 for floor covered with carpet 
each degree F difference between point B and 
Bogey temperature, then U = Heat loss, Btu per hour for each equare foot and for 
each degree F difference in temperature between air 
G = 0,0305 with crawl space ventilated 30 in, above and air 12 in. below floor. 
G = 0,092 with crawl epace closed 
~ 
Figure 12 
Ave Out- 
Floor No, 8 heat side 
Jrose section showing observed heat losses Btw *gpP 
and temperature distributions, ing 
X indicates thermocouple location on floor eq ft 
eurface, 
Ploor surface thermocouples were on line 
acrose middle of floor, 
Room air thermocouple was 30 in. above floor, 
4 vy Y j 
Period Test Observation AVERAGE TEMPERATURE DEGREES F , 
Fo. Condition Period | 
1. Enclosed radiator, crawl Jan. 27 to Jan. 31 9.69 32.2 41.6 59.3 63.4 36.4 64,0 64.9 65.9 41.6 38.6 70.9 
Space ventilated 
2. Enclosed radiator, crawl Feb. 2 to Feb. 7 7-19 30.9 48.1 61.4 64.8 48.0 65.6 66.4% 68.0 46.6 31.9 71.2 
space closed Ht 
3. Enclosed radiator, crawl Feb. 9 to Fed. 13 6.69 29.2 48.5 62.1 65.4 49.4 65.9 66.8 66.0 48.7 34.6 71.0 | 
epace closed 
&, Unenclosed radiator, crawl Feb. 16 to Feb. 21 6.35 3203 50.2 62.8 65.8 51.0 66.7 66.7 69.1 51.3 37.9 71.3 
espace closed 
5. Unenelosed radiator, crawl Feb, 23 to Feb. 27 6.99 32.2 42.9 60.1 63.5 37.6 64.3 66.7 66.0 41.6 34% 71.3 
espace ventilated 
If G is defined as the average gradient from point Observed value of U = 0.30 P 
A to point B in degrees F per foot for each degree | 
P difference between point B and Bogey temperature, U @ Heat loss, Btu per hour for each square foot and for } | 
then each degree F difference in temperature between air | 


30 in. above and air 12 in. below floor, 
G = 0,0361 with crawl space ventilated 
@ = 0.0283 with crawl space closed 





[Figures 5, 6, 7, 8 appeared in the January issue] 
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The data show that the temperature gradients across 
the floors were smaller and, therefore, in general, con- 
ditions were better in this respect for floors laid over 
crawl spaces than for those laid on the ground. On 
the other hand, the difference in temperature between 
the floor and the air above it was less and, therefore, 
in general, conditions were better in this respect for 
the floors laid on the ground than for those laid over 
crawl spaces. 

Of the bare floors, wood floor 5 had the least lateral 
temperature gradient. Of the floors laid over crawl 
spaces, insulated concrete floor 8 and wood floor 5 had 
temperatures closer to that of the air above them than 
the other floors. 

The thermocouples on floor 7 were under the rug, 
so that the readings made with the rug in place are 
useful in indicating the horizontal temperature gra- 
dient, but the difference shown between floor-surface 
temperature and air temperature 30 in. above the floor 
is not comparable with the others recorded because in 
all other cases the floors were bare. 


Condensation on the Test Floors 


It is known that condensation on concrete floors or 
on surfaces adjacent to them can be a source of diffi- 
culty, especially in summer. In order to determine to 
what extent condensation would occur on the concrete 
floors, the test structure was gently ventilated with 
outside air under summer conditions. For one part of 
the test period all floors were left bare; during an- 
other part, some were covered with rugs. Although 
no condensation was visible, the rugs gained in weight. 
This fact may indicate that slightly worse atmospher- 
ic conditions would have resulted in visible conden- 
sation and eventually would have caused the rugs to 
deteriorate. 

Sufficient data to generalize are not available, but 
it may be necessary to remove rugs or other insu- 
lating bodies from concrete floors during the summer 
in climates with a relative humidity similar to that of 
Washington, D. C. 

The amount of condensation will, of course, be in- 
creased by cooking or washing operations, which lib- 
erate water vapor within a house. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Information gathered during these tests indicates 
that, as far as warmth or heat loss is concerned, a 
concrete floor may as well be placed on the ground as 
to be laid over an unheated crawl space. This conclu- 


sion does not apply to a moor laid over a closed crawl 
space containing heating pipes or ducts. Such a floor 
would undoubtedly be warmer in winter and therefore 
more* comfortable than a concrete floor laid on the 
ground or a concrete floor laid over an unheated space. 

Insulation at the edge was found to lower the heat 
loss from a floor. An arrangement such as that shown 
for floor 3, or one similar in principal, for insulating 
slab floors laid on the ground is probably practicable 
in many cases. Installation of an insulating barrier at 
the edge of a floor laid above a crawl space compli- 
cates the support problem, and the expense may make 
its use inadvisable. A wood floor requires no special 
insulating treatment at the edge. 

The data indicate that insulation at the edge of the 
floor is much more important for floors laid on the 
ground, so far as warmth in winter is concerned, than 
insulation under the center of the floor. Water may be 
prevented from entering the floor structure from un- 
derneath by using crushed stone, cinders or gravel, 
in a depth of a few inches, and a layer of tar paper 
or other material impervious to water. Such a layer 
of insulating material between the floor and the mass 
of earth beneath may also permit the floor tem- 
perature to follow the changes in temperature of 
the air above it more closely. This would lessen the 
probability of condensation on the floor surface in 
summer, since, if the floor can be sufficiently warmed 
by the air at the beginning of a period of warm wea- 
ther, condensation on the floor will not occur because 
the temperature will be above the dew point at all 
times. 

The tests described in this repert were made with 
special reference to small houses, but there appears 
to be no reason why the conclusions are not applicable 
to large structures as well. 

The data on floors laid over crawl spaces indicate 
that the factors contained in handbooks are suitable 
for estimating heat losses through such floors, except 
in the case of a floor which is heavily insulated on the 
underside. In this case, the edge loss increases largely 
in comparison to the total loss through the floor, and 
this may result in an underestimate unless it is taken 
into consideration. The number of factors involved 
indicate that heat losses through floors laid over craw! 
spaces should be computed on the basis of an estimated 
crawl-space temperature. For a continuously venti- 
lated crawl space, the tempertaure should be assumed 
to be the same as the outdoor temperature. 


> -——- —_—_——- 


Plan for Industrial Peace 


(Continued from page 66) 


4. “It is fundamental that there be no unionization 
of any part of management .. . since the foreman ex- 
ercises managerial authority, he must be solely and ex- 
clusively responsible to higher management. Super- 
visors and foremen organized for collective bargain- 
ing would be placed in a position of dual obligation. 
Furthermore, the foreman could not receive and act on 
grievances for the management, since it would mean 
the unions had taken over both sides of the bargaining 
table. The term ‘employee’ in the Wagner Act should 
be clearly defined, either by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or by Congress, to exclude all persons hold- 
ing full time managerial and supervisory positions.” 

5. “Every effort should be made toward the reorgan- 
ization of the Conciliation Service, to establish it as an 
effective, efficient and completely impartial agency 


within the Department of Labor. The personnel o/ 
the Conciliation Service should be characterized by 
impartiality, integrity and a knowledge of labor-man 
agement problems . . . the service should be improved 
through the appointment of competent and qualified 
conciliators and officers, at commensurate salaries 
without regard to civil service requirements; provi 
sions for practical training, necessary information and 
adequate facilities for all conciliators, and adequat 
funds. Conciliation must, under all conditions, bé 
maintained as distinct and separate from arbitrati 

. . a Commissioner of Conciliation must never be as 
signed to a case as an arbitrator, except where a wri! 
ten request for his services as arbitrator has bee 
made by both parties to a dispute.” 
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than HE following statements and Table 1 are 
y be taken from Thermal Insulation of Buildings, Circular 
un-§ of the United States Bureau of Standards No. 376: 
avel, “An estimate of the probable savings in fuel result- 
aper @ ing from insulating or weather stripping an ordinary 
ayer @ dwelling house is given in Table 1. The first part of 
mass the table gives the fuel saving expressed in per cent 
tem-§ of fuel which would have been required for a similar 
e off house without insulation or weather stripping. In the 
. thef§ second part of the table the savings are expressed in 
e inj™ per cent of fuel required for a house without insulation 
rmed ij but weather-stripped windows. The calculations were 
wea-@ based on data on heat transfer in building construction 
ause—™ taken from the Guide, published by the American So- 
t all ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. An av- 
erage insulating material (K-0.31) is assumed, but no 
with™ commercial fibrous or cellular insulating material de- 
vearsfs Parts far enough from this average value to make a 
cablefe significant difference in the approximate figures in 
Table 1. In taking into account the effect of windows 
licatems 2nd doors it is assumed that the aggregate area of 
tablefs Such opening is equal to one-fifth of the total side-wall 
surface and that the heat loss through such open- 
ings is that corresponding to a 65-mile wind 
striking perpendicular to the wall. This corresponds 
roughly to average conditions over a large part of the 
country. Whenever insulation is involved it is assumed 
that the insulation is applied to both walls and roof 
and that the insulation is not substituted for some 
other member which is present in the uninsulated con- 
struction.” 











Table | 


TABLE 1.—Approximate fuel savings in dwelling houses 
[Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been 
required for similar house without insulation or 
weather stripping] 

Saving, per cent 
No insulation, weather stripped.................. 15-20 
Same, with storm windows...............sesee0. 25-30 
















nel offf'e-inch insulation, not weather stripped.......... 20-30 
ed by ’4-inch insulation, weather stripped Be ae *40 
~aeeS 2-inch insulation, with storm windows nite Caer eee *50 

od l-inch insulation, not weather stripped............ 30-40 
prove‘@l-inch insulation, weather stripped................ *bO 
alifiedi-inch insulation, with storm windows............. *60 
laries—® ‘About. 


provila _ Saving, per cent 
on and ith double windows, no insulation............. 10-15 

nal e-  s s nen tok d kena babes cen 25-35 
eque"f2-inch insulation, with storm windows........... 40-45 
ns, “@-inch insulation only... ...........ccccceeceees 35-45 
tratiO@@-inch insulation, with storm windows............ 50-55 
be as 


The ranges in values correspond to the extremes in wall 
a wr 
s bee! Bs: 


“Reprinted from a booklet, “House Insulation,” U. S. 
Vent. of Commerce. 
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Fuel Savings Effected by Insulation 
ol And Other Weatherproofing Means” 





construction usually encountered in average dwelling 
houses. 

Economies effected by insulation when it is used to 
replace other building materials are shown in Tables 
2 and 3. The figures in these tables likewise are based 
on data from the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers’ Guide. Assumptions as to areas 
and wind conditions are the same as those used in 
Table 1. 

A wide range in fuel savings will be noted for the 
different types of insulation. This range is due to 
variations in the insulating value of the materials re- 
placed, in methods of application, and in comparative 
wall and roof areas in different houses. 

When insulating board is used as sheathing, for 
example, maximum savings occur when the exterior 
surface must be furred out from the insulating board. 
This is particularly true of a shingle exterior finish. 
In such instances, an additional air space with its 
consequent insulating properties is formed between the 
insulation and the shingles. 

Minimum savings occur when the insulation replaces 
light-weight softwood sheathing on the walls of a 
single-story house. 


Table 2 


TABLE 2.—Approzximate fuel saving when insulating board 
is used as sheathing only on wood frame houses of 
average standard construction — 

[Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been 
required for a similar house without insulation or 
weather stripping] 

Saving, per cent 
%-inch insulating board replacing 25/32-inch wood 





sheathing on walls only................0eeee08: 2-12 
l-inch insulating board replacing 25/32-inch wood 
sheathing on walls only..........ccccccsseees 6-16 
%-inch insulating board replacing 25/32-inch wood 
sheathing on walls and roof..................- 5-20 
l-inch insulating board replacing 25/32-inch wood 
sheathing on walls and roof................... 13-28 
Table 3 


TABLE 3.—Approximate fuel saving when insulating board 
is used as plaster base only on wood frame or masonry 
houses of average standard construction 
(Expressed in percentage of fuel which would have been 
required for a similar house without insulation 
or weather stripping] 

Saving, per cent 
%-inch insulating board replacing other types of 


lath on walls and top floor ceiling............. 7-22 
1-inch insulating board replacing other types of lath 
on walls and top floor ceiling.................. 15-33 





A factor which affects considerably the estimated 
savings when insulating board is used as sheathing is 
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the insulating value of the wood replaced. In Table 2 
this value ranges from that of light-weight softwoods 
which are relatively good insulators to that of dense 
softwoods which are less resistant to heat passage. 
Figures are given for insulating boards of 42-inch and 
l-inch thickness, respectively, the insulating value of 
the boards being equal to the average for this type of 
fibrous material. 


Cost of Insulating 


As a further aid in determining the cost of in- 
sulating, the prospective home owner is advised to 
study the actual cost figures given below for insulating 
the houses described in the accompanying examples. 
These have been selected at random and the prices are 
those prevailing at the time and place the building was 
erected. 

It will be noted that all of these examples represent 
the cost of added insulation. When the insulating ma- 
terial replaces some other building product, it is im- 
possible to give examples of comparative costs because 





Example | 


Location of house: St. Paul, Minn. 
Size of house: 6 rooms with garage attached. 
Insulation specifications: 
Thickness— 
1 inch on walls and second-story ceiling of house. 
%-inch on walls and roof of garage. 
Quantity— 
1,925 square feet for walls of house. 
875 square feet for second-story ceiling of house. 
375 square feet for walls and roof of garage. 
Application—Between wall studs and over top edges 
of ceiling joists. 
Cost: 
Material— 
Insulation, 2,800 square feet of 1-inch- 
thick material at $87 per 1,000 square 
feet 
Insulation, 375 square feet of %-inch- 
thick material at $50 per 1,000 square 
feet 18.75 
Lath, 1,000 at $8 per 1,000 8.00 
Nails, 15 pounds of fourpenny box nails 
at 6 cents per pound .90 
Labor, carpenter’s time, 37.8 hours at $1 


Total cost 309.05 


of the wide variation in cost of the materials replaced. 

It should be realized that the examples given here 
are typical for the application they represent and are 
not necessarily minimum costs. As pointed out in See- 
tion IX, costs vary with conditions and many other 
factors. 





Example 2 


Location of house: Jackson, Mich. 
Size of house: 7 rooms. 
Insulation specifications: 
Thickness—One-half inch on walls and in attic floor. 
Quantity—2,750 square feet. 
Application—Between wall studs and attic floor joists. 
Cost: 
Material— 
Insulation, 2,750 square feet at $55 per 
1,000 
Lath, 1,000 at $8 per 1,000 
Nails, 12 pounds fourpenny box nails at 
6 cents per pound 
Labor, carpenter’s time, 35 hours at $1 an 


Total cost 





Example 3 


Location of house: Wichita, Kans. 
Size of house: 9 rooms. 
Insulation specifications: 
Thickness—One-half inch thickness on walls and sec 
ond-story ceiling. 
Quantity—4,000 square feet. 
Application—Between wall studs and second-stor 
ceiling joists. 
Cost: 
Material— 
Insulation, 4,000 square feet at $55 per 
1,000 
Lath, 1,500 at $8.50 per 1,000 
Nails, 8 pounds at 5 cents per pound... 
Labor, carpenter’s time, contracted at 


Total cost 


Note.—A reduction in the size of the heating system 
because the house was insulated resulted in a saving 0 
$100 making the net cost of insulation $183.15. 


How to Get Homes 


ices than 1,100 cities in every state in the 

Union have reported to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States that lack of materials and equipment 
is primarily responsible for the current serious housing 
shortage encountered by veterans. 

These cities and towns say four principal steps 
should be taken: 

1. Overcome reluctance of OPA to make price ad- 
justments urgently needed. 

2. Speed up the release of unused Army and prison- 
er-of-war camps barracks and like buildings either for 
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conversion to residential use or to be torn down 
permit the lumber and other materials in them to } 
used for new housing units. 

3. Release lumber and plumbing, heating and othe 
equipment now in the hands of the Army and Navy. 

4. Stop the diversion of lumber for export. 

The replies showed 596 cities reporting the housin 
situation acute, 401 reported it serious, and only 
said they had no housing problem at all. About 8 
of the reports laid the housing shortage directly 1 
lack of material and 165 reported a lack of skilled labe 
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DEVOTED TO SHEET METAL CONTRACTING AND FABRICATING 


9 reasons why you get 
more of the profitable 
roof deck jobs 


with MIZILC O. 
Steel Roof Deck 


€ Tailored to the job. Milcor 
Steel Roof Deck is engi- 
neered to fit the specific job. All 
special conditions applying to 
installation are given attention 
when plans are submitted. 





Easily erected. Milcor 

Steel Roof Deck is quick- 
ly attached — clipped or weld- 
ed — to any structural member. 
Clips are designed for speedy 
placement. Erected anytime — 
no waiting for the weather. 


Rigidity with light weight. 
Although sturdily fabri- 
cated, Milcor Steel Roof Deck 
does not have excessive weight. 
One man can easily handle a 
- a three-rib unit. This also makes 
: _ possible a lighter supporting 
structure, because there is less 
load to carry. 


Milcor Steel Roof Deck is laid end to end and clips 
are inserted as the deck is laid. The nesting feature 
assures a sufficiently-lapped, close fit. 


eae? fps 
, ; 4 


Attractive appearance. 

An unbroken, uniform 
roof surface is obtained with 
Milcor Steel Roof Deck, in 
keeping with the design of 
modern fireproof buildings. 


Exterior operation. Milcor 

Steel Roof Deck is in- 
stalled directly over super-struc- 
ture. Your men do not need 
scaffolding which would have 
to be torn down upon comple- 
tion of the job. 


No bumps or bulges. 

Milcor Steel Roof Deck 
does not bulge or ss 3 out of 
position as a result of expan- 
sion or contraction. It makes 
possible a permanently leak- 
proof roof. Replacement costs 
are reduced to a minimum. 


Rust resistant. Milcor 
Steel Roof Deck is made of 
copper-alloy steel painted after 
fabrication, or tight-coat gal- 
vanized steel. Also fabricated 
from special steels, if desired. 


Adaptable. Milcor Steel 
Roof Deck lends itself to 
either small or large-scale con- 
struction, with equal success. 


Fire-resistant. Famous 

Milcor Steel Roof Deck 
and accessories are fire-proof. 
Whether fire is of interior or 
exterior origin, the steel deck is 
an effective fire barrier. 


Install Milcor Steel Roof Deck, for greater assurance of fin- 
ished jobs that give building owners all-around satisfaction. 


A water-tight, insulated roof is easily applied with 
asphalt directly over the deck. 


G-96 
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MILCOR, STEEL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Roofing contractor for the job illustrated wa 
the Warren-Ehret Co., Baltimore. Sheet meta 
sub-contractor was The Fingles (Co Raltimore 


THE J. M. & L.A. 


. equipped to provide additional service through O S B O R N (0. 


CLEVELARD 64 ° DETROIT 2 ° 


Baltimore 24, Maryland ® Chicago 9, Illinoi: 


BUFFALO 11 


® Kansas City 8, Miss« 


Los Angeles 23, California ® Rochester 9, New York 


. . « @ Division of Milcor Steel Company 


«© CINCINNATI 25 
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BY WILLIAM P. BROTHERTON 


Ryan Aeronautical Company 
San Diego, California 














Illustration shows huge octopus-like stain- Hi 
less steel exhaust manifold which is made Ke 
by the Ryan Aeronautical Company to 
channel exhaust gases from an 18-cylinder 









Maas becoming one of the most promising 
metals before the war, stainless steel emerges from its 
wartime service with a shining reputation and a greatly 
expanding future. The magical white metal was shaped 
into fiery exhaust systems for nearly all of the roaring 
aircraft engines which powered the 200,000 military 
planes built by the United States in World War II. 
Many of these titanic power plants exert more than 
3,000 horsepower as they hurl huge superbombers 
through space. Their superchargers inhale air in 
enormous volumes, pack it tightly down the engine’s 
windpipe and charge it with high octane gasoline be- 
fore injecting it into closely packed cylinders. Like 
rows of rapidly firing cannons, these cylinder barrels 
sustain the force of 21 mighty explosions per second. 
The exhaust blast which escapes from this terrific com- 
bustion is a volcanic flow which has a temperature of 
over 1,600° F. Stainless steel is the only metal which 
has successfully met the rigid requirements for a 
light-weight, strong, corrosion resistant system to 
‘hannel this searing gas safely to the atmosphere. 


In the advance toward ever increasing horsepower, 
at less weight per unit of power, the major limiting 
factor has been one of heat disposal. The aircraft ex- 
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radial engine. 


haust manifold and steel industries have concentrated 
their research facilities upon the development of better 
stainless steels in order to pave the way for this 
achievement. 

Pioneering in this field of research is the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company of San Diego, which is also a 
major aircraft factory for Navy combat planes. In 
fabricating well over 100,000 large stainless steel ex- 
haust systems for America’s highest performance air- 
planes, Ryan has learned a great deal about the rust- 
less metal which may be of value to others. 


Experience gleaned from the building of exhaust 
manifolds is extremely comprehensive because of the 
wide variety of industrial. processes which must be 
applied to the steel to insure adequate service life 
under the most tortuous conditions. The Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company cuts, cleans, stamps, anneals, pickles, 
sandblasts, passivates, planishes, stress relieves and 
welds stainless steel to fashion the vital exhaust sys- 
tems for aircraft. Every type of welding operation— 
oxy-acetylene gas, metallic arc, atomic hydrogen, and 
electric resistance—is utilized to “stitch” the seams 
of the steel in the most carefully controlled manner. 




















































There are over two dozen varieties of the stainless 
steel family which readily lend themselves to the in- 
dustrial processes, but a vastly different technique is 
required. Not only must the strength of the material 
be maintained at all times but, in most cases, the cor- 
rosion resistance as well. In the case of exhaust sys- 
tems, these characteristics must be preserved at highly 
elevated temperatures. Also the added cost of stainless 
steel, making spoiled material a more serious economic 
loss, demands that the worker have greater skill. 

The stainless steels have one property in common: 
they are resistant to corrosion or dissolution by a 
large number of industrial liquids and gases. This 
desirable quality can be traced 
to the element of chromium con- 
tained and is proportional 
to the amount of that sub- 


Top: Ryan Aeronautical Company 
chemist analyzes a sample of stainless 
steel in the latest Two-Minute Carbon 
Determinator to check the formula. 


At right: White hot stainless steel 

sections for exhaust manifolds emerg- 

ing from the air furnace at the Ryan 

Aeronautical Company. This heat 

treatment softens metal for further 
forming. 


stance. Ductility, machinability, weldability, tensile 
strength and responsiveness to heat treatment are ob- 
tained by the additions of nickel, manganese, colum- 
bium, titanium, aluminum, tungsten, silicon, carbon 
and nitrogen in specified amounts. Those stainless 
steels which contain both chromium and nickel, such 
as the 18-8 types, are more satisfactorily welded than 
the straight chromium types and do not require heat 
treatment or annealing after welding to improve their 
physical strength. Ryan uses this chromium-nickel 
stainless steel because of its superior qualities for 
exhaust manifolds. 

The stainless steels are affected by the application of 
heat which can materially change their corrosion re- 
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sistance, tensile strength, ductility and other prop- 
erties. 

The critical temperature range for the 18-8 type of 
stainless steels is between 800 and 1,500° F. Within 
this band of temperature the carbon separates out of 
the metal and unites with the chromium to form harm- 
ful chromium carbides which deposit along the grain 
boundaries and form a path for intergranular cor- 
rosion. Hence, this carbide precipitation destroys one 
of the steels most valuable qualities—its corrosion re- 
sistance. It is interesting to note that carbide pre- 
cipitation does not appreciably affect tensile or yield 
strengths. 

In welding, which is an application of heat, it is 
vital that the time during which the stainless steel is 
held within this critical temperature range be as short 
as possible. By heating the steel to 1,900° F., where 
all of its ingredients are in solid solution and the ma- 
terial is fully annealed and then quickly cooling 
through the critical temperature range, the corrosion 
resistance is restored. 

Another method for insuring the retention of cor- 
rosion resistance through the critical temperature 
range, and one which the Ryan Aeronautical Company 
takes advantage of, is the. addition of columbium or 
titanium to the steel formula. When the carbon pre- 
cipitates out in the critical temperature range, it com- 
bines with these elements and forms carbides which 
are not harmful because they are well distributed and 
cannot form a path for corrosion. Although this sta- 
bilization of the high corrosion resistance may be ac- 


complished by either columbium or titanium, Ryan 
prefers to use columbium-stabilized stainless steel 
wherever possible because of its several advantages. 
Titanium is more readily volatilized from fused metal 
in the welding process, with some losses as high as 
80 per cent. 

Extensive studies made by the Ryan Laboratory 
have shown that columbium-stabilized steel welded 
parts can be safely used without a stabilizing heat 
treatment, whereas titanium-stabilized steels should 
have the benefits of this special heat treatment. Al- 
though titanium stabilized stainless is slightly supe- 
rior to the columbium type in ductility, formula studies 
prove that a high nickel-chromium ratio produces a 
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ductile metal which hardens reluctantly while being 
worked and embodies good welding characteristics. If 
the nickel content is held above 10.5 per cent, good 
ductility is assured. Because of these favorable 
features, it is easier to train a welder for columbium 
type welding than for titanium. 

The chromium-nickel alloys of stainless steel expand 
about 50 per cent faster than ordinary steel under the 
application of heat and they conduct heat only one-half 
as rapidly. Consequently, the welding heat remains 
longer in the welding area and tends to produce greater 
distortion or warping of the metal. The electrical re- 
sistance of these steels is six times that of ordinary 


Huge Ryan Drop 
Hammer which is the 
most useful forming 
tool in the manu- 
facture of exhaust 
manifolds. Greatly 
increased flexibility 
has been given these 
giant machines by 
experience gained 
from wartime pro- 
duction. 


steel] and may be as high as 
twelve times in cold worked 
stainless. This difference 
means that lower resistance 
welding currents may be used. 
The melting points of the 
chromium-nickel stainless steel 
is less than that of plain steels, 
requiring less heat to fuse them. 
Another pecularity which they 
have is their refusal to be hard- 
ened by heat treatment. The grain 
size increases resulting from tem- 
perature can be reduced only by working the metal. 
Heat treatment is effective, from a physical standpoint, 
as a means of annealing and stress relieving only. 
The stainless steels of the straight chromium type, 
containing no nickel, are more difficult to weld because 
the welding heat leaves them in a brittle condition. 
Unlike the chromium-nickel alloys, they are not subject 
to carbide precipitation and the consequent loss of 
corrosion resistance caused by the heat required in 
welding. Metallurgical research conducted by the 
‘aboratory of the Ryan Aeronautical Company and ex- 
perimental data from actual shop observations have 
been correlated to determine the most desirable 
formula for stainless steel which is to be fabricated 
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into structures that must maintain high strength and 


corrosion resistance at elevated temperatures. This 
formula is: 


Carbon .-less than .06 per cent, preferably less 
than .05 per cent. 
Manganese ..1.30 to 1.50 per cent. 


Phosphorus.. less than .02 per cent. 

Sulphur ....less than .015 per cent. 

Chromium ..more than 17.0 per cent. 

Nickel ......more than 10.5 per cent. 

Columbium. .more than 8 times the carbon content. 

























At Ryan, most of the forming 
of stainless steel is accomplished 
by the drop hammer with the 
punch press and hydraulic 
press contributing to some of 
the operations. In this con- 
nection, greatly added flexi- 
bility has been given to the 
ponderous drop hammer by 
the use of rubber and lead 
staging material to pro- 
vide a removable contour 
for successive drawings 


of the steel. Prior to the volume production use of 
stainless steel by the aircraft industry, most of it was 
used to fabricate kitchen ware, food-handling and 
dairy equipment and was, therefore, smoothly finished. 
Ryan soon found that this smooth finish was not suit- 
able for drop hammer forming because the dies were 
unable to grasp the metal firmly and produce uniform 
deformation. Accordingly, a slightly roughened fin- 
ished, obtained by a pickling operation at the steel 
mills, was requested. 

Cylindrical exhaust manifold sections are formed in 
two half-stampings by the drop hammer. Following 
this, the stainless steel must be degreased in a vapor 
bath of trichlorethylene to remove the lubricating 
oil necessary to forming. It is then immersed in 
a pickling bath of nitric acid to remove every 

(Continued on page 138) 
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on stack. 


A T the Richmond, Indiana plant of the Johns- 
Manville company, one step in the preparation of the 
firm’s building materials requires the use of an oven 
for drying. Fire hazard is present so precautions are 
taken to localize any fire. 

The drawing shows the system now in use. Origin- 
ally a quartzoid sprinkler bulb was used, but required 
frequent renewal. Later lead fuses were tried, with 
the same result. The present system, using a “Fen- 
wall” thermal switch has been found highly satisfac- 
tory. 

The arrangement and operation is described as fol- 
lows: 

From each oven exhaust stacks lead up through 
the roof to a combination damper-fan housing as 
shown in the elevation. The fan runs whenever the 
oven is in use. In case of fire the heat travels up 
through the stacks into the damper box. The heat 
strikes the “Fenwall’’ switch located in the damper 
box; this switch energizes the relay located on the 
outside of the oven. The relay has a “trigger” solenoid 
(see Detail A) and when the relay is energized the 


Fenwal Switch mounted 


DETAIL-A 


Oven Fire Stop System 
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trigger releases the cable which holds the damper 
in an open position. On release by the trigger the 
damper falls shut because of the weight attached to 
the damper arm (Detail A) and thus closes the pipe 
between the damper box and the fan. 

As the damper falls, suitable linkage on the damper 
shaft arm opens a steam valve to admit steam into 
the damper box and the fan. At the same time a limit 
switch on the other end of the damper shaft stops 
the fan and rings a signal bell to warn of fire. The 
limit switch has two normally closed contacts and two 
normally open contacts. As one set of contacts open 
they stop the fan and as the other set of contacts 
close they ring the bell. 

As the fire retards, the “Fenwall” switch automati- 
cally resets the relay but the oven attendant must 
pull down the cable to open the damper and hook the 
cable on the trigger solenoid. As the cable is pulled 
down the action of the arm shuts off the steam and 
resets the limit switch. Resetting the limit switch 
stops the signal bell. The attendant pushes a button 
located beside the relay on the oven to start the fan. 
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This schematic drawing of an electrostatic “de-tearing” installation shows the electric grid 
over which objects pass after dipping and after free draining. The electrostatic force “pulls” 
paint “tears” off the object. (Drawing by courtesy of Harper J. Ransburg Co., Indianapolis) 


Electrostatic ‘“Detearing’ in Dip Painting 


By Stanley T. Dingman 


The use of an electrostatic field to obtain uniform coatings in spray finishing 
was discussed by Mr. Dingman in the January issue 


i. IS well known, dip-coating is the most effi- 
cient and economical method of finishing many indus- 
trial products. There is, however, one very obvious dis- 
advantage. The excess material seldom drains off uni- 
formly but gathers in fatty droplets or tears on the 
low spots. This heavy accumulation does not dry firm 
and hard and often gives considerable trouble. 


“Tears” Complicate Baking 


This particular disadvantage of dip-coating is ag- 
gravated when the finish is to be baked. The bake, 
of necessity, will be arranged to meet the require- 
ments of the heaviest deposits of the finish. When 
alkyd-synthetic or oleoresinous materials are used, it 
is almost impossible to adjust oven temperatures and 
exposure times properly. If the heaviest portions of 
the finish are baked to a satisfactory hardness, the 
thinner portions are necessarily overbaked. If the 
thin coating receives the proper baking, the accumu- 
lation at the drain-off is underbaked, and a soft, tacky 
or wrinkled condition of the finish results. When the 
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finishing material is of the polymerizing type, exces- 
sive amounts of the material tend to become brittle 
and to chip or fall off. . 

This problem of tears plagues all finishers and as- 
sumes double importance when, in an effort to main- 
tain quality, the finisher attempts to remove the excess 
material by hand methods. Often, men are employed 
to wipe off the accumulated excess. But this is seldom 
satisfactory as it is practically impossible to remove 


the correct amount of material from each piece. Some- 


times too much is removed, other times not enough, 
so despite the extra care and expense the product still 
does not receive the high-quality finish desired. 


Electrostatic Field Removes Surplus 


Electrostatic detearing removes the excess material 
completely and uniformly, thus insuring that it can be 
properly baked to a satisfactory finish. The principle 
by which the detearing is accomplished is the same as 
that used in the spray-coating process. In both in- 






















































stances, an electrostatic force moves the finishing ma- 
terial in the desired direction. In spray-coating, the 
material is carried on to the object. In detearing, the 
excess material is literally pulled away from the object. 







Any Conveyor Can Be Used 


Products to be deteared are dipped or flow-coated in 
any suitable manner. After being coated, they are 
carried over a drain board and the free-flowing excess 
runs off. Conveyor speeds are so arranged that the 
items remain over the drainboard until the finish has 
air-dried or set sufficiently so that the flow has prac- 
tically stopped. By that time, some of the excess ma- 
terial has begun to form in tears or slow-falling drops 
at the low points. The items are then carried over an 
insulated conducting grid to which a high-voltage 
current is applied. The items themselves are grounded 
through the conveyor and a strong electrostatic field 
is established between the coated articles and the grid. 

Due to the characteristics of the electrostatic field, 
the greatest attraction is at the lowest point of the 
suspended article. There is sufficient electrostatic 
force to pull off the excess material at the low points, 
but not enough to cause unwanted flow at other points. 





















Free Drainage Important 





Naturally enough, if the best possible results are 
to be obtained, certain operating factors must be con- 
trolled. One of these is the free drainage time allowed 
before the dipped article enters the electrostatic field. 
Although this is not one of the most critical consid- 
erations, it is important that the time be properly de- 
termined, so that, depending upon the size and shape of 
the piece, the flow characteristics of the finish, and 
the evaporation rate of the solvents, the material has 
reached its initial set when the work enters the elec- 
trostatic field. In general, this will take from one to 
four minutes. 

Somewhat more important in satisfactory detearing 
are the size, shape and location of the electrodes. 
These factors will, in turn, be influenced by the shape 
of the product and the speed of the conveyor. It is 
essential that each drain-off point be exposed to the 
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This picture shows the con- 
veyor line for dip painting 
wire reels. Inside the fence 
can be seen the “de-tear- 
ing” grid. 





high-voltage grid, for any portion of the article which 
is shielded from the electrostatic field will be less 
effectively deteared in direct ratio to the degree fo 
which it is shielded from the attractive force of the 
grid. 


Electrode Size Critical 


The length of the electrodes, as well as the distance 
between them and the work, also will influence the 
efficacy of the detearing operation. Their length and 
spacing are, in turn, determined largely by the radius 
of the surface of the article at the point where the 
drain-off occurs. For products whose radius is small 
(2 inch radius or less), the electrodes should be small 
and a considerable distance from the drain-off point. 
This is so because the effect of the force is greater on 
such small radii and, if the spacing is not sufficiently 
great, too much material will be drawn off. Conversely, 
when the parts have larger radii of curvature at the 
drain-off point, the electrodes must be longer and 
closer to the work so that sufficient force is exerted 
to pull the tears away from the parts. 

This is another one of the factors which must be 
individually engineered if the electrostatic detearing 
process is to operate satisfactorily. It is possible, 
however, to install equipment with adjustable elec- 
trodes. This will permit a limited amount of adapta- 
tion so that the detearing equipment can handle more 
than one type of product when production schedules 
call for changes: 


Non-conducting Materials Can Be Used 


However, although proper operation calls for care- 
ful engineering of various factors, these factors put 
but little restriction on the application of electrostatic 
detearing. Good results can be obtained by this method 
and in many instances electrostatic detearing will 
make practical the dip-coating of articles which other- 
wise would have to be sprayed. Practically any type of 
coating material can be used, and products made of 
wood, some plastics, and other non-conducting materi- 
als can be deteared by this method quite satisfactorily. 
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Conveyor line for dip 

painting shell casings. The 

two-section “de - tearing” 

gtid is seen above the con- 
trol table. 


How Costs Are Reduced 


An illustration of how electrostatic detearing can 
effect economies in finishing costs is the experience of 
one company which found it possible to save 60 per 
cent of the normal spray-coating expense by dip- 
coating certain items. But if it had not been for the 
practicability of electrostatic detearing, it would not 
have been possible to dip-coat the articles because the 
difficulties of baking would have been insurmountable. 
Another interesting insight into the value of electro- 
static detearing is given by its application to the 
coating of wire products. In one instance, such articles 
were given two dips in an alkyd-synthetic finish which 
was formulated to produce a minimum of tears. How- 
ever, there was still sufficient tear formation to require 
a large amount of space and labor for hand-detearing 
and patching, and the material itself required a 30- 
minute bake. By installing electrostatic detearing' 
equipment, it became possible to use an alkyd-urea 
enamel which gave a better finish and which required 
only a 10-minute bake. Both conveyor and oven capac- 
ity were increased three times and the expense of 
patching was eliminated. 


Large Radii Won’t “Detear” 


While the electrostatic detearing method has a wide 
range of application, it also has some limitations. One 
of these is its inability to remove excess material from 
products which have comparatively large radii of 





curvature at the normal drain-off points. Sometimes, 
this limitation can be overcome by hanging the prod- 
ucts on the conveyor so that they drain at a point 
where the radius is relatively small. A second limita- 
tion is one not inherent in the equipment, but rather 
in the finishing material used. If this be sufficiently 
thermoplastic, so that it flows during the baking, it 
will form tears, even though the products were de- 
teared before entering the oven, and the tears formed 
during the bake might be as objectionable as though 
the part had not been deteared before baking. 


Systems Should Be Engineered 


Both of these processes—electrostatic Spray paint- 
ing and detearing—have wide application in the fin- 
ishing industry. Because of their characteristics, 
they are especially adaptable to the rapid and con- 
tinuous finishing of articles produced in large num- 
bers on an automatic or semiautomatic assembly line. 
But without careful engineering it is difficult to 
specify the exact type of equipment to be used in any 
particular application. There are many factors to be 
taken into consideration in determining whether a 
product should be dip-coated and electrostatically de- 
teared, or whether it should be electrostatically’ spray- 
coated. And once the method has been decided upon, 
it is then necessary to determine the exact setup of 
the equipment required. (Editor’s Note—This article 
was checked for teehnical correctness by engineers of 
the Harper J. Ransburg Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manu- 
facturers of the equipment described.) 





Housing 


is No. 1 major reconversion problem of the 
nation today is housing. 

Past home building statistics denote that home 
building constitutes over 50% of all construction types. 
It is the consensus of opinion of building authorities 
that during the war, a shortage of 1,600,000 homes oc- 
curred. This does not include the home backlog exist- 
ing from 1930 to 1941. The National Housing Agency 
estimates that 1,200,000 families were living ‘doubled 
up” on September 30, 1945. 
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Shortages 


As to the veterans, 1,600,000 married servicemen 
will have no homes to return to. It is estimated that 
from 80 to 90 per cent of these potential homes will be 
built by private capital and from 10 to 15 per cent will 
be low-cost housing to meet the needs of those not 
reached through private enterprise. The U. S. Dept. 
of Labor yardstick predicts that during the first five 
postwar years, the annual home financial outlay will be 
$4,604,000,000. 
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Chimney Cap With 
Base For an Arched 






and Corrugated Roof 









Left — Superintendent Ka- 
petanic who developed pro- 
cedures shown with “ex- 
ploded” parts of the chim- 
ney cap. 
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HIMNEY caps, or “tops” as our industry 
customarily makes them for pitched roofs, are not a 
particularly difficult production problem after the pat- 
tern for the collar which fits the roof is prepared, but 
when the roof is corrugated iron and when the roof 
is the arc of a circle, then the collar and its connection 



















Right—(Photo 1) Special 
fixture dished in center for 
malleting collar flange to arc 
of roof. Below—(Photo 2) 
Setup of three flangers used 
to “turn” and “set down” the 
flange of the collar. 







Above — (Photo 
3) The dished 
and flanged col- 
lar was spot 
welded to the 
ceiling plate. 
Exploded view 
shows assembly. 


























with the roof becomes both a higher geometrical prob- 
lem and a shop fitting problem requiring special fix- 
tures for forming and checking. 

The photographs show exploded parts of such a cap 
and some of the shop operations and tools required 
to produce a cap used on some varieties of the Quonset 
Hut which navy has scattered across the Pacific. Meyer 
Heating and Sheet Metal Company of Peoria, IIl., 
made these caps. Ross Wallis, manager of the firm, 
and “Rudy” Kapetanic, superintendent, developed the 
tools and fixtures and procedures used and shown in 
the photographs. The contract called for some 20,000 
units. 

All the material used in a cap is 24 gauge gal- 
vanized iron. The corrugated sheet on which the cap 
is placed was furnished cut to size by the prime con- 
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Center (Photo 5) Special jig 
on power flanger to turn 
flange assembled collar and 
umbrella skirt. Jig holds parts 
at proper angle to put flange 
parallel with axis of skirt. Be- 
low — Spot welding insect 
screen on storm band. 


hands. 


tions skirt, 


tractor. But Meyer had to roll these “squares” to the 
arc of the roof and not mash the corrugations. This 
was done in a special roll and checked on a templet. 
The inside ceiling plate (see exploded view) was also 
rolled to the are of the roof. 

Some of the operations are quite commonplace in 
chimney top construction, but several are out of the 
ordinary and may be described as follows: 

Because the flat inside plate is curved to the roof 
arc, the collar had to have its flange also formed to 
this arc. The collar was cut in the flat and rolled, 
then riveted, and finally flanged. Photo 2 shows a 
set-up of three bench machines which progressively 





Outside collar which fits onto corrugated square (see 
exploded view) was riveted after cutting in the flat 
and rolling. 
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Right—(Photo 4) Special 
fixture on power crimper 
permits skirt to rotate 
without cutting operator’s 
Back plate posi- 


permits rotation. 


“cup” 





































formed the flange in this collar. The first two 
“flangers” turned the edge while the third “setting 
down” machine insured a flange exactly at right 
angles and smooth. 


After flanging, the collar was placed in a special 
fixture (Photo 1) made of a heavy plate and dished 
down in the center to correspond with the arc of the 
roof. The are was put in the flange by malleting. This 
procedure was possible only because the arc has a 
very long radius. 


The flanged collar and the ceiling plate were then 
spot welded together at close intervals as shown in 
Photo 3. This sub-assembly is shown in the exploded 
view. 

The collar which connects with the corrugated 
“square” was likewise cut in the flat, riveted and 
flanged, then “dished” as described in another similar 
fixture and spot welded to the “square.” In order to 
spot weld, the corrugations had to be flattened for a 
fraction of an inch where the collar joins the “square.” 


The umbrella skirt section of the top was made up 
of a collar piece on which the “skirt” is seamed. Photo 
4 shows the fixture on the power crimper. A plate 
behind the roll acts as a gage and a guide and also 
as a stop against which the collar can revolve. To this 
gage plate is hinged a cup which holds the collar per- 
mitting the collar to revolve without cutting the op- 
erator’s hand. Two sizes of this fixture were made— 
8 and 10 inches. 


The skirt was then slipped over the plain end of 
the collar and the assembly was placed in another 
fixture (Photo 5) in a power flanger and a flange 
was made on the skirt as shown in Photo 5. This 
fixture held the assembly at the proper angfe to get 
a flange parallel with the axis of the skirt and per- 
mitted the assembly to revolve in the flanger with- 
out any holding by the operator. 

Between the collar on the corrugated base and the 
skirted flare there is a section on which a screen 
was spot welded. The lower end of this section is 


Continued on Page 140) 












| eyes all-metal buildings, favor- 
ably known for many years past, received further 
approval by U. S. Army engineers for use as barracks 
and hangars in the recent war. Among the sheet metal 
fabricators and contractors who furnished important 
numbers of such structures was the Luria Steel & 
Trading Co., New York City, who furnished some 
50,000 units in steel and aluminum. 

A very substantial part of the Luria orders covered 
the now familiar standard barracks and hangars. The 
former averaged 20 ft. by 48 ft. in floor area. Their 
framing was of light structural steel. Over the fram- 
ing was installed a layer of %%-in. insulation then 
sheet steel or aluminum sheeting was applied as exte- 
rior covering. The covering metal work comprised 
siding, roofing, flashing and trim, all of which was 
prefabricated in the Yonkers, N. Y., plant of the com- 
pany except parts sublet to other sheet metal con- 
tractors. 

Shop production involved making up wall and roof 
panels 20 ft. by 8 ft. each. These panels were bolted 
together and anchored to framing on location. Six 
sections of four panels each made up a regulation 
barracks. If conditions demanded enlargement, how- 
ever, two extra sections could be inserted. Such extras 
were known as B and C. 

The B sections were supplied with a window, the C 
sections with a door. Thus the maximum size of this 
type of building was 20 ft. by 64 ft. The sheet metal 
contractors shipped their 20 ft. by 8 ft. units to Army 
depots (destination unknown) but it is generally un- 
derstood that distant war theatres were the ultimate 
point of erection, especially the Pacific areas. The 
Engineer Corps of the Army handled the erection. 

There were a large number of lumber-sided build- 
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Framework, with some roof sheets in place, for a “Squad Shelter.” Sides may be metal or canvas, accord- 
ing to climate. 


Prefabricated-All Metal-Buildings 


By R. C. Nason 


ings of this type also furnished by other contractors. 
But due to the lighter weight of the sheet metal in 
the thicknesses used plus the relative ease of erection, 
the metal type was in popular demand e§pecially for 
foreign shipment. Other advantages wer held to be 
fireproofness, good weather resistance, freedom from 
inroads of vermin, rodents and tropical insects. The 
latter, by the way, have been known to eat up lumber 
in tropical areas in a short time and in many districts 
nothing but metal can be used. 

The lightness of the metal sections also enabled 
erection with small work crews, while size for size the 
U. S. Shipping Board found they could carry more 
metal sections per square foot of bottom than other 
types of construction. 

U. S. Army surveys revealed that heat loss in winter 
and heat gain in summer were little in excess of other 
less durable materials. Once painted — they usually 
were camouflaged—-the difficult conditions of tropical 
and seaside exposure damaged the metal but little. If 
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Completed “Squad Shelter” with canvas sides and ends. 
Construction of an all-metal building is shown in drawing. 
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it became necessary to move camps, a common practice, 
this type of construction was easily dismantled and 
moved and re-erected wiih little loss in time and at 
small inconvenience. 

When the Luria Steel & Trading Co. formed their 
steel and aluminum sections they followed Army speci- 
fications by providing simplified standing seams on 
long edges and 180-deg. flanges on end edges. Bends 
were made in the power brake in one operation in both 
instances. Side seams required a 90-deg. bend and 


then an 180-deg. standing seam flange. End bends were. 


turned up 180 deg. on one end and down 180 deg. on 
the other end of individual panel sheets. 

To explain, siding and roofing surfacing included 
numerous panels each 2 ft. 4 in. wide by 10 ft. 7 in. 
long. The standing seams were 114 in. deep. In laying 
the side flanges were imposed one on another to make 
four thicknesses of sheeting per joint. The joints were 
closed and clevis bolts on 2 ft. centers were passed 
through the four metal layers. Transverse, or cross, 
seams were laid by hooking the reverse-bent edges 
into one another, then the joint was peaned down flat. 





It will be noted that the arrangement somewhat re- 
sembles tiling, tin and terne roofing practice. 

In addition to an equal tonnage of sheet steel, the 
prefabricators used some 15,000 tons of aluminum 
alloy in this work. Roofing was of 61-S composition 
whereas the siding was 3-S classification of alloy. The 
former is a high-tensile material, the latter is known 
as a high-aluminum-content, fairly ductile, material. 
The 3-S was also used for ridge capping and trim 
on these buildings. Ridge flashing, for example, was 
furnished by Luria in design similar to steel capping 
seen in rural areas for farm barns and outbuildings. 

In applying it the sheet metal capping was slipped 
over the structural steel ridge strip, to which the roof 
rafters had been bolted. The cap flashing terminated 
6 in. down the roof. Flashing edges had a 180-deg. 
under-bend so that in connecting to roofing sheets the 
one capping hooked into the roof sheets. The joint 
then was peaned down flat to make a flat lock joint. 
The edges of sheeting being free, provision thus was 
made for expansion and contraction due to weather 

(Continued on page 138) 
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This line is termed 
" The Miter Line” 
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Developing Preliminary Drawing 
(For elbow shown in Fig. 4) 


2M develop the preliminary drawing lay out a 
baseline, the cut line, and a side elevation of the first 
piece in the elbow. From the side elevation the true 
length lines are developed for use in laying out the 
patterns. 

With a little experience the operator will find that 
the preliminary drawing for the average elbow can be 
made in 10 minutes. Some metal workers make this 
drawing on a metal sheet with a square, dividers and 
scratch awl. The author believes it better practice to 
make the drawing on ordinary kraft wrapping paper; 
the lines are more visible, reducing the chance for 
error. For large elbows it may be necessary to make 
a reduced scale drawing using an architect’s scale 
rule, or make a full size drawing with chalk on a 
wood or concrete floor. 

Now take a piece of wrapping paper about a foot 
longer than the combined throat radius and pipe 
diameter. For the 3-piece elbow in our example, about 
36 inches. Approximately 2 inches from the lower 
edge of the paper draw a horizontal line representing 
the base line as shown in Fig. 6. About 6 inches in 
from the edge of the paper on the left hand side estab- 
lish a starting or zero point as shown; from this point 
measure off the throat radius (12 in.), then the pipe 
diameter (12 in.). Take the protractor and place it 
so the zero point comes over the zero point on the base 
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Round 
Elbows 
of 
Welded 
Construction 


Part 2 


By 
J. P. Harner 






line. Keep the base line of the protractor over and 
parallel with the base line of the drawing. Weight 
the protractor down to prevent slipping and dot the 
1834-degree mark very carefully on the paper. Re- 
move the protractor and lay a straight edge on the 
paper so the lower edge intersects the zero point and 
the 1834-degree dot. Draw a line through these points 
to a point somewhat beyond the last outline of the 
pipe diameter. 

Now recheck the line with the protractor to be cer- 
tain it is correct. 

Draw vertically each outline of the pipe diameter 
to a point approximately one inch above the miter line 
as shown. Connect the top of these lines with a hori- 
zontal line. With a rule or dividers locate the center 
between these lines, then using this point as a center, 
strike a half circle above the line, representing a half 
profile of the pipe as shown. Draw a vertical line 
through the center point, making a solid line from the 
base to the miter line, then dotting it from the miter 
line to the top of the half circle as indicated. 

With the dividers space or step off the half circle 
into any number of equal parts as shown. In large 
elbows the spacing should not be over 4 inches apart 
as it makes it a little difficult for the beginner or 
student to draw in the free hand curve of the miter 
line in the patterns. 

Number each point in the half circle as shown until 
accustomed to the work; the numbering may then be 
omitted. 
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From each numbered point in the half circle profile 
drop vertical lines to the base line. Until accustomed 
to the work, dotted lines should be drawn down to 
the miter line, then solid lines between the miter and 
the base line. After one becomes familiar with the 
work, the dotted lines are omitted and only the solid 
lines drawn. These solid lines between the miter and 
base line are known as true length lines and are the 
only part of this drawing used in developing the 
patterns. 


Making the Patterns 


The patterns are developed directly on the metal 
sheet. Select a sheet of 14 gauge black steel; square 
one end with one side as shown by D and E in Fig. 7. 

Starting at the left hand side of the squared sheet, 
measure off the circumference of the pipe (see cir- 
cumference chart) plus 342 times the thickness of the 
metal sheet. Find the center of the stretchout and 
mark. Divide each half into the same number of 
spaces as the half circle profile. Number the points 
as shown. 

Note: The line on which the circumference is laid 
out is known in the trade as the “Stretchout Line.” 

Sharpen a piece of iron worker’s crayon, and using 
a steel square, draw vertical lines from each numbered 
point on the stretchout as shown. These lines may 
be extended upward as required. 


Transferring True Length Lines 


Take the dividers and set one point on the base line 
and one point on the miter line of line 1 in Fig. 6, 
transfer this space to each No. 1 line of the stretchout. 
Repeat on line 2, then 3, etc., until all the solid lines 
in Fig. 6 are transferred to corresponding lines on the 
stretchout. 

Through the points thus established on the vertical 


: Be 


lines of the stretchout draw a free hand curving line 
through all the points as shown in Fig. 7. 

This forms the miter line and completes the pattern 
for the first piece in the elbow. To draw the second 
piece, set the dividers to the height of A shown in 
Fig. 7. This is the throat height of the first piece and 
is one-half the height of the second or any interme- 
diate pieces. Transfer this height to the high point 
in the miter line as shown in Fig. 7 or line 7 in this 
instance, which will be the throat line of the second 
piece. Through this point draw a light horizontal line 
as shown by F. 

Using each intersection where the horizontal line 
crosses a vertical line as a center, with the dividers 
transfer the point on the miter line to the same dis- 
tance above the horizontal line as shown by G in Fig. 7. 

After all the points are transferred, draw a free 
hand curving line through the points forming the 
miter line for the second piece completing this piece. 

Now transfer the height A to the high point in this 
line, the throat line of the third piece or line 1 as 
shown by C. Draw a solid horizontal line completing 
the pattern for the 3-piece elbow. 

The steel sheet is now taken to the shear and 
blanked out, then to_a shear that will follow curves 
and cut apart. The pieces are now rolled to shape. 
Electric weld the throat and heel seams, and true up 
for round. 

At this point a check should be made of the mitered 
ends. Place the mitered end of a piece on a smooth 
flat surface; if the miter fits the surface all around 
with no more than 1/16 inch clearance for a short dis- 
tance at any point, the miter is satisfactory for weld- 
ing, otherwise the uneven places in the miter line 
should be ground or trimmed off until a good fit to the 
level surface is secured. 
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If an accurate elbow is desired, a stay should be 
made to check the angle between each piece before 
they are welded together; in this way the finished 
elbow will have the correct angle. 


Stay 


Fig. 8 shows the method of developing the pattern 
for the stay. When one becomes accustomed to the 
work the pattern is developed on the preliminary draw- 
ing No. 6. To prevent confusion for the student by 
the overlapping of lines, a duplicate drawing is used, 
omitting all but the essential lines. 

Set one point of the compass on point 1 as a center 
and the other point on the pipe outline near the base 
line as shown. Draw a complete circle. Now place one 
point of the compass on A where the circle intersects 
the miter line, and the other point on B as a radius. 
Strike a short arc intersecting the circle at C. Draw 
a solid line from 1 to C. The outline of the stay is 


| Sheet Metal Contractors Nat'l Ass'n hailed 


The second annual convention will be held in St: Louis, 
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shown by the shaded portion of the circle; this is 
transferred to light sheet metal and cut out. 

To check the pieces of the elbow, take the first and 
second pieces and fit the mitered ends together, hold 
in this position and fit the stay over the heel as shown 
in Fig. 9. If the stay fits correctly, the pieces are 
ready to tack together. If the angle does not fit, one 
mitered end should be ground or trimmed until they 
do. After a few trials at making elbows, the operator 
will overcome the little inaccuracies in laying out and 
cutting and little trouble will be had in this fina] check- 
ing. Checking with the stay at this point also corrects 
slight errors made in marking off the fractions on 
the protractor in laying out the miter line for the pre- 
liminary drawing. Elbows having any number of 
pieces or any throat radius or size are developed in 
the above manner. 

No instructions-need be given here on the welding 
technique as it is presumed the operator is familiar 
with this work. 


May 2, 3 and 4 at the Statler Hotel. Reservations should 
be made at once. If you did not get a room application 
from National Secretary Clarence J. Meyer, 569 Genesee 
St., Buffalo, N. Y., write him for one. This will be a most 
important meeting. A complete program of industry and 
association activities for the next two years will be pre- 
sented for discussion. Committees which have been at 
work for a year will report progress on "bid peddling"; 
bookkeeping and estimating; labor relations; membership; 


bie 





codes; and numerous other problems. 
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FOR 
BETTER SHEET COPPER 
CONSTRUCTION 


is 
nd 
old 
wn 
te effect of columnar strength on the perform- 
ire ance of sheet copper construction was an 
ne important problem dealt with in Revere’s program 
ley of sheet copper research. A highly simplified ex- 
tor periment illustrates the principle. If you lay a 
d sheet of writing paper on a flat surface, hold down 
in one end with a glass of water or similar weight, 
ck- and push against the free end of the sheet... the 
cts paper will bulge ina uniform wave as shownin “A”’. 
on If the paper is now creased into roughly the 
shape of a gutter as in “B”’ and the free end of the 
re- paper is again pushed, you will find more pressure 
of needed to distort the paper. But as before, it is too 
in weak to transmit the force from your fingers and 
it buckles. Do it often enough and the paper 
1 § would crack. 
Ing The results would be the same if a thin sheet of 
liar copper were used instead of paper. You would 





then see the actual process that takes place when 
a failure occurs with expansion and contraction of 
a copper gutter that lacks adequate columnar 
strength. : 

Illustrated in “‘C” is the result of using a heavier 
sheet of paper. Here you have a structure which, 
by virtue of its material and its shape, has sufficient 
columnar strength to transmit the required stress 
without failure. Revere has proved that applica- 
tion of such principles reduces sheet copper con- 
struction to a matter of engineering design, with 
an enormous improvement in service life. 

In Revere’s comprehensive new book, “Copper 
and Common Sense’’, you will find sheet copper 
construction covered like this from “A” to “Z” 
in 96 pages of pictures, details and text. While 
the limited supply is available a copy will be sent 
free to any architect or contractor requesting it. 
Write to Revere today on your letterhead. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
(ills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil.; Detroit, Mich.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— Sales Offices in principal cities 
Mhb 47, 
Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m. EST 
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No. 410 with 
Flanging Attachment 


“V 


No. 410 with 
Circle Cutting Attachment 


No. 410 
Combination Sheet Metal Machine 


No. 860 Power Bending Rolls 
60", Geared 15 to 1, SH. P. 
Also Made in 48" Size 


No. 836 
36” Slip Roll Former 
Also Made in 42” and 48" Sizes 


No. 452P 
52” Power Squaring Shear 
Also Made in 72” Size 


Here are machines that will bring greater 
production and precision to your sheet metal 
shop. Simple . .. powerful... sturdy... 
they are built to stand constant operation to 
meet today’s heavy production demands. 


WYSONG ana MILES 


COMPANY 
Designers and Builders of 
MACHINE TOOLS... Yor Ouer 40 Years 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


No. 448HD 
48" Foot Power Squaring Shear 
Also Made in 36", 
42” and 52” Sizes 
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First Vice-President Meggs. 


Officers for 1946—Front Row (left to right)—President Walker; 
Rear (left to right)—Vice-President 


Frank; Secretary Jackson; Treasurer Selch. 


The Indiana State Convention 


O THE Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heating 
Contractors’ Association of Indiana goes the honor of 
staging the first post-war state convention of the 
industry. On February 4 and 5 in Indianapolis, the 
convention attracted almost 200 contractors, both 
members and guests, and a very encouraging number 
of salesmen, manufacturers’ representatives. 

The last Indiana convention was held two years ago; 
the association has maintained interest in the organi- 
zation in the intervening period by holding meetings 
in the various parts of the state and by maintaining a 
bulletin service to members and prospects. 

The chief concern of the officers and directors is 
that the association shall enlarge its membership 
during 1946 and shall offer to members and prospects 
an extensive association service. In order to provide 
these desirable features, the association, at the 1946 
convention, employed a full-time secretary—Mr. Fred 
Jackson—a recently discharged soldier and a Purdue 
University graduate. In accepting the appointment, 
Mr. Jackson asked that he have the cooperation of all 
members during the year so that he can conduct 
meetings and interview members and prospects in 
their home communities just as rapidly as time per- 
mits. Mr. Jackson and the officers of the association 
hope that the employment of a full-time secretary 
will enable the association to double its membership 
in 1946 and to offer members a great many more 
services than have been possible during the past two 
years. 


Profits and Budgets 


First speaker, J. D. Wilder, Editor, American 
Artisan, offered some suggestions on management of 
a warm air heating, sheet metal shop in the postwar 
period. Important in management, said Mr. Wilder, 
is proper financial contro] based upon a suggested 
profit-budget system which takes sales and costs for 
a selected past period and sets these up as a budget 
to “shoot at” during the ensuing year. A normal 
year’s sales are divided into twelve monthly periods 
in the budget, and sales as made during each month 
are compared with sales in the normal year. Similarly, 
costs from the normal year are divided into twleve 
periods (including both productive and non-produc- 
tive labor costs) and as work goes in the costs are 
indicated on the budget and compared with costs 
for the normal year. By this method, a contractor is 
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able to determine if his sales and costs are maintain- 
ing the proper balance and the proper volume, and 
if not can determine immediately where the budget 
is falling down and what can be done about it. The 
speaker also suggested that contractors revise their 
overhead systems and make provision for changing 
overhead percentages at least every quarter or every 
six months. 

The speaker pointed out that one way of insuring 
a profit in the post-war period is to reduce costs. 
But too many contractors think only of one way of 
reducing costs—getting more work out of their work- 
men. Instead of trying to make the workmen work 
harder, a better plan is to provide new machines and 
tools and shop procedure which will enable the work- 
man to turn out more work at the same amount of 
energy. Another satisfactory method of obtaining 
more work, as proved during the war period by hund- 
reds of concerns, is the installation of a profit-sharing 
or pension retirement plan. The Treasury Department 
and the Collector of Internal Revenue have certain 
rules and regulations which must be followed, but 
within the limitations of these regulations any con- 
tractor is able to give his men an annual bonus, or a 
retirement pension, or can operate an incentive plan 
to obtain greater output at no greater cost per unit 
of production. The speaker suggested that all opera- 
tors in our industry should give some thought to the 
advantages of such a system in their own operation. 

On the problem of wage rates and probable wage 
increases which appear to be in the neighborhood of 
fourteen per cent for 1946 for our trade, the speaker 
read excerpts from the “Seattle plan’. This Seattle 
plan takes the Department of Commerce Index for cost 
of living and as the cost of living index goes up five 
points or more, an increase is automatically granted 
in the wage rate as of June or January of each year. 
The plan. also works in reverse so that when the cost 
of living index shows a decrease of five points or 
more, wage rates go down as of June or January. The 
speaker pointed out that this Seattle plan seems to be 
the only place in the country where wage rates are 
automatically adjusted on a predetermined and pre- 
agreed upon plan by both employers and employees. 

The problem of obtaining profits in our industry 
were emphasized: by figures from the Philadelphia 
area showing that in general most shops do not ob- 
tain a satisfactory net profit from their operations. 
The speaker cited the case of a small shop doing a 
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gross volume of $7,600 with a net profit of $577. 
Even when all the labor (amounting to roughly 
$2,000) was added to the $577 profit, the total take 
home pay of the shop owner was less than $2,500 a 
year. Another shop doing a total sales of $16,000 
showed a net profit of $521. If this shop owner did 
all the work himself he still would only get about $465 
a month in wages and he would have to work very 
hard to get this income. The final figure was from 
forty-six Philadelphia shops where owners drew ap- 
proximately $85,000 in salary and contributed about 
$12,000 in direct labor, making a total of $97,000 for 
salary and direct labor. This $97,000 divided among 
the forty-six shops would show a take-home wage or 
profit for each shop owner of just over $2,300 a year. 


Heating Codes and Manuals 


W. D. Redrup, chairman, Codes Committee, Nation- 
al Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning Associa- 
tion, said the industry has just passed an era in which 
we did not have to sell very intensively; neither was 
engineering too critical a problem, but in the postwar 
period we will have to sell intensively and we will 
have to engineer correctly if warm air heating is to 
maintain the acceptance now given it by home owners. 

Mr. Redrup showed samples of the various codes 
and manuals recently rewritten or prepared by the 
National Warm Air Association. He pointed out that 
one of the most important booklets now available and 
one of the most important jobs any contractor must 
do when he engineers a heating installation is to 
make a thorough survey of the job to establish an 
accurate heat loss. One of the booklets “How to Make 
a Heat-Loss Survey” is not only interesting reading, 
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said Mr. Redrup, but also is a very accurate heat loss 
estimate. Every contractor should prepare a set of 
plans and should make a detailed heat-loss estimate, 
if he expects the job to operate satisfactorily. This is 
more important than the sizing of the furnace to the 
last Btu, or the calculation of the resistance to the 
last hundredths of an inch, or the determination of 
the velocity to the last foot per minute. 

Mr. Redrup also suggested that the industry under- 
take a job of education among home owners, architects 
and builders and wherever possible advise with them 
on good construction vs. poor construction. If we edu- 
cate owners, builders and architects to use good con- 
struction, said the speaker, then our job of installing 
a satisfactory heating plant will be much simpler. We 
will not have the excessive heat losses now encount- 
ered; we will not have flimsy construction; we will not 
have the curiosities of construction which give us 
grey hairs. 

In the post-war period, we may anticipate new 
equipment and re-vamped old equipment; and we can 
expect new ideas in heating and new ideas in house 
and structure construction. We must all be prepared 
to answer these problems and to engineer systems 
which will satisfactorily meet all of these post-war 
problems. We have the best method of heating, said 
Mr. Redrup, and our problem now is to engineer cor- 
rectly in order that the systems we install shall be 
completely satisfactory to the buyers. 


Nat’l Warm Air Program 


Frank E. Mehrings, president of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning Association com- 
plimented the association on its excellent conventior 
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and said that Indiana has Leen a very important factor 
in national association affairs. Men like Professor 
Hoffman and W. D. Redrup have contributed inesti- 
mably to the National Association progress, he said. 
Up to very recently the national association has been 
primarily a group of manufacturers and jobbers, but 
the association last year launched an intensive pro- 
gram of formulating and building an active and ag- 
gressive Dealers’ Division. The association has de- 
termined that it can not exercise the importance it 
should wield until there is an active and strong dealer 
division, and dealer co-operation. Mr. Mehrings said 
he believed the association, when it was primarily a 
group of manufacturers, was always of direct benefit 
to dealers, but now with a Dealers Division, this bene- 
fit will be multiplied a hundred fold. 

Under this newly launched dealer division program, 
the association proposes to do for dealers several 
things— 

1—To offer widespread distribution of the codes 
and manuals now ready. 

2—To conduct all over the country schools in engi- 
neering design, and salesmanship, and merchandising; 
each school conducted by a competent authority, and 
designed especially to teach dealers the very latest 
thinking in engiheering and merchandising. 

’ 8—To operate an even larger research program. 
The research program has been under way sinée 1918 
and there has been a research residence since 1924. 
In this connection, the association proposes to sell the 
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old research residence and at the University of Illinois 
to build a new research residence of smaller size and 
so designed that such modern engineering ideas as 
panel heating may be installed and tested. 

4—Money has been appropriated to practically 
double the research staff so that more research pro- 
grams and faster research programs can be conducted. 


5—There was launched last year and there will be 
put in operation very quickly a publicity and promo- 
tional program which will offer to home owners the 
very best consumer booklet on warm air heating that 
has ever been prepared. Simultaneously, advertise- 
ments on warm air heating and the warm air heating 
industry will appear in numerous national magazines. 
There will be suggested advertisements and booklets 
ind window display material all prepared by authori- 
ties and intended to assist the dealer in enlarging his 
lusiness and more firmly establishing the acceptance 
f warm air heating. 
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Welding 


J. R. Wirth, speaking on progress in welding, said 
the war period has greatly intensified the interest in 
all forms of welding. During the war spot welding 
particularly has grown tremendously in usage and 
has developed many new applications not previously 
considered. Manufacturers are now offering many 
types of low-cost spot welders, especially suited to 
sheet metal shops working in the lighter gauges. 

Mr. Wirth said seam welding is very commonplace 
today and we can do machine welding with butt joint 
or lap joint at high speed and it is conceivable in 
many sheet metal shop operations the time will come 
when seam welding is used instead of mechanical 
seaming or solder. It is quite commonplace to weld 
seams as fast as 90 inches per minute and to weld 
in gauges down to 24, or even lighter. One of the 
latest developments in this field is electro brazing 
using silver solder and carbon insert tongs. This pro- 
cedure can be used in all cases where soldering was 
formerly employed and gives a much stronger joint 
and in a much shorter time. 


Postwar Problems 


E. C. Carter, editor of Snips Magazine, discussing 
some problems of the postwar period cited as the first 
problem the scarcity of suitable materials. Mr. Carter 
offered no immediate remedy for material scarcity, 
but said he did believe that the people who were really 
working at trying to find material were having more 
success than those who simply griped about the scarc- 
ity. Jobbers, said Mr. Carter, are advising dealers not 
to oversell, in other words, don’t sell more jobs than 
you can expect to install. If this plan is followed, 
contractors may be able to stretch their supplies of 
scarce material so that the shop can be kept operating 
until material supply returns to normal. The speaker 
suggested that we are now entering an era which is 
definitely automatically minded. This means automati- 
cally controlled heating systems will be requested by 
most home owners; the contractor therefore should 
be able to design and to install and to service fully 
automatic systems. Another problem cited by Mr. 
Carter is the obtaining of satisfactory veteran ap- 
prentices, and the satisfactory training of these men. 
It may be that the industry will have to develop some 
combination of work and school which will enable the 
employer to get a satisfactory amount of work out 
of the apprentice and at the same time get the appren- 
tice through school in a few months time. Right along 
with automatically operated systems, there is a wide 
interest among home owners and prospective owners 
in panel heating. The industry knows too little about 
panel heating, said Mr. Carter, and dealers must watch 
carefully that they do not become involved in a design 
or installation of a system which they do not thorough- 
ly understand. 


The industry as a whole needs better bookkeeping 
and cost accounting systems and methods. At the same 
time we need systems and methods which will produce, 
as demanded, satisfactory records for investigators 
from the various federal and state agencies. We may 
expect in the next few months to have more such in- 
vestigators asking for figures. Government seems de- 
termined to pry more and more money out of small 
business firms. Other problems to be considered, said 
Mr. Carter, are the competition to be expected from 
branch office stores; also we need better merchandis- 
ing plans and programs; we need better shops layouts 
in order to cut costs; we must be prepared at all times 
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to give serious consideration to new methods, new 
equipment, and new ideas. 


Purdue Research 


Prof. William Miller of Purdue University de- 
scribed some of the interesting research programs 
now under way at Purdue. Prof. Miller said that in 
1945 the university had spent a considerable length 
of time studying continuous blower operation. The 
university found that continuous blower operation did 
not increase overall cost; it did not increase draft in 
the room, even at register temperatures as low as 85 
degrees; and it did do a good job eliminating air 
stratification. Continuous fan operation cost is more 
than compensated for by the greater comfort provided. 

Prof. Miller also cited the problem of condensation 
of moisture in gas-fired houses and said in one Purdue 
residence ice an inch thick accumulated on windows. 
Investigation disclosed that there were .22 inches of 
stack draft on a 60,000 Btu furnace when the burner 
was idle, but that within twenty minutes after the 
burner started, the draft dropped down to .04 inches 
of draft. The result of this condition was that there 
was back draft in the basement and products of com- 
bustion, principally water, were turned loose in the 
house. This particular installation and several others 
quite similar were remedied by installing an outside 
air intake to the burner and furnace. Other cases were 
solved by installing a larger flue. As a generalization, 
Prof. Miller suggested that houses troubled with con- 
densation of moisture can be cured in most cases by 
either venting to the attic or by the installation of 
an outside air intake which leads up to the burner or 
to the furnace. On the question of how large should 
this outside air intake be, Prof. Miller suggested a 
pipe ‘aproximately four inches by fourteen inches, 
or a pipe sized on the basis of three square inches 








of pipe area to every 1,000 cubic feet of house volume. 
Prof. Miller said that Purdue is studying panel 
heating intensively, but finds that the average in- 
stallation cost of a panel heated job is quite a bit 
higher than the cost of warm air heating. The re- 
cently announced base-board radiators are showing 
good results. Prof. Miller said that recently Purdue 
University invited farmers and farmer’s wives to a 
meeting at the University; 2,400 farm women at- 
tended a lecture on house heating. Prof. Miller said the 
comments, the questions and interest was probably the 
most surprising thing he had recently encountered. 
If there are in the State of Indiana about 177,000 
farm homes heated by stoves, Prof. Miller suggested 
that contractors and the industry give farm house 
heating particular attention in the postwar period. 


Big Building Heating 


A. E. Whitney, discussing “Big Building Space 
Heating” said a chief wartime problem was selection 
of some method for heating large new industrial struc- 
tures where lack of critical materials prevented the 
use of commonly accepted methods like boilers and 
radiators, high-pressure steam boilers, forced warm 
air heating systems, air conditioning systems, etc. 
Into this picture, said Mr. Whitney, ‘stepped the “di- 
rect-fired heater’ commonly known as an industrial 
type heater, which is installed in the space to be 
heated and may be connected to a duct system or it 
may simply blow air out through directional flow 


* registers and stub branches. This type of heater, com- 


monly uses an induced fan for draft, has a large ratio 
of prime heating surface to grate area, may be fired 
by coal (and) or stoker, by oil, or by gas. Many of 
these systems “throw” air to distances as far as 200 


feet. 





Syracuse Short Course 


y vn first annual warm air heating conference will 
be held at the College of Applied Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., April 15 to 18, inclusive. 

MONDAY, APRIL 15, 1946 
8:30-10:00 A.M.—Registration—Main Building—College of Ap- 
plied Science. 
10:00-10:15 A.M.—Address of Welcome and Introduction of Gen- 
eral Chairman by Dean Louis Mitchell—Syra- 
cuse University. 
10:15-10:30 A.M.—General Chairman Remarks—Professor Lorin 
G. Miller—Head of Mechanical Engineering. 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, and Chairman of Technical Educational 
Committee—N.W.A.H. and A.C. Association. 
10:30-12:00 A.M.—“Derivation and Meaning of ‘U’ Factor for 
Different Materials.’” Professor E. A. Allcut— 
University of Toronto. 
12:00- 1:30 P.M.—Luncheon—Recess—Luncheon will be available 
at reasonable cost. 
1:30- 2:30 P.M.—Explanation of Design Temperatures—Prof. S. 
Konzo—University of Illinois. 
2:30- 3:30 P.M.—How to Make a Comfort Survey—William D. 
Redrup—Chairman Codes Committee, N.W.A.H 
: and A.C. Association. 
3:30- 4:30 P.M.—Check Frame House Construction—B. F. Mc- 
Louth—Minneapolis- Honeywell. 
4:30- 5:00 P.M.—Combustion of Domestic Fuels—Prof. John A 
King—Syracuse, N. Y. 
6:30 P.M.—Dinner—Onondaga Hotel Ballroom—National 
Warm Air Publications and Their Use—Prof. 
S. Konzo—University of Illinois. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1946 
8:30- 9:00 A.M.—Heat Loss Sheet—Robt. Champlin—Timken 
Silent Automatic Co. 
9:00- 9:30 A.M.—The 1946 Problem House—C. L. Grandstaff— 
Cc. A. Olsen Manufacturing Co. 
9:30-11:00 A.M.—Measuring Heat Losses—Fred Bishop—Brund- 
age Co. 


11:00-12:00 A.M.—Location and Sizing of Registers and Grilles 
for Gravity Systems—Prof. C. H. Pesterfield— 


President of Western Michigan Chapter of The 
ASHEVE. 
12:00- 1:30 P.M.—Luacheon. 
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1:30- 2:30 P.M.—Design Gravity Installation by Code—Fred . 
Bishop—Brundage Co. 
2:30- 5:30 P.M.—Design of Gravity System—Class room groups. 
7:00 P.M.—Evening Program in Mechanical Engineering 
Laboratory—College of Applied Science. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1946 
8:30-10:15 A.M.—Forced Warm Air Heating Systems, Bulletin 
No. 7—Guy Voorhees—Hall-Neal Co. 
10:15-10:30 A.M.—Recess. ue 
10:30-11:45 A.M.—Sizing of Supply and Return Air Ducts for 
1946 Plan—C. L. Grandstaff—The C. A. Olsen 
Manufacturing Co. 
11:45-12:15 A.M.—The Effect of Clean and Dirty Air Filters on 
Winter Air Conditioning Systems—M. H. Klie- 
foth—Research Products Corp., Madison, Wis. 
1:30- 5:30 P.M.—Design of Forced Warm Air Systems—To be 
held in class-room groups. 
6:30 P.M.—Meeting with Central New York Chapter— 
ASHE&VE. 


The location and selection of warm air regis- 
ters and the selection and adjustment of all 
eontrols for forced warm air heating. Select- 
ing the blower and setting it for the. proper 
CFM. Solving field troubles in forced_air 
heating—John W. Norris—The Lennox Fur- 
nace Co. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 1946 

9:00 A.M.—Selection of Furnace and Blowers—John W. 
Norris—The Lennox Furnace Co. 

11:00-12:00 A.M.—“Controls and What to Expect’’—William Nes- 

sell—Minneapolis- Honeywell. 

12:00 A.M.—Luncheon. 

1:30 P.M.—What to Expect from Panel Heating—H. S. 
Randolph—International Heater Co. 

cosTs 


Course Fee, Laboratory Fee. .......----eeeeseeccecerecees $10.00 
Everyone is asked to provide himself with triangles, scales 


and pencils. 

Registrations should be made by writing direct to Dean 
Louis Mitchell, College of Applied Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. The $10.00 registration fee 
should accompany the request for registration. 
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The Wisconsin State Convention 


rciise SIN’S thirty-first annual convention, 
held February 18 and 19 in Milwaukee, proved conclu- 
sively the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin now enters the post-war period with a mem- 
bership steadily increasing in numbers and the asso- 
ciation assuming an ever-growing importance in the 
affairs of contractors within the state. Almost four 
hundred contractors and guests were registered for the 
meeting and at the annual banquet almost five hundred 
persons, including ladies, guests, employees and em- 
ployers, came to have a good time, to renew old ac- 
quaintanceships, and to launch the association on its 
1946 program. No report of a Wisconsin annual con- 
vention would be complete without mention of that 
well-established feature—the hospitality room. It was 
almost necessary to wedge oneself into the hospitality 
room when it was open and everyone enjoyed to the 
fullest extent the facilities offered for refreshment, 
card playing and general conversation. 
The convention program was quite in keeping with 
the times. Quite in tune with the phenomenal inven- 
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tions of the war period was the first address by A. A. 
Engelhard of the Wisconsin Electric Power Company, 
who presented a very dramatic talk on “light.” The 
speaker’s “props” were complicated and enabled the 
speaker to demonstrate such interesting things as 
“black light,” also the effect dn color and pattern and 
appearance of the various shades of fluorescent light- 
ing and some of the remarkablé things which light 
can do. Mr. Engelhard emphasized that prospective 
customers should take their lighting problems to their 
local electric power company in order to obtain the 
latest and best thinking on lighting problems. 


Gas Heating 


B. T. Frank, Milwaukee Gas Light Company, ex- 
plained how the State of Wisconsin has been fighting 
for natural gas and a natural gas house heating rate 
since 1938, but that due to legal complications, the 
gas rate offered has always been higher than manu- 
factured gas. Today, three natural gas companies wish 
to serve Wisconsin and at least one natural gas com- 
pany has a franchise, but has been stopped because of 
a scarcity of pipe, manpower and other problems. 

Gas companies throughout the state are looking for 
an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in gas users or per- 
haps 125,000 to 150,000 new gas heating customers. 
Present plans call for the gas companies to bear the 
cost of installation for furnaces, stoves and gas burn- 
ing appliances. 
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Working Aluminum 


R. A. Palmer, of Aluminum Company of America, 
in discussing aluminum and its possibilities for sheet 
metal work, explained that aluminum, as a result of 
extensive uses in the war, now comes in a wide range 
of characteristics and many types but that for general 
sheet metal work the cold-rolled aluminum is probably 
the best material and that there are no particular 
forming difficulties in low-alloy aluminum or in the 
one-quarter and one-half hard varieties. Low-alloy and 
one-quarter to one-half hard materials can be bent flat 
and hammered down or put through the lock forming 
machines, but high-alloy aluminum will crack unless 
the forming radius is more generous than the radius 
commonly used with galvanized or black iron. The 
speaker explained that tools, such as shears, brakes, 
press brakes, etc., should be free of rust, scale, dirt 
and, if possible, should be lubricated to protect the 
finish of the aluminum sheet. ‘ 

The speaker suggested that as a general rule, alumi- 
num should not be soldered because the flux and cer- 
tain other ingredients in the solder cause corrosion 
of the aluminum sheet, therefore, where possible, 
aluminum should be torch brazed or welded. A very 
tight and permanent joint can be made in most half- 
hard and soft aluminums by inserting in the fold of 
the joint a filler strip which on application of low- 
temperature melts and brazes into the joint. After 
welding, all flux should be thoroughly removed. Alumi- 
num can be readily spot welded, but for rapid or con- 
tinuous production, the aluminum should be chemically 
cleaned or wire brushed to remove the oxidation film. 
The speaker reported that some aluminum roofs are 
now more than twenty years old and inspections in 
1945 showed these roofs have had practically no de- 
terioration. 

The speaker also suggested that aluminum is a satis- 
factory material to use for ventilating or heating 
ducts; a number of installations were made during the 
war and two or three very large installations of 


_aluminum for duct work are now under contract or 


are in fabrication. As to the matter of cost, the 
speaker said aluminum is from three to four times as 
expensive per pound as galvanized iron, but each 
pound of aluminum offers from three to four times as 
many square feet of area as galvanized or black iron, 
therefore the cost is not too much different. As to 
deliveries, the speaker said deliveries from mills are 
now~«unning twenty to thirty weeks and, unfortunate- 
ly, the vast amount of aluminum in surplus inventories 
is generally of a hard alloy type which is not suitable 
for sheet metal work. 


, Sheet Metal Nat'l Ass‘n 


President Patrick S. Varden of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ National Association delivered a very in- 
spiring report of the progress of the National associa- 
tion during the past two years. President Varden com- 
plimented the Wisconsin association as a state group 
which has been an active participant in all national 
association affairs. President Varden pointed out that 
the need for a strong national association has been 
apparent for a long time and that most contractors 
realize today that only through a strong national asso- 
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ciation can the industry meet the very trying prob- 
lems of the moment. Neither local associations nor 
state associations, said the speaker, can hope to obtain 
national recognition so long as Washington continues 
to refuse to recognize anything smaller than an indus- 
try-wide or nationally organized pressure group. 

The problem of the moment, said President Varden, 
is to make the public recognize the importance of the 
sheet metal craft. We are a vital part of the building 
construction industry. We have a responsibility to the 
public and to the national economy and to ourselves 
that can be met only through national organization. 
Our industry has a closer and a wider contact with 
the public than practically any other craft in the con- 
struction industry; we require a higher degree of skill 
on the part of our mechanics and we require a larger 
investment in shop and equipment than do most. of 
the trades. It is in our industry that we find roofing, 
waterproofing, ventilation, air conditioning, residential 
heating, fume and dust removal, and many more ac- 
tivities which directly affect the health and comfort 
of the individual at work and in his home. President 
Varden reported that after two years of active work 
the association now has a very progressive plan of 
operation, which, if successfully put in operation, will 
assure our industry of its proper place in the construc- 
tion field. The speaker said numerous committees have 
been appointed and most of these were actively at work 
or had already accomplished certain objectives. 


Nat'l Ass‘n Activities 


Clarence J. Meyer, National Secretary, Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ National Association, pointed out that 
Wisconsin as a body and through its officers was a 
pioneer participant in the reorganization of the na- 
tiona] association and has been active in all committee 
work. Secretary Meyer said the membership aims of 
the National association is from 3,000 to 4,000 mem- 
bers, and to obtain this membership, letters have been 
and are being mailed regularly to a prospect list of 
almost 10,000 names. From the secretary’s office, drives 
are currently under way to obtain proper recognition 
of the sheet metal contractor from the general con- 
tractor and the architect. One such effort was the 
mailing to all general contractors and architects of a 
bid-peddling resolution which explains how harmful 
bid peddling is and what troubles result from peddling 
of bids. Secretary Meyer said his personal opinion was 
that certain OPA principles have definitely retarded 
reconversion and the national association has made 
considerable effort to convince OPA that these restric- 
tions should be done away with immediately. As a 
general rule, very little co-operation has been extended 
to the national association by the OPA, but this is not 
unusual and evidently is the considered practice of the 
OPA. The association has developed and is expecting 
approval from labor and government on a GI appren- 
ticeship plan. 


Nat’l Warm Air Ass‘n 


George Boeddener, managing director, National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning Association, 
reminded members of the convention that the associa- 
tion has been carrying on a continuous research pro- 
gram since 1918 and from this research has distrib- 
uted hundreds of thousands of copies of the research 
data published in bulletin and code or manual form. 
Mr. Boeddener explained the new set-up of the dealers’ 
division in the Warm Air Association and said there 
are at present more than two hundred active dealer 
members and that the association expects to conduct 
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very soon engineering schools all over the country. To 
effect this educational program, it is probable that a 
nationally known engineer will be employed very 
shortly and as quickly as possible schools will be con- 
ducted in all parts of the country. In addition, a 
bulletin service, somewhat similar to the engineering 
schools offered, will be carried on for those who cannot 
attend a school. 

Mr. Boeddener showed and explained very briefly the 
seven sections of the new warm air heating manual 
which are now available. He reported that more than 
80,000 copies of new Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 9 have 
already been distributed and that the sale is going 
on daily. 

Mr. Boeddener asked that, first, all state associations 
co-operate with the National Warm Air Association, 
and secondly, that the two national associations should 
make every effort to co-operate so that sheet metal con- 
tractors and warm air heating dealers will find avail- 
able the most comprehensive service possible. There 
is no complication and no conflict in the objectives of 
the two national associations, he said, and, generally 
speaking, the dealer division of the Warm Air Heating 
Association is dedicated to research and dealer train- 
ing, whereas the Sheet Metal Contractors’ National 
Association will solve the dozens of national problems 
of labor relations, cost and estimating, contracts with 
architects and general contractors, etc. 


Warm Air “Critical” 


Mr. Boeddener reported that the warm air industry 
has made application to Civilian Production Admin- 
istration for a listing as a “critical” industry. If de- 
clared critical, then the warm air heating industry, 
including all of its accessory equipment manufacturers, 
will be given a priority for labor and materials. This 
priority and critical status is necessary, explained Mr. 
Boeddener, because, according to Washington, there is 
planned for 1946 some 300,000 furnaces for veterans 
housing; about 300,000 furnaces are needed for the 
replacement market; some 60,000 furnaces are required 
to replenish the jobbers’ stocks; and another 50,000 
to 60,000 furnaces will be necessary for unrated resi- 
dential construction. This is a total of more than 
700,000 furnaces needed in 1946. The industry ac- 
tually shipped only 365,000 furnaces in 1945. Thus it 
is apparent that if the industry is to meet the require- 
ments of the Washingtoh agencies, a “critical” status 
is necessary because the industry needs material, 
labor, price changes,’ and only if these are obtained 
can the industry get into production to meet the re- 
quirements. 


National Advertising 


As most readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN know, the 
National Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Association has been working for more than a year to 
jaunch a program of national advertising. J. R. Scott, 
chairman, Advertising and Publicity Committee, re- 
ported on the activities of this committee and the 
accomplishments to date. As to the need for the na- 
tional advertising and publicity campaign, Mr. Scott 
pointed out that persons generally buy in order to 
satisfy their desire for (1) pleasure, (2) security, 
(3) health, (4) education, (5) to make more money. 
On this scale of buying desire, warm air heating is a 
definite part of shelter, and shelter is a necessity 
rather than a pleasure or security, etc. The problem 
of our industry, then, is to convince the home owner 
that shelter, first of all, is more necessary than 
pleasure and that in the shelter group there is nothing 
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more important than a satisfactory heating system. 

To do this job, said Mr. Scott, it is necessary for 
the warm air heating industry to convince home 
owners that their comfort in the wintertime is much 
more than simply heat; indoor comfort must include 
convenience and health, and to obtain these only a 
warm air heating system is able to heat, to circulate, 
to humidify, to clean, to provide all the necessary ele- 
ments without costly appurtenances. 

The market for warm air heating in the postwar 
period, said Mr. Scott, will come either from old 
houses or from new houses. The problem of the in- 
dustry so far as old house owners is concerned is to 
convince such owners that they should not wait until 
the old furnace actually falls down before modern- 
izing their system. And while they are replacing an 
obsolete or worn out heating plant, they should give 
every attention to securing the most modern possible 
type of heating, which is warm air. 


Nat'l Advertising Budget 


Mr. Scott reported that this national advertising 
program now has more than $100,000 actually in the 
treasury. Part of this money will be used to operate 
the dealer training program described by Mr. Boed- 
dener. Part of the money will be used to employ a 
publicity man whose job it will be to convince home 
owners all over the nation that warm air heating is 
the most modern type of heating. Part of the money 
will be used to prepare the best possible booklets tell- 
ing about warm air heating for the home owner; 
another similar booklet for the builders; another 
booklet for the architect. The money which remains 
will be used for advertisements which will appear in. 
a wide list of national magazines. The publicity and 
merchandising committee hopes within the next few 
weeks to get this complete program under way so that 
there will be publicity and consumer booklets available 
for mailing in 1946 and national advertisements on 
warm air heating will begin to appear in the national 
publications. 


Stoker Manufacturers 


The Board of Directors of the Stoker Manufacturers 
Association met in a full-day session on December 6th. 

J. M. McClintock, past president of the Stoker Manu- 
facturers Association, and manager, Stoker Division, IIli- 
nois Iron and Bolt Company, was re-elected to the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau’s Board of 
Directors, representing the Stoker Manufacturer Associa- 
tion. Officers of the Bureau elected for the coming years 
were: Henry S. Blank of Dayton, Ohio, president; A. B. 
Anderson of Duluth, Minn., vice president; and E. N. 
McDonnell of Chicago, treasurer. Norman J. Radder is 
secretary. 

The December 19 membership letter of the Stoker 
Manufacturers Association states that each year one out 
of every 25 of your coal customers will have to replace 
his furnace. Heating stoves last 16 years on the average, 
so each year one out of every sixteen of your customers 
who uses coal in heating stoves will need a new one. These 

. figures are based on national avarages for normal times. 

The Stoker Manufacturers’ Association announces the 
appointment of Lloyd L. Connell as technical director, ef- 
fective January 1, 1946, to handle and supervise the tech- 
nical and engineering projects and problems. 

Marc G. Bluth, Executive Secretary. 
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Pennies or Dollars 


R. H. Warmee, sales promotion manager, Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Company, discussing the 
savings of pennies at the sacrifice of dollars, pointed 
out that the bright postwar era we have all been an- 
ticipating so far has not materialized. There must 
be exercised by everyone in the industry patience and 
courage and tolerance and understanding until this 
bright postwar period does come about. For the last 
several years all industry has been operating in a 
sellers’ market, but it is only a matter of time until 
this sellers’ market ends. When that time comes, said 
the speaker, it will be necessary for our industry to ex- 
ercise the utmost in merchandising ability if our indus- 
try is to maintain the acceptance we now enjoy. -Soon 
our industry will be able to produce far more than the 
industry can sell. America has risen to its standards 
of greatness because America has been able to sell the 
products of its vast manufacturing enterprises. We 
are a nation, said the speaker, built on salesmanship. 
As a nation we believe in owning and enjoying the 
very latest of inventions and it is the salesman who 
has convinced us such ownership is essential. 

It makes no difference, said the speaker, whether 
your business is great or small—the business which 
will succeed in the postwar era is the business which 
definitely plans to sell and merchandise. The speaker 
said that two national problems confront all industry. 
The first major problem is labor relations, the second 
major problem is how to build hundreds of thousands 
of new houses. Millions of people share in and con- 
tribute to the building of houses, so all industries 
which contribute to home construction should launch 
campaigns to promote more house construction. If 
this vast house building program gets under way, the 
job of our industry should be to convince every home 
owner he should spend an additional hundred dollars 
to get.the very best possible warm air heating system. 
If our industry does this job, said the speaker, full 
scale activity of contractors, jobbers and manufactur- 
ers will be assured for many years to come. 








Fan Manufacturers Annual 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Fan Manufacturers held at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, January 24-25, 1946, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

G. C. Derry, President. 

R. H. Nelson, Vice-President, and 

L. O. Monroe, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Derry is vice-president and general manager of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, and Mr. Nelson is 
president of The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, 


Illinois. 
3. 


Fan and Blower Standards 


The National Association of Fan Manufacturers, 5-208 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, has just issued a new 
publication entitled “Standards, Definitions, and Terms 
In Use by the Fan and Blower Industry.” 

The attempt has been made to consolidate in one publi- 
cation all of the standards generally recognized and ac- 
cepted by the Industry, For clarification, terms, defini- 
tions, and abbreviations are included. The experience on 
the effect of abrasion and on field tests of fans is likewise 
covered for the benefit of the buying public. Copies are 
available without charge. 
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Ohio 


The Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association has set 
its dates for the annual convention in Columbus at the 
Deshler-Wallick on the 25th, 26th and 27th of March. 
From requests from contractors over the state, the officers 
hope to have a good turnout and a very interesting meet- 
ing with good talks and a whale of a good time by all 


who attend. Harvey Orton. 
os 


Michigan 
The program for the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors’ Association to be held at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, on March 18, 19 and 20, follows: 


MARCH 18 


6:30 P.M.—Dinner for the Board of Directors of State Associa- 
tion, Board of Roofing Division, Board of Heating 

Division and other attendants. 

:45 P.M.—Meeting of the Heating Board. 

:45 P.M.—Meeting of the Roofing Board. 
9:00 P.M.—Meeting of the Board of Directors of State Asso- 


ciation. 
MARCH 19 


oe ae | 


9:00 A.M.—Registration. 


2:00 P.M.—Opening of Convention by President Henry Delnay 
of Grand Rapids. 
Address of Welcome given by the mayor of Grand 
Rapids. 
“Contractors Industrial Outlook,’’ by Mr. Holden, 
President, F. W. Dodge Co. 
“Michigan Construction Outlook and Problems,” 
Henry A. Reniger, President, Michigan Chapter 
Association, General Contractors of America. 
Apprentice Training—Maurice M. Hansen, Federal 
Training Service, Sheet Metal Contractors, Michi- 
gan Association. 


37:00 P.M.—Dinner and Entertainment by Grand Rapids Con- 
tractors Association. 


MARCH 20 


11:00 A.M.—Annual Meeting of the Michigan Sheet Metal, Roof- 
ing, Heating and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Association. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Afternoon Meeting for the Roofing Divi- 
sion. 


Luncheon, Afternoon Meeting for the Heating Divi- 
sion. Meeting rooms will be announced in the 
program. 

Dinner and Entertainment by the Salesmens’ 
Auxiliary. 

There will be an address on the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors National Association by a member of the 
Board. 


N. J. Biddle, Secretary, 
719 Boulevard Building, Detroit 2. 


* 
Buffalo 


At the February meeting of the Buffalo Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating & Air Conditioning Association, an 
educational course was introduced to provide winter work 
for the warm air contractors. 

In seeking items that can be handled by such shops, 
attic fans, kitchen ventilators and home insulation (al- 
ready familiar to this trade) were referred to briefly. 
Members were urged to enter the commercial field and 
solicit installations of range hoods, exhaust fans, roof 
ventilators and particularly evaporative room coolers, the 
latter being little known here but have great possibilities 
for the sheet metal contractor who wants a share of the 
summer cooling business. 

Other winter work in the light industrial class such 
as skylights, paint spray booths, dust collecting and fume 
ventilating systems were discussed, most of which can 
be done during the slack winter months. 

The speaker of the evening was S. R. Mueller of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation who outlined the filter 
industries campaign for warm air in 1946. 


12:30 P.M.— 
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Members were unanimous in their request to expand 
the winter work course. Attendance, 60. 


M. J. Rodman, Secy. 


» 
SMCNA 


The February 9 bulletin of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
National Association, Inc., reproduces a letter received by 
the National from Civilian Production Administration— 
signed by Charles Halcomb of the Steel Branch—regard- 
ing the difficulty in obtaining galvanized sheets, particu- 
larly the light gauge sheets. The letter states that the 
overall demand is far beyond the industry’s ability to pro- 
duce, and the manpower shortage and the coal strike has 
set back scheduled orders. Warehouse distributors are 
getting their share of production, but can not maintain 
an inventory due to the demand. PR-28 explains the 
means whereby priority assistance may be given where 
extreme hardship exists. Application Form 541A should 
be filed by members who can qualify. 

The subject of multiple-family houses with central heat- 
ing systems is discussed and letters from both Westing- 
house and General Electric are reproduced regarding ul- 
traviolet lamps in heating and air conditioning systems 
and the ASHVE paper entitled, “Principles of Ultraviolet 
Disinfection of Enclosed Spaces. 

All state and Jocal associations are invited to send news 
to the national headquarters. 


Clarence J. Meyer, secretary. 





Coming Conventions and Meetings 
1946 


Mar. 18-20—Michigan Sheet Metal, Heating & Air 
Conditioning Contractors’ Assn. Convention. Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids. N. J. Biddle, Secy., 
719 Boulevard Bldg., Detroit 2. 

Mar. 18-21—Michigan State College Short Course. 
Fifteenth Annual. Elementary and Advanced. 
Lorin G. Miller, Head, Dept. M. E., East Lansing. 

Mar. 25-27—The Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. Annual Convention. Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus. A. E. Bogen, Secretary, 334 E. 
Livingston Ave., Columbus. 

April 2-3—New York State Sheet Metal, Roofing 
and Air Conditioning Contractors’ Association, 
Inc. Annual. Hotel Statler, Buffalo. Clarence 
J. Meyer, State Secy., 567 Genesee St., Buffalo 4. 

Apr. 8-9—Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Assn., 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. W. Rex Shaw, Secy., 695 
E. State St., Jacksonville. 

Apr. 15—Syracuse University Short Course. Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning Assn., 145 Pub- 
lic Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio. George Boeddener, 
Man. Dir. 

May 2-4—Sheet Metal Contractors’ National Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Convention. Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
Clarence J. Meyer, Natl. Secy., Buffalo 4. 

June 3-4—Stoker Manufacturers Association. An- 
nual, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Marc G. Bluth, Secy., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

July 12-21—Construction Industries Exposition and 
Home Show of Southern California. Pan Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. Tabery Corporation, 
Managers, 3443 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 7. 
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Association Activities . . . 


New York 


The January issue of the Institute Ticker, published by 
Roofing and Sheet Metal Crafts Institute, Inc., reports 
that activity on the group insurance plan recently ap- 
proved by the Institute got under way January 1. Harry 
Nystad, group representative, has begun to contact the 
individual firms in connection with the plans. 

Approximately 250 guests were on hand January 12 at 
the seventh annual entertainment and reception of the 
Roofing and Sheet Metal Crafts Institute held in the 
Tudor Room of the Henry Hudson Hotel on West 57th 
Street, New York. The only speaker of the evening was 
Lawrence C. Corvi, retiring president, who welcomed the 
guests and introduced Irving Popik, his successor. The 
balance of the evening was devoted to entertainment and 
dancing. A delicious snack was served around midnight. 

Twenty-one colleges have already completed plans to 
participate in the educational program—to establish 
courses to train new help and re-train older employees, 
with a view particularly to aiding veterans who plan to 
follow careers in the building industry. 


+ 
Toledo 


At a recent meeting of the Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Society of Toledo, H. F..Randolph, vice 
president of the International Heater Company, Utica, 
New York, described warm air panel heating to one 
hundred and sixty eight engineers, architects, warm air 
contractors and their supervisors, at the Maumee River 
Yacht Club. Mr. Randolph is easily the foremost authority 
on this, the’ latest, cleanest, and most flexible method 
of creating complete comfort in the home. 

The speaker, with the aid of slide film pictures, de- 
scribed and illustrated several installations, and also, a 
simplified method of calculation and design which he has 
developed. The designs employ the conventional ducts, 
which in this system convey the air to a channel or space 
in the ceiling, created by sheet metal baffles for the 
proper direction of the air flow, and then a second or 
“drop” ceiling held in place by wire hooks. Naturally, 
the air from each channel is returned to the blower. The 
depth of the channels in very rare cases, might vary ac- 
cording to the amount of air required to offset the heat 
loss of the room. The standard, or minimum, depth of 
the space is three inches. 

The interest and enthusiasm was sufficient to compel 
Mr. Randolph to consume nearly an hour in answering 
questions, after his illustrated talk of almost an hour 
duration. The tone of the questions manifested a sincere 
eagerness to be informed on the subject at hand. Mr. 
Randolph’s talk, and also the answer to the questions, 
were direct and without hesitation. 

The membership of the Society, consists of engineers, 
architects, warm air heating contractors. Its “Object” is 
educational, and social. Andrew K. Anderson, of Anderson 
and Krapp, is president; Charles Hoffman, of Hoffman 
and Associates, is vice president and program chairman; 
Robert F. (Bob) Myers, of Perfection Furnace Pipe Com- 
pany, is the Treasurer; and Harry Wagner, of Heating 
Trades Supplies Inc., is the secretary. 


* 
Michigan 


The Traveling Salesman’s Auxiliary to the Michigan 
Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors’ Association, is reconvening at Grand Rapids on 
March 18, 19 and 20. Manufacturers, wholesalers, and dis- 
tributor’s agents are urged to attend. Dues are still $8.00 
annually for each member, and out of these funds the 
auxiliary provides one evening banquet and entertainment 
during the convention. The Auxiliary urges early reserva- 
tions for this thirty-second year convention. Frank D. 
Robert, 18440 Whitcomb Avenue, Detroit 19, is secretary. 
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Carolinas 


The Carolina Roofer for February—published by The 
Carolinas Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion—carries a sketch of an overflow for use when using 
inside drainage and plastic built-up flashing. 

Critical materials are listed and members are warned 
that many materials are bought with the understanding 
that the price will be quoted at the time of delivery, so 
in figuring jobs it would be well to insert in your con- 
tracts that quotations are based on today’s prices with 
agreement that the owner is to pay any increase in ma- 
terials. 

The steps in accepting an asphalt shingle applicator 
trainee are given by L. K. Flynt. 

The importance of protecting roof insulation from 
water vapor and condensation—the common causes of 
deterioration in all of the rigid fibre board roof insulations 
—is discussed in the January, 1946, issue of “The Caro- 
linas Roofer.” Roofers are placed in the position of hav- 
ing to prove to owners that the fault is not the roofing, 
that the responsibility for the damaged insulation is not 
the roofing contractor. Most complaints investigated, 
states the article, show that the trouble can be traced 
to condensation or sweating in connection with inadequate 
protection of the roof insulation on the underside at 
exposed edges and walls and curbs. To really get com- 
plete protection for roof insulation, the article recom- 
mends the use of a plastic type base flashings and the 
complete sealing up of the roof insulation in a moisture 
proof envelope so that no crack or opening is left unpro- 
tected anywhere for the infiltration of water vapor into 
the insulation. This article is accompanied by line draw- 
ings showing metal base and cap flashings, and plastic 
base flashing with metal cap flashing. J. A. Piper is 
editor of “The Carolinas Roofer” and copies of the Janu- 
ary issue are quoted at 10 cents a copy, or $1 a year. 

J. A. Piper, Editor. 
am 


Florida 


The third quarterly meeting of the officers and directors 
of the Roofing and Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Florida is being held in-Jacksonville on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary at which time the date for the annual convention 
to be held in Palm Beach will be decided. 

The Fair Employment Practice Bill is still a touchy 
subject. Those in doubt are asked to check with their 
senators. 

Members are urged to use all precautions to safeguard 
employees from any and all accidents. They deserve and 
you deserve a job and a livelihood undisturbed by unsafe 
equipment and unsafe practices. Don’t forget that you 
help yourself when you protect others. 

J. T. Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer. 


* 
Akron, Ohio 


The Akron Sheet Metal Contractors Association held 
their yearly meeting recently and re-elected the following 
officers: 


President—C. J. McDowell (McDowell Sheet Metal) 
Vice-President—Harry Lieberman (Wooster Sheet Metal) 
Secretary—Wayne Myers (secretary of Builders Exchange) 
Treasurer—Morris Ross (South Side Sheet Meta!) 

R. A. McConnell represents the group as one of the 


Board of Directors of the Builders Exchange. 

After the dinner and election of officers, other business 
was transacted, committees appointed by President Mc- 
Dowell, and dues were raised to $25 a year each member. 


Harvey Orton suggested that the Akron association join 
the Sheet Metal Contractors National in a body. The 
motion carried and the treasurer was jnstructed to send 
the check and a list of all members in good standing to 
National Secretary Clarence Meyer. The balance of the 
evening was passed at cards. , 

Harvey Orton. 
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1—Stubby Furnace 


Holly Heating & Manufacturing 
Company, 375 Arroya Parkway, Pasa- 
dena, California, offers a new shal- 
tradenamed 
“Stubby,” which may be fitted into 


low type furnace, 


place from above the floor. 


The Holly “Stubby” is a floor fur- 
Burner, 


nace that can not flood. 





valves, controls and all working parts 
are mounted in a water-tight pan 
above ground level. 

Several sizes are available in two 
types—fiat and dual. The Stubby fits 
standard construction—uses 4 in. 
studs—requires no furring; has all- 
welded construction; is attractively 
finished; is easily removed for re- 
pairs, and bears the AGA seal. 


+ 


A\2—Nu-Braze Wonderflux 


Sherman & Co., 197 Canal St., New 
York 13, offers Nu-Braze Wonderfiux 
No. 4 which melts and forms a pro- 
tective coating over the metal sur- 
faces at 480 deg. F. At 800 deg. F., 
Nu-Braze Wonderfiux is water-thin. 

Nu-Braze Wonderflux No. 4 has a 
pH of 5-6. For all practical purposes 
it can be considered neutral. It can 
be painted on parts and allowed to 
remain for long periods without pro- 
ducing corrosion. 

After it is melted, Nu-Braze Won- 
derflux No. 4 hardens to an extremely 
brittle glass which can usually be 
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jarred from the brazed part. It is 
removed by either hot or cold water. 
The water content leaves Nu-Braze 
Wonderflux at 212 deg. F. and there 
is no further effervescence. Where 
brazing alloys are used in the form 
of powder, this flux will not spatter 
the powder away from the joint area. 
Nu-Braze Wonderflux No. 4 con- 
tains no free fluorides and does not 
release volumes of noxious fumes. 


* 
3—E£lectric Soldering Iron 
Dual-Heat Iron Company, 4370 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, is 
manufacturing the Dual-Heat electri 





soldering iron. Two heats is the fea- 
ture. Dual-Heat irons have a regu- 
lar 150 watt heat for aluminum sol- 
dering, tinsmithing and production 
soldering. This high temperature re- 
serve heat is quickly available by 
pressing a button in the handle. The 


replaceable tip can be heated to a 
cherry red and held there if desired. 
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OOSASSACIR 
The heating element is molded into a 
Thermal Shock Resisting Ceramic In- 
sulator. Weighing 18 oz. the Dual- 
Heat iron is balanced to the hand 
protected from heat by a double shield. 


° 
5—Heat Regulator 
Automatic Products Company, 2450 
N. 32nd Street, Milwaukee 10, an- 
nounces the A-P hand-fired heat regu- 
lator set to maintain room tempera- 
tures automatically at a saving in 





fuel costs—an automatic, 
statically controlled system. 
The set consists of a wall thermo- 
stat, a limit control, motorized 
damper control, transformer and all 
necessary wiring, chains, pulleys, 
staples, and complete instructions. 


thermo- 





Luxaire’s new postwar gas-fired 


models are furnished both in air con- 











The new Luxaire line offered by 
C. A. Olsen Manufacturing Company 
of Elyria, Ohio, introduces innova- 
tions in gas-fired equipment that will 
be new to the heating industry. This 
line has many features exclusive with 
Luxaire. 


ditioning units and gravity furnaces. 
These mocels have passed the 1947 
requirements of the American Gas 
Association. In addition to the new 
features uf operation and design, the 
Luxaire line is also styled in new at- 
tractive colors of baked enamel. 


lll 











Equipment Developments. 








For your convenience in obtaining information 
regarding these items, use the coupon on page | 26. 


6—E£lectric Sanders 
The Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 
7433 W. Davison, Detroit 4, announces 
their new models XL50 and XL90 
Easy Reciprocating Electric Sander; 
with floating pistol-grip type handle, 
mounted on rubber, a more powerful 


motor, perfected balancing, slide type 
switch mounted on side of handle, and 
other improvements. 

In both models the company retains 
their original straight-line, recipro- 
cating action that mechanically dupli- 
cates the back-and-forth motion of 
hand block sanding, rubbing, or pol- 
ishing. 

Detachable sanding pads are a fea- 
ture of the Model XL90. A simple 
snap-action device permits instant at- 
tachment of the correct type of pad 
for the job. 


+ 
7—K wikheat 


Sound Equipment Corporation of 
California, 3901 San Fernando Road, 
Glendale 4, California, announces the 
Kwikheat thermostatic soldering iron 
with built-in thermostatic heat con- 
trol. 

“Kwikheat” heats up, ready-to-use, 
90 seconds after plugging in. This 


is made possible by a 225-watt quick- 
heating element—held in check by the 
thermostat. 

The Kwikheat Iron has a _ hard- 
chrome plated steel octagonal shell, a 
cool safe plastic handle, and weighs 
only 14 ounces. 

Six different tip styles can be inter- 
changed on any Kwikheat Iron. 
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8—Air-Speed Saw 


Air-Speed Tool Company, 1028 
West Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 
44, is distributing the new Air-Speed 


saw and filing tool driven by com- 
pressed air. 

The Air-Speed tool can be worked 
advantageously in awkward or 
cramped quarters. Weighing only 3% 
pounds, the new tool features finger 
tip speed and power control, and a 
simple cutting stroke adjustment of 
from % to 1% in. 


- 
9—Lock-Nut 


Kaynar Manufacturing Company, 
820 E. 16th St., Los Angeles 21, has 
developed a new anchor type lock-nut 
for use on sheet metal installations 


where it is necessary to hold the nut 
member in place during assembly. 

The lock-nut is in three parts—the 
lower half is a “carrier” for the nut 
and is made of tempered spring steel 
with a built-in lockwasher. The upper 
half is also made of spring steel and 
keeps the third part—a plain square 
nut—contained within the assembly. 
Two spring ears project from the low- 
er part and are used to engage the 
sheet of metal to which the nut is to 
be attached. 


10—Bantam Bully 


p Superior Manufacturing Company, 
Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, 
announces a small, powerful pneu- 
matic hammer, delivering some 13,- 
000 blows per minute and operating 
on less than 2 cubic feet of air at 80 
to 100 PSI. 

Weighing less than two pounds, the 
“Bantam Bully” hammer fits easily 
in the hand. 

Tools for the hammer are loaded in 
a quick-acting ball-and-channel lock- 
ing chuck. A quarter-turn of the 
knurled nose of the chuck locks or 
releases any of the tools. 

Uses include cold chiseling of met- 
als, peening, welding flash stripping, 
light sealing, light riveting, forming 
and finishing, routing of all kinds, 
paint and rust removal (particularly 
good on jobs such as steel stacks and 
walls), star-drilling cement, caulking, 
template marking, loosening stubborn 
threaded fastenings by vibration, fen- 
der work, wood gouging in pattern 
making and special driving, cutting 
and vibrating jobs in electric motor 
and small machinery assembly. 


1 1—Portable Desk 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 6 Clark 
St., Aurora, Ill, is making a sturdy 
portable desk with a multiplicity of 
industrial uses, especially adaptable 
for shop foremen, shipping clerks, 
inspectors, dispatchers and others. 

The portable model No. 2131-15 
shown here stands on 3 in. swivel 


casters and has a positive brake 
attachment. The overall size of the 
unit is 34% in. wide, 30 in. deep and 
53 in. high (43 in. high in front). 
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Don’t overlook this fellow —he is your | 
best salesman! To him, the names Rudy 
and “comfort” are the same thing — and 





Clark the longer he has owned a Rudy, the more 
sturdy y : “ ~~ = a 
ity of sold he is on its economical, trouble free SY we an 
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Rudy is a name that means fast, easy-to- 
make sales, fine profits and satisfied custo- 
mers —a name that means the leader in 
heating equipment design and the best of 
workmanship and materials — a name with 
an enviable reputation. 









Rudy is a name to tie to — write for details. 
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TIMREN 
Silent: SAtulometlic 


EAT 


OIL BURNERS « AIR CONDITIONING OIL FURNACES 


OIL BOILERS + OIL BURNING WATER HEATERS 


THE NEW TIMKEN 


The new 1946 Model Timkens are now coming 
off the production line . the finest oil burn- 
ers Timken ever built. 

George Walker, one of America’s leading 
designers, gave the new Timken its smart new 
lines. Timken Silent Automatic’s unmatched 
engineering experience gave it 19 new features 
and improvements. 

Result is an oil burner which, more than 
ever before, is “The Accepted Standard” .. . 
for quality, for economy, for dependability, 
for all that is latest and best in oil burner 
design and performance. 

Timken Dealers made money before the war 

now have a product that assures an even 
wider margin of sales leadership. To be the lead- 
er in your community, sell the leader: SELL 
TIMKEN! TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION, 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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How many studs can you install | * 
in 10 minutes? 2 







































































DRILL HOLES TAP THREADS INSTALL STUDS 
(after layout and (a slow hand opera- (a third hand opera- . 
center punching) tion on jobs like this) tion in this slow, 





costly method) 
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100 TO 200 STUD WELDS PER HOUR a 

~ ean be made manually." NELSON flux- 
filled studs are available from 1/8" to 
3/4" in diameter, and up to 8" in length 
in both standard and a wide variety of 
special types. 





me 











NELSON manual welders are as portable 
as an electric drill; precision NELSON 
production-model welders are available 
with capacities of 20 or more studs per 
minute. 


GET THE FACTS—write or wire for com- 
plete information NOW! 
NELSON SALES CORP. 


LORAIN, OHIO 
\ 

















Representing ~ By Nelson Specialty Welding 
Nelson Stud Welding Corp. wig Equipment Corporation 
Lerain, Ohie San Leandro. California 
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vy ANOTHER SENSATIONAL PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY y+ 


Now Sau 


Blower Wheel 


CENTER SUSPENSION 


—proved far superior to 
other types of construction 
° 


EACH BLADE A DRIVEN BLADE 


mechanically locked to center disc 
* 


DEEP BLADE 


proportioned for maximum efficiency 
o 


BLADE SCIENTIFICALLY PITCHED 
* 
NARROWER END RING 


eliminates any obstruction to 
air flow into the wheel 
* 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
GREATER MECHANICAL 
STRENGTH AND CONCENTRICITY 
PRECISION. BALANCED 
EXHAUSTIVELY TESTED 


for strength and delivery 





For LAU SERIES “‘A’’ BLOWER ASSEMBLIES 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 
Patents Applied For 


































* 

ALL PARTS DIE-STAMPED 

* 
——from HEAVY GAUGE ® The New Lau Series “A” Blower Wheel is years ahead of any 
COLD ROLLED STEEL . 5 
e wheel made heretofore. It is the “hybrid” of all wheels ever developed 
WHEEL THOROUGHLY CLEANSED in the furnace blower field. Breakdown tests—speed tests—endur- 
of dirt or grease e ° —_ 

—coated with a hi-bake enamel ance tests (far in excess of normal operating conditions) ALL have 
proved its strength; its obstinacy against breakdown; its superior 






performance. Volume production of this wheel achieves amazingly 






low unit cost. Write or wire for details and prices. Also ask for 






descriptive literature of the New Lau Series “A” Blower Assembly. 


BLOWER COMPANY 


DAYTON re Bet Oe U. S. A. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FURNACE BLOWERS 


Engineers and fabricators of general Air Handling Equipment ©® Single Inlet and Double Inlet Blowers © Propeller Fans © Accessories 
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THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES MAKE Garrod 


GAS FIRED TEMPERED-AIRE 
EASY 10 SELL 


The HEAT EXCHANGER is of du- 
rable cast iron construction in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of 
Utility ameney engineers. The cor- 
rugated firebox and baffled channel- 
ways provide a rapid and substan- 
tially complete exchange of heat be- 
tween the products of combustion 
and the air from the blowér. 


The quick-acting FLASH HUMIDI- 
FIER is designed to supply adequate 
humidity under present day short fir- 
ing cycle conditions. 





The multiple-jet GAS BURNER pro- 
vides a controlled V-shaped flame. It 
starts and stops silently. 


The CONTROL SYSTEM employs 
both a mechanical limit control and a 
gas actuated safety pilot for safe man- 
ual operation of the gas valve in the 
event of a current outage. 


The rubber-mounted, self aligning, 
ball bearing shaft BLOWER is de- 
signed to deliver a generous quantity 
of air against the friction of the duct 
system, with the motor drawing a 
minimum wattage. The motor pulley 
is adjustable and the belt tension is 
automatically maintained. 





This advertisement describes new equipment 
which is not now available, It does not con- 
stitute an offer to sell or deliver and no sugges. 
tion is made that orders be solicited. bi: 
notice will cease to pry when ceiling prices 
have been established by the O.P.A, 





GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. J ware 00 


FOR THIS FREE 
. HEATING DIVISION e DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
Fete) 453) 
g aw s Canadian Distributors: Engineering Industries, Ltd., 


le 282 Dupont St., Toronto, Ont. 
ories 
a HOISTS AND BODIES ° WINCHES AND CRANES ° TANKS ROAD MACHINERY MOTOR BOATS 
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You Can Count 
on Cooperation 


The demand for Toridheet burners and equipment including our ‘‘package”’ 






units is greater than at any time in the history of this Company. We do 






not say this boastfully but with a deep sense of the obligations it creates. 






Frankly, our plans for reconversion were well developed, and if all the 





conditions related to conversion were as favorable as the sales outlook, we 














would be much happier—and so would all those who are depending upon us! 


Never has the recognition of what has been accomplished in perfecting 
Toridheet Oil Burners, with their distinctive advantages, been higher. 
Reputation built on performance has spread widely, the obvious result 


being that demand has exceeded all expectations. 


You can count on the fact that we are treating all our customers with the 
same absolute fairness that has characterized our long history. When we 
get a ‘“‘break’’ you will get a break. Meantime, we ask your indulgence. 


Thanks for your friendly patience. 





Model S Rotary Burner 


TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. -« CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Oil Burners + Air Conditioning Units -. Oil-Burner Boilers 
Coal and Gas Furnaces + Oil Water Heaters 
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HEATING AIR-CONDITIONING REFRIGERATION 





Whatever the application, the complete line of White-Rodgers 
temperature and pressure controls will meet your need. Accurate, 


z.: ly iti 
a. readily installed, compact and attractive; put these positive advan- 


tages of White-Rodgers controls to work for you. Write today for 




















catalog and installation data. 
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ATA LOWER COST 
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Streamlined 
Housing Takes 
Less Space 


Blower Wheel 


Delivers more air at a slower speed 
than any blower wheel ever developed. 
Larger inlets, floating aerodynamic center, exposed blade ends. . . 
three revolutionary developments found only in VIKING Blower Wheels. 


New Stieamlined Bearing 


Air foil cross section 
reduces air resis- 
tance to a minimum. 







See for yoursel, wow you 


gel MORE AIR 4 LESS SPACE 
at SLOWER SPEEDS wiZi LESS 
HORSEPOWER GZ @ LOWER COST 









SEND FOR VIKING’S 
NEW BLOWER CATALOG 


Get all the facts on Viking’s war pro- 
duction methods. See why you can buy 
the complete VIKING Blower cheaper 
than you could assemble it y, 


5600 oy deters: AVE 


AIR CONDITIONING CORP. ceveis 















For your convenience in obtaining information re- 
garding these items, use the coupon on page 126. 





101—Homogen-Air Heating Plant 


Perfection Stove Company, 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleve- 

| land 4, offers literature covering their Superfex oil and 

gas furnaces. A three-stage burner (pilot, low fire, high 

| fire) and a two-speed blower (slow circulation, rapid cir- 

culation) combined with Perfection-patented furnace con- 

trols for balanced heating all around the clock—Superfex 
Homogen-Air comfort. 












+ 


102—1946 Calendars with Tables 


David Levow, 308 West 20th St., New York 11, offers 
1946 calendars especially compiled for the trade, with im- 
portant reference tables on the last page giving informa- 
tion on U. S. standard revised comparison of wire gauges; 
expansion and contraction; diameters, circumferences and 
areas of circles; contents of round tanks; physical proper- 
ties of metals; sizes of drills to be used for corresponding 
U. S. standard taps; slopes of roofs; also weights and 
measures, and useful rules of calculation. 

Send requests on a business letterhead. 


* 


103—Service and Instruction Manual 


General Controls, 801 Allen Ave., Glendale 1, Calif.. 
offers a 48-page and cover service and instruction manual 
entitled B-60 All Gas Control System, a handbook in- 
tended for the utility, installation and service man in order 
that greater satisfaction and better service may be ce- 
rived from the B-60 control system. 

The control system is pictured and described in detail. 
Service troubles, causes and remedies are tabulated. 
Maintenance and Repair is covered and cautions are 
added. The Parts Catalog Section lists and illustrates all 
purchasable parts. 





a 


104—Handbook of Stainless Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa., 
has just published a 100-page pocket-size (5 x 7% x %) 
handbook presenting practical information on 26 types of 
stainless steels. It brings up to date, supersedes and am- 
plifies the stainless steel chapters of the earlier “Hand- 
book of Special Steels” and includes most of the data and 
information that is available on file-size “Blue Sheets” for 
the various types of stainless steel. 

The handbook contains a 44-column finder chart giving 
| analyses, properties, hot working temperatures and heat 
treatment of the different types and a general discussion 
of types and properties of stainless. This is followed by 
a table of corrosion resistance of four leading types of 
stainless to 230 chemicals and common materials. 

Fabrication methods and procedures, occupying 40 
pages, describe welding methods; press forming, drawing 
and blanking; machining techniques; spinning qualities, 
tools and methods; upsetting and forging; riveting, shear- 
ing, soft soldering, silver soldering, annealing and heat 
treating, grinding, polishing and buffing, and surface treat- 
ments, including removal of welding flux, degreasing, 
sandblasting, pickling, and passivating. 

Stainless steel products, including plates, sheet, strip, 
bars, forging billets, tube stock and tubes, angles, wire, 
castings, forgings, and clad steel (Pluramelt) are de- 
scribed in a 20-page section. Final pages contain general 
tables of bar weights, weights of sheet, weights of tubes, 
feet per pound of wire, decimal equivalents of fractions 
| of an inch, and temperature conversion. Ce 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. Mie 


APPROVED 
BUDGET 


PAYMENT P 
Complete Installment Note and Mortgage (aaa 
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ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS 








GIVES YOU 
PERFECT 
CONTROL 


Roll Up Bigger Profits 
by Selling With ABC 


ERFECT control is essential to good 

bowling—and it’s just as important 
to good, profitable selling in the building 
industry. When you quote the “Nothing 
down, pay by the month’”’ plan of Allied 
Building Credits, Inc., you retain control 
of the sale from start to finish. You sell 
the whole unit, the complete job—which 
means bigger, easier sales, better profits. 
Products available today can be used 
and sold at your regular price, and you 
gain a satisfied customer. 


What’s more, by using A B C you can 
get cash instead of “putting it on the 
books.” For complete information on 
how you can put these services to work 
for you, write Allied Building Credits, 
Inc., 2504 First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








Services for the Building Industry 
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For your convenience in obtaining copies of 
New Literature use the coupon on page | 26. 


105—£lectrode Folder DM-710 


The Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio, has just 
released a strip folder announcing their post-war line of 
are welding electrodes. This pocket size folder furnishes 
description, application, procedure, physical properties of 
deposited metal, and sizes available for each type electrode. 


~ 
106—Foamglas Insulation for Ducts 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, is distributing a 24-page catalog entitled 
“Foamglas Insulation for Tanks, Towers, Ducts and 
Breeching.” Pages 17 and 18 give details for installation 
for ducts and breeching, both with and without air space 
between duct and insulation. Foamglas, being a rigid ma- 
terial, gives additional support and tends to minimize 
vibration. It is a cellular inorganic material, in block form. 


a 
107—Kimsul Insulation Saves Time 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, has 
just published “Kimsul Insulation Saves Man-Hours and 
Man-Power on Every Job” for architects and builders— 
A. I. A. File No. 37B. This 24-page book contains sec- 
tions on physical characteristics of Kimsul; its proper 
application to various sections in both new and existing 


structures; tables showing how fuel bills are reduced 
and winter comfort is increased by raising wall and ceil- 
ing surface temperatures with various applications of 
Kimsul; why insulated attics should be ventilated and 
how to do it; when a vapor seal should be used and how 
to install it; insulation of prefabricated structures; typical 
specifications; efficiency of Kimsul in “U” factors. There 
are over 40 photographs and drawings. 


. 


108—Lessons in Arc Welding 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 1, has pub- 
lished “Lessons in Are Welding,” Seventh Printing, second 
edition, 176 pages, 5%x8% inches, 133 illustrations, in- 
cluding photos and drawings; cover, semi-flexible simu- 
lated leather, gold embossed; price postpaid United States 
50 cents per copy, elsewhere 75 cents per copy. 

The book includes 61 lessons in are welding and has 
over 200 photos and illustrations to supplement the text. 
From the very first paragraphs dealing with “Instructions 
to the Operator,” to the 571 examination questions and 
answers given in the closing pages, the book sets forth in 
plain simple language, the practical instruction based on 
the experiences of Arthur Madson, head instructor in the 
Lincoln Are Welding School. 

* 


109—AC Arc Welding Booklet 


Air Reduction Sales Company, Inc., 40 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, has just published a 16-page booklet de- 
scribing the new and improved Wilson “Bumblebee” alter- 
nating current transformer are welding machines. 

Among the machines described are the 300 and 500 
ampere standard and all-weather models, and the new 
200 ampere “Bumblebee,” which has been designed to 
meet the demands for a small are welder comparable in 
performance with the big “Bumblebees.” 









Sheet metal men every- 
where are turning out ac- 
curate work quickly and 
easily with Niagara ma- 
chines and tools for shear- 
ing, blanking and forming 


sheet metal. 


MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 
District Offices: 
Detroit, Cleveland, New York 
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In this laboratory, 
all UTILITY fan and blower designs 
are tested ... to determine the intensity 
and frequency of sound waves pro- 
duced. This ingenious equipment 
shows both the volume and pitch of 
sound at varying speeds...so that air 
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| QUIET! ACTIOW CAMERA! 


coolers, forced air furnaces and fans 
can be operated with minimum noise. 

From these tests, UTILITY engi- 
neers have an accurate “picture” of 
the sound of air in action, for use in 
their development of UTILITY’S cor- 
rectly designed and efficient products. 


UTILITY APPLIANCE CORP. 


Formerly Utility Fan Corporation 


4851 S. Alameda Street, Los Angeles 11, California 


Evapeore- " i sis pt aa ia Sentient | 
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For your convenience in obtaining copies of 
new literature use the coupon on page 126. 


110—Elat-a-Cote—Liquid Mineral Rubber 

Elaterite Non-Metallic Products Co., 355 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 13, is distributing a 4-page folder cov- 
ering their Elat-A-Cote—liquid mineral rubber—roofing, 
available in black, maroon and green. 

Elat-A-Cote liquid mineral rubber roofing is composed 
of natural mined Elaterite reinforced with asbestos fibres 
into a blanket of rubberlike consistency. It may be ap- 
plied to any type of roof—new or old. 

* 


111—Air Control Catalog No. 46 

Air Control Products, Inc., Coopersville, Michigan, is 
distributing Catalog No. 46, completely indexed, showing 
their registers and grilles, gravity registers, floor regis- 
ters and return air faces, ceiling ventilators, attic and roof 
ventilators, damper control sets, Airtrol air conditioning 
units and Airtrol attic fans. 

List prices are included, and a page is devoted to the 
standardization of register sizes recommended by the 
NWAHG&ACA. 

a 


112—Heil Heating Book 
The Heil Co., 3000 W. Montana St., Milwaukee 1, offers 
an attractive booklet presenting their first showing of the 
new line of oil-fired home heating units—completely new 
from heat exchanger to casings. The company made a 
nation-wide survey of dealers and distributors to give 


them a voice in determining the most desireable sales fea- 
tures prior to the development of the new Heil units. 
Following research and testing, the burners were turned 
over to designers for smartly styled exteriors. 


* 


113—An Engineer Looks at ILG 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 41, has published a word and picture story of 
what a consulting erfgineer saw as he made a tour of the 
Ilg plant, entitled “An Engineer Looks at Ilg.” 

Several pages picture the operations performed on Ilg 
motors; centrifugal fans; propeller fans with self-cooled 
motors; the vaneaxial fan; unit heaters; the research lab- 
oratory; sales engineering help; buildings equipped by 
Ilg; Ilg’s participation in both world wars; certified rat- 
ings—a total of 32 pages and cover. 


* 
114—Chimneys and Fireplaces—F7.0 

The Small Homes Council at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, is distributing a new free circular entitled 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces,” both a little-known part of 
the house to the average home builder. 

This 8-page non-technical publication is liberally illus- 
trated to show how to build a safe, efficient, properly sized 
chimney, correctly built and lined, and properly connected 
to the heating plant. The various types of chimneys are 
pictured and described. Chimney tops, rotating caps and 
spark arresters are shown, lightweight chimneys requiring 
no masonry protection and no concrete footing are illus- 
trated and commented upon; smoke pipe or vent pipe con- 
nections are shown. Chimney fires‘and their prevention is 
discussed. 

The fireplace and its efficiency is discussed, its essential 
parts shown, opening size and flue size is given, built-in 
circulators are commented upon, location of fireplace is 
discussed with floor plans and accessories are pictured. 

Chimneys serving gas-burning equipment and lining re- 
quired are covered. 











E. more than 25 years, Johnson blowers have been 
supplying all types of buildings with quiet, efficient 

ventilation. Selection, flexibility of application and 
easy installation make these blowers favorites 


with architects, engineers and contractors. 


Johnson Blowers and exhaust fans come in 12 different 
sizes ranging from 12” to 48”. They’re cased in extra sturdy, 
air tight housings with modern streamlined 

intakes that lessen noise and allow a maximum 


performance at medium speed. 
Call a Johnson engineer today... his 


experienced consul is available to yeu at all times. 


Johnson Fan & Blower Corp. 


1319 West Lake Street Chicago 7 Illinois 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
WAR SURPLUS 






FOR SALE 


Our inventories of Industrial Equipment 
include practically every type and make 
needed to meet industry’s reconversion 
needs! A large percentage of this equipment 
is new, or little used—and every item is 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


Di surplus heat-treating furnaces of practically every size 








type for ferrous and sce-ferrous applications, such os: priced low for quick recovery. 
rmalizing, annealing, te ing, » case ing, i j 
curface hardening, nitriding, cyaniding, Batch types, car, box, Get - touch “~ = RFC Agency aes 
it, t bath. ti types: rtable and foundat ares lin eed 
jg Fuel: gas, oil, clontelelie (high and low A. cas ne you an ou e your n S. ct 





quickly—this equipment must be sold at 


MACHINE TOOLS once! 
Government-owned surplus tools of every description being 
released to industry can help you reconvert. It is the job of the ro ite iis cia: comb dey oun eine a on ce a 
War Assets Corporation to dispose of this surplus property 


uickly and effectively. Toward that end we ask you to follow 
this simple 3 step procedure: 
1. Submit in writing your requirements for machine tools and 
industrial equipment to us now. 
2. Send a typewritten list to your nearest office listed below. 
3. Make your descriptions brief, one line if possible, clearly 
grouping various types of equipment you need. 


——CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


CHECK THIS LIST FOR THE EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 


Check the types of equipment on which you desire further and con- 
tinuing information. Mail the coupon to your nearest RFC office 
listed below. Your name will be placed on our regular mailing list. 


DC) Heat-treating furnaces (for all [J Thermal dryers-dehydrators 
purposes) 


0 Generator sets (internal com- 
0 Gantry type cranes bustion engine driven) 


! 
l 
| 
I 
| 
| OC Extrusion Presses DC Baling presses 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 













Available at most agencies 
in sizes 134" to 6", com- 
plete with prime mover, 


0D Electric and Pneumatic tools DCD Electric copper cable 
0) Centrifugal and rotary pumps DC Anti-friction bearings 
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’ 0) Welding equipment (0 Bonded and coated abrasives 
ll 
— y electric motor C0 Chemical equi ‘ C Cutting tool 

I ain. . ce, Sve 1. SME Gay. cian ween lees 
Write, wire or phone your requéste to the t RFC agency listed igs 5. . iE REGE 0 on 0 <o PRUIE: « IDS svn wc edeiweek 
below for more detailed information. Credit terms may be arranged. COMPANY 
If your l l office does not have all the equipment you need, it will CC eee eR SES SOKO SSeS SSSEHESHSE* HF OSHS EKESSSH SES 
endeavor to locate it from other offices throughout the country. ADDRESS 


VETERANS: To help you in purchasing surplus propert from War Rae eX 15-877 
Assets Corporation, a veterans’ unit has been estab ineach of {_ 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atlanta 
Boston + Chicago + Denver « Kansas City, Mo. « New York « Philadelphia + San Francisco « Seattle « OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham « Charlotte + Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit « Helena « Houston + Jacksonville 
Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville + Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portiand, Ore. 
Richmond + St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio «+ Spokane « OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 
SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinnati and Forth Worth 
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inside =woll, 4 feet above Control on the furnace bonnet, 
floor, It ‘‘floats’’ the fire, and Preventing furnace heat from 
convenient, easy-to-read setting overshooting room thermostat nect to Room Thermostat ond 





HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS SAVE MONEY AS 


PROFITABLE SALES BY INSTALLING 


Htutomatic Heat Regulator Sets 


WIN the thanks and lasting good-will of your hand-fired furnace 
customers by saving them extra steps and work as well as fuel. 
Not only that, but you assure evenly controlled home heating that 
prevents family colds and illnesses when you install this efficient 
“A-P” Automatic Heat Regulator Set that STOPS chance-taking 


furnace firing waste. 


—_ 
f | THESE 5 THREE 


— SAVE FUEL AND CUT HEATING COSTS 
ARE QUICKLY AND EASILY INSTALLED LIKE THIS: 
' ] YY ‘ : + 


UTS... 






Attech ““A-P"" Thermostat te Now plece an “A-P"" Limit Finally instoll the “A-P"* 
Damper Reguletor, ond con- 


controls room temperature with- setting. Keep Limit Control imi , 

in 1°. Actvotes damper contro!. edjvsted to ovtside weather tinh Gratet, Git te tected 
Easy to instoll. Ivory-tone cover for satisfactory sentineling of to avoid rusting from summer 
contains occurate thermometer. fire. bosement dampness. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION KIT SALES AIDS — Display Cards, PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES 
Consists of: Pulleys, Screws, Colored Presentation Books, Con- now in full swing. Keep fully 


Cables, Stopies, Choin sumer Folders, Newspaper Mots, stocked to serve your customers 


end Tranflormer. Furnished You At Your Request. promptly. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCS COMPANY 


2470-C No. Thirty-Second Street, Milwavkee 10, Wisconsin 
4} DEPENDABLE Control: 


FOR HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING © REFRIGERATION 









WELL AS COAL—WHILE YOU RING UP QUICK, | 





























For your convenience in obtaining copies of 
new literature use the coupon on this page. 


115—Fiberglas Thermal Insulators 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio, is distributing a 28-page booklet contain- 
ing design and application data on Fiberglas thermal 
insulation materials as used by equipment manufacturers 
(refrigerators, water heaters, ovens, etc.). 


e 


116—Liquid Gas Soldering and Brazing 

Mutual Liquid Gas and Equipment Co., 3600 West Im- 
perial Highway, Inglewood, California, is distributing a 
12-page folder covering their Streamline soldering fur- 4 
naces, brazing and soldering torches and liquid gas service. 


7 
117—Opportunity Unlimited—Veterans 


The Committee on Opportunities for Veterans in the 
Construction Industry, Room 703, Defense Building, 1026 
17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., offers a booklet 
entitled “Opportunity Unlimited—A Guide for Veterans 
Interested in the Construction Industry.” 56 pages and 
cover; divided into seven parts. 


Part 1—A Bird’s-eye View of the construction industry; num- 
ber of jobs, contractors, dealers, postwar prospects, 
and help for veterans. 

Part 2—Returning to a Construction Job; wartime restric- 
tions removed; need for construction; change in 
construction picture; demand for skilled men; help 
from trade unions; management and government; 
getting back old job. 

Part 3—If Interested in a Trade: jobs in construction; training 
in armed forces heips; wages and hours; jobs with 
general contractors; construction jobs on railroads; 
highway construction jobs; manufacturers of building 
products; where to apply; government jobs. 

Part i—If You Want Trade Training: how the G. I. bill helps; 
who is eligible; credit for military work; part-time 
courses; selecting school; apprenticeship training and 
how it works; aids to veterans; rights of disabled 
veterans; where to apply. 

Part 5—If You Want to Start a Business: business opportuni- 
ties in construction; how the GI bill helps; business 
onan what you should know; where to apply for 
oans. 

Part 6—If Interested in a Profession: professional opportuni- 
ties in construction; engineers, architects; training 
and aid under GI bill; courses in architecture and en- 
gineering; selecting school; where to get information. 

Part 7—If You Are an Employer: veterans as employees; vet- 
erans’ representatives in USBS offices; the national 
roster; Engineering Societies Employment Service, 
Inc.; apprenticeship programs; the physically handi- 
capped; you and your community. 

Every American Artisan reader should have six copies, 

to give one to any G. I. who comes asking about sheet 
metal. Copies cost 10 cents each.—E. L. Chandler, Secre- 


tary. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Please ask the manufacturer to send me more information 
about the equipment mentioned under the following refer- 
ence numbers in “New Products" and “New Literature." 
(Circle numbers in which you are interested): 
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JOHN ZINK’S 
CONVERSION 





BURNER 
with 
Automatic Controls 


Series SC-300. Conversion 
gas burner, burns 175 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. 


FEATURES 


@ Applicable to 98% of all domestic furnaces, 
for new installations or conversions. 


e Furnished with standard electric controls— 
Thermostat, Transformer, Solenoid Valve, 
and Safety pilot. 


e Converts Coal, Oil and Unsatisfactory Gas 
burners into GOOD HEAT PRODUCERS. 


e Burns artificial and mixed gases as well as 
natural gas. 


e LUMINOUS FLAME type. 


@ Provides automatic heat at lowest equipment 
cost of any appliance on the market. 


e@ Easily installed — Quickly inspected. 


e Complete piping, burner head and pilot as- 
sembly may be removed for inspection and 
cleaning in a few minutes. 


Write for descriptive literature 


John Zink Company 


4401 South Peoria 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


New York - Detroit - Salt Lake City - Houston 
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H & C NO. 74 DESIGN 


If Sidewise Deflection 
is not Imperative — 


The H&C No.74 A.C. Register 
is YOUR BEST BET! 


It affords any up or down deflection, is quality 
built throughout and costs just a few cents 
more than the cheapest non-directional regis- 
ters. (Baseboard register No. 744 is actually 
cheaper than perforated No. 694.) 


With demand far exceeding supply, however, 
it's more important than ever that you adhere 
strictly to the sizes recommended in the stand- 
ardization program of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Association. 
These are as follows: 


Nos. 740 and 747 No. 741 No. 744 


Grille and Intake Sidewall Register Baseboard Register 
10x4 
10x6 10x6 10x6 
12x4 
12x6 12x6 12x6 
14x4 
14x6 14x6 14x6 
24x6 
30x6 


No. 46 Catalog presenting our postwar streamlined 
line is now off the press. If you have not received 
yaur copy, ask your jobber or write us for a copy of 
this new catalog showing the H & C condensed line of 
gravity and air conditioning registers—also accessories. 


HART & COOLEY MANUFACTURING (CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 


| Registers, Grilles, Furnace Accessories 


HOLLAND e MICHIGAN 
EO EEE 
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From %" to 1%" holes with 
one Bruno Cutter. Larger 
model cuts 1” to 2%”. 
Straight shank or bit stock. 
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“Cuts Any Size Hole in 


METAL-WOOD-PLASTICS 


In the shop or on the job, 
replace many fixed-radius 
cutters with Bruno. Makes 
clean, fast holes in sheet metal, 
boiler plate, light metal alloys, 
plywood, plastics, masonite, 
rubber, fibre and other ma- 
terials. Easily and accurately 
set for any diameter in range 
of cutter. 

Works well in 

Portable Drill, 

Hand Brace or 

Drill Press. 


New uses every day for 
Bruno Cutters. High 
speed steel blade easily 
resharpened, Rugged 
construction. Design- 
ed by tool engineers. 
Ask your jobber,or 
write Bruno Tools, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., 













































Dept. AA-9 
Model | Shank Cutter 
No Size 
| 100 _| 4" straight shank | 3 
No. 100 [100-8 | Savare Bit Stock | "127 No.101-B 
101 4_”° straight shank 
%" to 1%" | WOI- | Square Bit Stock | 1-2," — 1"to 2%” 








Ideal for electric 
drills and light 
drill presses. 


Cuts deep holes 
in wood or com- 
pressed material. 
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New factory and offices of Maid-O’-Mist, Inc., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of automatic humidifiers and heating specialties. Greatly in- 
creased production facilities are now provided for expanding interests. 


4 


Lau Pioneers of ‘46 


Each year The Lau Blower Company, 2005 Home Ave., 
Dayton 7, Ohio, entertains the veteran employees of their 
organization at an appropriate dinner party. Good fun 
and good eats always highlight this meeting. 

This year’s motif was the “Pioneers of ’46.” But more 





than that, it was the occasion of the happy return during 
the past year of thirteen of their ninety-five servicemen. 

Ed and Marian Lau were genial host and hostess, hav- 
ing as their honored guest and entertainer, the “Wizard 
or Waukesha.” : 

In addition to returned veterans, and the honored guest, 
as well as a number of department heads and supervisors, 
the party was attended by ten employees with more than 
ten years’ service. All of the rest, including Miss Phyllis 
Senseman of the Order Department, had more than five 
years’ service. This made a grand total of seventy-one, 
or about 25 per cent of this growing organization with 
five or more years of service. 


® 
Fiberglas Expansion Program 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been notified that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has accepted its $650,000 bid for the purchase of a 35-acre 
industrial property in the Fairfax industrial area, Kansas 
City, Kansas—a major step in the Fiberglas expansion 
program. 

Facilities will be installed to manufacture Fiberglas 
building insulation and roofing materials, pipe wrap used 
for protection against underground corrosion, industrial 
insulation and equipment insulation. Part of the facilities 
planned for the Kansas plant will be used to manufacture 
fine glass fibers of a type newly developed for a wide 
variety of purposes. 

Fiberglas manufacturing plants are located now in Ash- 
ton, Rhode Island; Burlington, New Jersey; Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, and Newark, Ohio. Construction in Kansas 
City is scheduled for completion by late summer so that 
production of Fiberglas materials may begin there in early 
autumn. 
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Designed by Tri- 
angle engineers for 
fans, blowers and 
other devices re- 
quiring silent oper- 
ation, perfect align- 
ment and self-lubri- 
cation. 





392 DIVISION STREET 











OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 















Preloaded oil-proof 
cushion built into 
the bearing. 
Ball-and-socket de- 
sign. 

Write for samples 
and complete _in- 
formation. 




















PEXIQ 


PEXTO Machinery is engj- 
neered to make certain of at- 
taining all sheet metal high 
standards of fabrication. | 

Strength, accuracy and re- 
sponsive controls assure 
dependable quality work at 


low cost. 








THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY Sine 
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Accuracy and 
Responsive Control 





No. 0547 Heavy Rotary Machine 


SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 






























How adjustable air diffusersincrease 
the efficiency of supply air diffusion. 


Better mixing of room and supply air, more 
uniform temperatures throughout the oc- 
cupied zone and noiseless, draftless air 
diffusion are accomplished with 


KNO-DRAFT adjustable Diffusers 













Any desired angle from vertical to horizontal at 

your fingertip. 
By simply turning the air adjustment screws (easily 
accessible from under the unit) the inner cone of any 
KNO-DRAFT Diffuser may be raised or lowered to 
secure any angle of air direction required by ceiling 
heights, system balancing, and individual or seasonal 
requirements. Thus the diffuser becomes more effective 
whether it is used in cooling, heating, ventilating, or 
combined systems, because it can expel chilled air parallel 
to the ceiling or eject heated air downward to prevent 
stratification. 





Type K Adjustable 
Diffuser with 
Type D Volume 
Damper. 


Pat. and pat. pending 


Any desired volume at your fingertip 


Every KNO-DRAFT Diffuser can be equipped with a 
built-in volume damper (easily adjusted by hand- 
turning knob under diffuser) which varies the outlet 
aperture uniformly without affecting the outlet velocity 
or diffusion pattern. 


Thus KNO-DRAFT Diffusers can be adjusted quickly 
and accurately to the angle and volume needed to meet 
a wide variety of conditions, and as a result, the factors 
of temperature variation, temperature fluctuation, drafts 
and noise can be minimized considerably. 


The W. B. Connor Engineering Corp. maintains a staff 
of specialists and district representatives in leading cities 
to assist you with any air distribution problem. 


FREE HANDBOOK 
Contains clear sketches, charts, dimension prints and 
instructive text that simplify the selection and installa- 
tion of air diffusers. 


For your copy write Dept. J-12. 


W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 


Air Purification 


Air Recovery 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Air Diffusion 
114 E. 32nd Street 
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William Flanagan, formerly district representative for 
the Rockwood Sprinkler Company of Worcester, Mass., has 
joined the Evans Products Company, Detroit, as Eastern 
District representative for the Evanair Division. 

Mr. Flanagan comes to the Evans Products Company 
following his discharge from the Radio and Radar Divi- 
sion of the United States Army Air Corps. 


e 


Ludlow King has been appointed 
manager of the Washington (D.C.) 
office of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1031 Investment Build- 
ing. Mr. King recently retired from 
the Chemical Warfare Service in 
which he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant colonel. He was wounded dur- 
ing the Normandy invasion while 
serving on the staff of 7th Corps 
Headquarters. 

Mr. King succeeds C. R. Donovan, 
who resigned November 16 to estab- 
lish his own firm as a Washington 
business consultant at 1614 I Street, N.W. 


General offices of the Fiberglas Corporation are in 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Ludiow King 


= 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corpor- 
ation, announces the appointment of 
H. A. Malcom, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, to the position of 
general sales manager. 

Mr. Malcom has been with Chrys- 
ler Airtemp for five years and has 
held several sales executive posts. He 
was regional sales supervisor in 
charge of the Southern half of all 
U. S. markets before he became as- 
sistant sales manager. As general 
sales manager, he will now adminis- 
ter the entire postwar sales program 
on Chrysler Airtemp’s “triple line” of air conditioning, 
heating and refrigeration products. 





H. A. Maicom 


+ 


Harvey-Whipple, Inc., Springfield 1, 
Mass., announce the appointment of 
W. Howard Holcomb of Providence, 
R. I., as Master Kraft factory repre- 
sentative covering the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Eastern Mas- 

sachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

PA Mr. Holcomb has been associated 
with the oil burner industry since 1920 
and has covered the New England 
territory. 





W. Howard 
Holcomb 


° 


Lt. Comdr. Charles B. Brown, returning to the Ingersoll 
Steel Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, after 
three and a half years in the United States Navy, has 
been named eastern representative for the company. 

As eastern representative, Brown will represent Inger- 
soll in the New York area, not only on Koolshade sun 
screen line, but also on Ingersoll postwar products. 

Before receiving his commission in the United States 
Navy in March 1942, Brown was New York representative 
for Ingersoll’s Koolshade. 
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Something NEW! 


VITROLINER 


BREECHING PIPE 


(SMOKE PIPE) 


DAMPER SECTION WITH 
BAROMETRIC DAMPER INSTALLED 
OUT HOLE 


ADJUSTABLE 
FOR LENGTH 





S 


VITROLINER is a new LONG LIFE breeching pipe for con- 
necting heating plant to chimney and will give many years of 
trouble free service. Eliminates the expense and bother of 
frequent replacement. A complete line of fittings makes any 
hookup possible and can be easily and quickly installed. 
VITROLINER eliminates the fire hazard of corroded pipe. 
VITROLINER is made of heavy gauge steel completely coated 
inside and outside with porcelain to prevent corrosion. 
VITROLINER’S porcelain finish is attractive and adds to the 
beauty of any room. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: The Telescope section is adjustable 
in length and is used to fill in any odd length not accommo- 
dated by standard lengths. Eliminates need for cutting pipe. 
Installed at chimney end of breeching pipe. 

The Vitroliner damper section has a cleanout hole covered 
with a sliding sleeve. The cleanout hole is also used for in- 
stalling a barometric or check damper. Small holes also pro- 
vided for butterfly damper. 

Vitroliner is easily installed and is ideal for venting dust, 
gas, corrosive fumes, paint spray. etc. 





VETROLINER 


© Super or Vent 





VITROLINER CHIMNEY LINER 
CREATES MORE DRAFT 


| temperature, thus providing an excellent draft and 
| complete combustion in the heating plant. When 
| heating plant is off, the liner cools immediately, and 


Vitroliner liner is not harmed by acid condensation 
present in oil or gas-fired plants. 


VITROLINER LINER can be installed in existing chim- 
neys, easily and quickly—prevents chimney deteriora- 
tion caused by condensation. Inspection of thousands 
of brick chimneys proves that an acid resisting chim- 
ney lining is necessary to protect the brickwork. 

VITROLINER CHIMNEY LINER is heavy gauge steel, 
double coated inside and outside with acid resisting 
porcelain fused into the steel at 1575° F. 

VITROLINER will correct DEFECTIVE LINING, SMOKE 
BACK, LEAKY BRICK JOINTS, and POOR DRAFT. Can 
be easily installed in straight or offset chimneys. All 
sections are made on dies and the bell and spigot 
joints insure an accurate and uniform fit. 


Write for further information on sizes, prices, etc. 


CONDENSATION ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
122 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


eR ae 
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The porcelain surface of the liner is smooth, | 
even, and is quickly heated and cooled. In less than | 
5 minutes the temperature is up to efficient operating | 


there is no draft to draw heat from the house. The | 
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WROUGHT STEEL REGISTERS 
PROVIDE 
WAY ADJUSTABLE AIR FLOW 





Design No. 238 
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Right ... left...up:..down... air flow at any angle 
desired, in addition to straight outward . . . plus the 
durable construction which has distinguished Inde- 


pendent products for more than 46 years... 


These are the reasons for the popularity of this No. 
238 Independent Wall Register. Vertical grille bars 
are manufactured at an angle of 30 degrees, one-half 
to the right and one-half to the left. They may be bent 
to direct air flow at any other right or left angle or 
straight outward. Horizontal multiple valves located at 
the back of register can be set to deflect air 







flow up, down, or straight outward. Avail- 
able in standard sizes 8”x6” to 30”x8”. 





Send for Catalog 41-AC 
Always Leading— Always Progressing 


THE INDEPENDENT 


REGISTER CO. 


3747 E. 93rd STREET - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HERE'S YOUR 
PROBLEM 


Excessive, uncontrolled chim- 


ney drafts waste up 


25°% of the fuel burned in 


nine plants out of ten! 


HERE'S YOUR 


A FIELD DRAFT 
holds drafts to a minimum, 
provides fuel savings rang- 
ing up to 25%! 





FIELD 
CONTROL 
DIVISION 


H. D. CONKEY & COMPANY 


CONTROL 








@ When a heating plant 
performs BADLY, the 
owner SQUAWKS .... 
but LOUDLY! The prod- 
uct is ‘lousy’; the dealer 
is a crook!”’ 
of - mouth advertising 
work BOTH WAYS. And 
the pity is that the heat- 
ing plant may be a beavu- 
tifully engineered job, 
lacking only proper draft 


Yes, word- 


control for perfect oper- 
Good, inexpen- 
sive, trouble-free insur- 
ance AGAINST this type 
of bad publicity is a FIELD 
BAROMETRIC DRAFT CON- 
TROL on every installa- 
tion. But be sure you 
install a FIELD. Remem- 
ber this: Leading heating 
equipment manvfactur- 
ers, with facilities to test 
and re-test every draft 
control made, have 
picked FIELD as standard 
equipment. 


ation. 


ia lel 


e MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 














The Gerock Bros. Mfg., 1300 S. Vandeventer Avenue, 
St. Louis Mo., is quitting business. This concern has been 
manufacturing sheet metal ornaments and statuary for 
the past fifty years for the U. S. A. and Canadian mar- 
sets. Julius Gerock, Jr., says his nearest competitor is 
in Chicago. 





> 

T. A. Crawford has been appointed 
general manager of the Timken 
Silent Automatic Division of the Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit 
32. 

Mr. Crawford has long been identi- 
fied with the heating and air con- 
ditioning industry, has been active in 
the Oil Heat Institute of America, 
and is one of the founders and di- 
rectors of the Indoor Climate Insti- 
tute. 

He joined the Detroit Branch of Timken Silent Auto- 
matic as a retail salesman in 1926, and subsequently 
served as salesman, crew manager, and branch manager. 
-In 1929, he was appointed to advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the factory organization, and worked 
up to the position of general sales manager, a post he 
has held since 1936. 

Mr. Crawford’s sales policy has been a strong dealer 
organization offering adequate service facilities, and 
backed with broad merchandising service, sales training 
schools and other helps. 





T. A. Crawford 


= 

C. L. Hardy has been appointed manager of the Phila- 
delphia Steel-Service plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., 16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago. He will succeed 
James M. Mead, who becomes manager of the Ryerson 
New York plant. 

Sykes, as he is familiarly known, joined the Ryerson Co. 
in 1927 and has served in various sales and metallurgical 
capacities in the New England territory. 

& 

Mark H. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
South Bend, Ind., territory for Janitrol 
gas-fired heating equipment, Surface 
Combustion Corporation, Toledo, O., an- 
nounces. 


Formerly in the space heating sales 
department of the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company at South Bend, 
Mr. Cummings has his residence in 


that city. 
* 


L. R. Campbell has been appointed salesman in the 
Greensboro, N. C., territory for the Berger Manufacturing 
Division, Republic Steel Corporation, Canton, O. Mr. Camp- 
bell was formerly with Milcor Steel Company from 1933 
to 1942 selling sheet metal building products in the Ohio 
territory and later in and around Greensboro. From 1942 
to 1944 he was with the U. S. Maritime Commission. 

eo 


Mark H. Cummings 


R. E. Pauling has been named man- 
ager of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, office of 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. 
Pauling has had long experience in 
the heating and ventilating business. 
From 1939 until his present ILG 
connection, Pauling has been traveling 
the mid-west for the Illinois Malle- 
able Iron Co. of Chicago. He served 
as president of the Oklahoma Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 





R. E. Pauling 
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IF YOU WANT 


NOT JUST CONVERSATION ..WE'LL SEND OR 
BRING YOU FULL DETAILS OF THE PLAN! 


Wayne packaged Home Equipment is 
essential to modern living. Not luxury 
items, but basic requirements for all 
homes. 

All standard units are easily installed 
without trick “gadgets.” You can rely on 
Wayne “common sense” Home Equip- 


ment for more sales and fewer service 
calls. 


* o 8 + e 

A FULL LINE OF INSTALLED HOME EQUIPMENT 

Write for details of the “Partnership Plan.” Wayne's complete, 

packaged selling program has what it takes to get and keep a profit- 

able volume of equipment business, 

More NET profit because Wayne supplies the material and helps 

you with your sales programs. 

@ FOR A SOUND BUSINESS FUTURE 

WAYNE'S FACTORY-GUIDED SALES PROGRAM IS A PACKAGED UNIT OF 
SALES AND PROFIT PRODUCING HELPS. 


Full Line Dealerships are Still Open 











WAYNE HOME EQUIPMENT CO., INC. -801 GLASGOW, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


(Formerly Wayne Oil Burner Company) 











@ Because they're already engineered to save 
you time and trouble, you can make extra profits 
with Char-Gale ‘“Pre-fabricated’’ Ducts and Fit- 
tings. Made by standard mass production methods 
... all sizes are accurate . . . no delays on the job. 
Try us on your next installation. 


Pre- Fabricated DUCTS and FITTINGS 


PRE-FABRICATED 
AIR DUCTS 
A The J ethod 


nal 2 
































CATALOG NO. 40 


For complete information on smoke and stove pipe, elbows, 


(SRE GALE 
warm and cold air pipe, registers and air filters write 


NPT SUMEITTTCREIE  CHARGALE Mig. Co., 3125 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis 6, 
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James M. Mead, manager of the Philadelphia plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Ryerson New York Steel-Service 
plant at 203 Westside Ave., Jersey City, N. J. He will 
replace Harry W. Treleaven, who is resigning. 

Mr. Mead began with the Ryerson company in June, 
1919, and has spent a large portion of his 26 years in the 
New York and Newark offices. In 1941 he was made man- 
ager of the Ryerson Philadelphia plant. 

+ 


Left: W. M. Beck 


Right: R. H. Hobbs 





The A. O. Smith Company, Milwaukee 1, announces that 
Wilbert M. Beck and Rush H. Hobbs have joined its Stoker 
Division as district representatives. Both will work under 
the direction of R. H. Stuff, stoker division sales manager 
in the Chicago Office. 

Mr. Beck, who has had 16 years experience in various 
departments of the A. O. Smith Corporation, will cover 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. He will live in Milwaukee and spend part of his time 
handling distribution of the stoker in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. Hobbs’ entire business experience has been in the 
heating industry, having been connected with the Heating 









SAL-MO ASBESTOS 
AIRCELL PAPER 


For insulating hot air pipe, 
gas ovens, range boilers and 
other surfaces exposed to 
heat. Protects surfaces from 
rust and corrosion. 


SAL-MO ASBESTOS 
PAPERS 


Made in smooth, strong 
white sheets from the best 
grades of selected asbestos 
fibre. Specially processed 
to insure efficient insulation. 
In all standard weights and 
widths. 


TANK JACKETS 
PIPE COVERINGS 
CEMENT AND 
OTHER ASBESTOS 
PRODUCTS 


UTILITY 
= SERVICE 
<==s=— ECONOMY 





SALL MOUNTAIN COMPANY °* 
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Division of the Gordon Van Tine Company of Davenport, 
Iowa, for the last nine years. He will cover Iowa and IIli- 
nois and will live in Davenport, Iowa. 


od 


L. E. Pearce has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Gas Machine Company, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. 


L. E. Pearce 


* 


The appointment of Robert C. Allen, Jr., as manager 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, factory branch was recently 
announced by General Controls Company, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Allen will devote time to serving users of automatic 
pressure, temperature and flow controls in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Eastern Nebraska and Western Idaho. 

4 

Leo V. McDonald is now assocated 
with Ohio Valley Hardware and Roof- 
ing Company, Evansville 2, Indiana— 
wholesalers of hardware, roofing and 
sheet metal, as manager of the 
plumbing and heating departments. 
Prior to his connection with Ohio Val- 
ley, Mr. McDonald was chief en- 
gineer of George Field, Illinois. Mr. 
McDonald has been closely associated 
with plumbing and heating business 
for over 20 years. 





Leo V. McDonald 








libetea Podch 


Experience of more than 50 years in 
developing and manufacturing Asbes- 
tos Products places Sall Mountain 
Company in a leading position for all 
kinds of asbestos insulation and fire- 
proofing. 


SAL-MO No. 77 ASBESTOS 
DUCTBOARD 
An Asbestos Product for con- 
structing ducts in warm air 
heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning systems. Made 
of solid Asbestos. Light in 
weight; fireproof and mois- 
ture proof. Easily handled 
and applied. 33x48 sheets. ¢ 















ANDOVER 2414 ° 


SAL-MO ASBESTOS 
MILLBOARD 
Fire and vermin proof, Sal- 
Mo Asbestos Millboard is not 
affected by age or dampness. 
For insulating stoves, ovens, 
electrical and heating appli- 
ances, protecting walls from 
heating apparatus. Standard 
size sheets; also cut to size. 









176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Oh fit Makers 


in a hard hitting 


year-round line 






PIN es 


EVAPORATIVE 
COOLERS 


Horizontal blast type 
cooler shown is just 
one of a full line of 
all sizes, types of 
evaporative coolers 
backed by 30 years’ 
manufacturing ex- 
perience. 

















FURNACES 


Forced air furnace shown is 
one of a complete line of 
quality-built gas furnaces. 


Write 
er 
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30% SAVING IN COSTS and a 500% increase in production 
are reported by this user of 16-Gage Electric ‘‘Porto-Shears.”’ 


Don't Snip... Add Zip 
to Sheet Metal Cutting 


with Black & Decker 
Electric “PORTO-SHEARS” 


Black & Decker Electric “‘Porto-Shears”’ zip through 
jobs that are slow with snips. . . cut metals too tough 
for snips . . . make clean, smooth, accurate cuts with 
a big saving of time and trouble. Fast, powerful 
shearing action. Cutting operation always visible. 
Easy to follow straight lines, irregular patterns or 
curves down to 3/4,"' radius. 


Two “Porto-Shears’” models—16 and 18 gage—cut 
up to rated capacity in steel or galvanized iron... 
about one gage thinner in Monel or stainless . . . 50% 
above rating in copper, aluminum, lead and other 
non-ferrous metals. Operate on A. C. or D. C. 


See your Black & Decker Distributor about ‘‘Porto- 
Shears”’ and other electric tools for sheet metal work, 
or write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 682 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 
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ELECTRIC DRILLS ELECTRIC SANDERS BENCH GRINDERS WIRE BRUSHES 
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Fine for Lining 







and 





That drum of Fireline 
on your truck is a real 
money maker. It enables . 
you to hit those rush calls in high, finishes the job in hours 
instead of days, speeds you on to the next job. And—the 
profit percentage is higher for you! 


When you line a cracked firepot with Fireline, the fire 
can be started immediately. Heat bakes Fireline into a 
one-piece lining that won’t leak gas, odors, or soot into 
the house. All the work is done through the furnace door 
—no dismantling necessary. 


Fireline is a putty-like refractory in moist, plastic form. 
It’s ready to use—nothing to mix—nothing to add. Quickly, 
easily installed, it provides a durable lining that produces 
a hotter fire across the entire firepot. It is often used, in 
fact, to preserve firepots that are still in good condition 
and to improve combustion efficiency of the furnace. For 
steel furraces, it can be moulded to any shape to replace 
refractory tile. Fireline heating specialties are carried by 
leading jobbers. Write for free descriptive literature, 
prices and discount. 


Ironset Asbestos Furnace Cement—The 


high-quality cement for setting up new 
furnaces and re-cementing old ones. With- 
stands higher temperatures. Will not 
crack, shrink, bloat or blister. Makes 
your work more permanent. Try it on 
your next job and watch the word-of- 
mouth advertising it will produce for you. 





a 


Fire-Hearth Castable—the ideal refractory 
for setting stokers, precast combustion 
chambers, and baffle tile. 








FIRELINE STOVE & FURNACE LINING CO. 
1816 N. Kingsbury St., (Dept. B), Chicago 14, Hil. 


FIRELINE 


STOVE & FURNACE LINING 









<——=>, Firepots 














Bryant Heater Company, Cleveland, announces the ap- 
pointment of C. G. Allen to its research and development 
staff. Mr. Allen will devote his efforts primarily to ex- 
perimental work in the development of new domestic gas 
heating equipment. 

Mr. Allen joined the U. S. Army Air Corps in the spring 
of 1941 and received his commission in December of the 
same year. He served in the European and Asiatic thea- 
ters for two and a half ans 


Torridheet division of the Cleveland 
Steel Products Corporation, Cleveland, 
announces the promotion of F. H. 
Talmon to the position of general 
sales manager. For more than four 
years Mr. Talmon has served the 
company as director of personnel and 
publie relations. 


F. H. Talmon 


. * 

Appointment of a new representative and five distribu- 
tors has been announced by The Herman Nelson Corpora- 
tion, Moline, Illinois. 

E. H. Langdon Company, 966 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle 4, will operate as Herman Nelson representative 
in the Seattle-Tacoma territory. 

New distributors are: 

lnaueere Supply Co., 345 Fourth Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Wisconsin River Supply Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Bond Supply, 522 N. Rose St., Kalamazoo 12, Mich. 

Bond Supply Co. (Branch), 54 Barney St., Battle 
Creck 14, Mich. 


Baker Specialty & Supply Co., 
Ave., Logansport, Ind. 


Inc., 701-705 


Erie 


Left: C. F. O'Malley 


Right: D. H. Robinson 





Recent additions to the home office staff of Timken 














Silent Automatic Division of The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company are C. F. “Fred” O’Malley and Dean H. Robin- 
son. Robinson takes over sales promotion and trainin 
work. Fred O’Malley becomes assistant general service 
manager. 

Fred O’Malley is an old timer in oil heating circles, 
having been connected with the industry since 1924. He 
has been associated with Timken Silent Automatic or a 
Timken dealer since 1928. His experience includes 10 
years as service manager at TSA branches in Springfield 
(Mass.), Hartford and New Haven (Conn.) and New York 
City. Since 1938, he was Service Manager for Booma- 
Breed, Inc., the Timken dealer in Lynn (Mass.). 

Dean Robinson was Director of Public Relations for the 
Stinson Aircraft and Stout Research Division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation before joining Tim- 
ken. In his present capacity at TSA he is engaged in 
advertising sales promotion and training. 


Obituary 


Dr. C. P. Rice, president and treasurer of York Corru- 
gating Company, York, Pa., died January 9, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was in his 78th year. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Elizabeth A. Gallatin, 3 
son, Edward J. Rice, and a number of nieces and nephews. 
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$5100 £. TENTH STREET>OAKLAND 1,CALIFORNIA 
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with this ONE 


G-R WELDER! 











@ TOPS on the list of time-saving, cost- 
cutting equipment for modern sheet metal 
shops is a versatile G-R welder. The Model 
10, shown above, has an output range of 
10 to 100 amperes and handles Ye” rod 
with excellent penetration — just right for 
most sheet and frame welding. Yet this fully 
power-factor corrected unit draws less than 
30 amperes on a 110-volt line, or less than 
15 amps at 220 V. Sturdily built, it will han- 
dle steady production welding as well as 
job work. Its compactness and low power 
requirements make it ideal for field repair 
and installation work. 





Phone your nearby G-R distributor, or write 
us today for free literature on the Model 10 
and larger G-R welders — standard G-R 
models are available to 2,500 amp. capacity. 


2107 ADAMS STREET-INDIANAPOLIS 1, INDIANA 
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TO MEET THE 


METAL SHORTAGE 


A-R-A Sheets—tested, approved and pro- 
nounced the most satisfactory and safest sheet 
of its kind on the market today! 


Used for Non-Metal Duct Work in the Heat- 
ing, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Field. 
Keep an ample supply of these nationally known, 
easy working sheets in stock for fabricating duct 
work of every type. Don’t wait until the last 
minute for any kind of sheets in this change- 
able market. 


With the sheet metal situation becoming more 
critical and with the metal stock piles in dealers’ 
shops getting smaller every day, it should be 
comforting and profitable to have available these 


popular A-R-A Sheets for immediate use. 


Asbestos-clad A-R-A Sheets are tough yet 
flexible (Mullen-tested over 200 lbs. per sq. in.) 
—rigid but not brittle—fire-proofed and water- 
proofed—are light in weight, will not dry out, 
crack, crumble, or chip, have a high insulating 
value (K .45 B.T.U.) and good sound-deadening 
properties. They are easy to handle, will bend 


without breaking and can be rolled, punched, 


scored and die cut, still retaining their rigidity 


and strength. 








CARTON 
CONTENTS 
20 Sheets 33x48” per 
Carton 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 
Approximately 100 Ibs. 
Per Carton 


Write for our (6-page 
Booklet No. 89-A 
Gladly sent on request. 





Order in a stock of genuine A-R-A Sheets from your 
jobber today! 


LA SALLE ST CHICAGO 4, iLL 
Trade Bidg Phone: Wabash 8220 





GRANT WILSON, INC. 




















Guessing at Costs 


QO f 250,000 companies, selected at random in 
a recent study, 40%, even in prosperous years, were 
making no profit, and 3% were netting less than $5,000 
a year. Only 24% made more than $5,000 a year. 

Further study proved that 50% merely guessed at 
their costs; 40% estimated their costs; and only 10% 
actually knew what their costs were or should be. 

At the same time, an analysis was made of 22,000 
failures—91% failed because of a lack of knowledge of 
their costs. 

In the period ahead, probably, with large overhead 
costs, and high labor cost, it will not be enough to de- 
termine the price for which your competitor is selling 
and then meet it, or shave off 5%. 

os 


Fabrication of 
Stainless Steel 


(continued from page 87) 


trace of lead or zinc which may have adhered from the 
drop hammer dies. Zinc is particularly objectionable 
because it produces zinc embrittlement of the steel. 
From the acid baths the manifold stampings are rinsed 
in hot water and placed in an air furnace at a tem- 
perature of 1,950° F. for annealing. This restores the 
ductility which had been removed by work hardening. 
The parts are pickled in another acid bath of nitric 
and hydrofluoric to eliminate furnace scale, rinsed in 
high pressure water jets, and sent to the welding de- 
partment. 
[Part 2 will appear in March} 





Prefabricated 
Buildings 


(continued from page 95) 


exposure. The same construction was used on siding 
and roofing throughout. 


Shop formation of the high tensile roofing alloy 
required partial but not full heat treatment at the mill. 
Like other heat-treatable aluminum alloys, initial heat 
treatment was effected by immersion in saline solution 
or in a furnace at about 920 deg. Fahr. then quenched. 
In this condition the metal fabricates easily without 
fracture. 


In the Luria contract further heat treatment to pro- 
vide the U.T.S. (Ultimate Tensile Strength) was 
brought about only through weather exposure. To pre- 
vent chemical reaction when steel and aluminum parts 
came together a coat of primer and two coats of paint 
were applied before erection. 


The engineers and contractors, the Luria Steel & 
Trading Co., also made and furnished to the Army 
large numbers of airplane hangars of sheet metal 
both steel and aluminum. Their good service records 
justified repeat orders that filled the fabricators’ shop 
to capacity at all times. It also encouraged them to 
extend their aeronautical department so that they now 
are able and well equipped to furnish all-metal build- 
ings for airports in any quantity and size. The service 
record of this type of structure during the war was 
as perfect as was true of the barracks already outlined. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





rh e Complete size 
, range in single and 
double inlet assem- 
blies. 


e Also—wheel as- 
semblies, housings 
and housing ends. 





Write for Bulletin 103 
Air Conditioning Blower Catalog 





FURNACE 





Single Width, 
Single Inlet 


Double Width, Double Inlet 


BLOWERS 





MASSACHUSETTS BLOWER DIVISION 


74e BISHOP & BABCOCK 77/5. 2. 


4901 HAMILTON AVENUE 


. CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ON UTILITY 


e+e year in and 
year out... you'll 
be glad you have 
this handy tool... 





METAL CUTTING BAND SAW 


Above phote shows @ Wells No. 8 equipped with the 
new Wells Wet Cutting System —en economical accessory 


S: a Wells No. 8 on the floor in your 
shop, and from that day on, you have 
at your service one of the most useful 
cutting tools available. It cuts bar stock, 
angles, square or round tubing—all 
types of metals and every size that can 
be fitted into it. 

Use your Wells in the storeroom, tool 
room or for maintenance work. Move 
it to the job quickly and easily to save 
time and labor. Equip it with the new 
Wells Wet Cutting System for produc- 
tion work too. 

Anybody can operate an easy-to-use 


Wells. In fact, the gravity-feed and 
automatic shut-off make it possible for 
one man to operate two or more Wells 
saws at the same time. 

Thousands of Wells No. 8's are in use 
today ... ample proof of their utility 
and worth. Where can you use one? 


Sé qP Me , 


CAPACITY: Rectangular . 8” x 16” 
(Special Guides) . ..... S“x 24” 
ROUNDS:. .... “ . + « « « 8” Diameter 


MOTOR: . . . I, H.P., A.C. or D.C. 
SPEEDS: . Selective 60, 90, 130 feet per minute 
WEIGHT: . . . « -« Approximately 665 pounds 


Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1818 WILSON AVE., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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largest to smallest warm air fur- 


naces. Now available for straight 


bonnets 


When furnace check-ups reveal a need for humidifier 
replacement, or when new furnaces are indicated, 
install the Convector Automatic Humidifier. You not 
only make more money, you assure your customer 
more reliable and efficient humidification, even at 
low temperatures. 


The Convector consists of one, two or four copper 
troughs built into a compact unit and fitted with 
highly absorbent patented evaporator pads, assuring 
free flow of moisture to exposed evaporating surfaces. 
This exclusive construction, together with the spac- 
ing of the troughs to permit unrestricted air flow, 
results in maximum evaporation. 


Corrosion resisting materials. A non-back-siphoning 


automatic water feed valve, approved by National — 


Plumbing Laboratory, guards against- contamination 
of domestic water supply. ; 


Convector models are now available for straight bon- 
nets in fourteen sizes with single or multiple troughs 
from 15 to 34 inches. The units are easily installed 
and easily removed for servicing. 


On your new designs, hold up 
final specifications until you os 
the facts about our new, im- 
proved automatic humidifier. 
Send us your name so that full 
information can be sent to you 
as soon as specifications and 
materials are 





FOR VITALIZED HEAT 


HUMIDIFIER 


In sizes to meet requirements of 

















3213 North Pulaski Road pli ALL Tots OF 





Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Modern Beauty 


U.S. 
eG 


eam 


I 





Today’s finest. Least resistance — complete 
non-vision of Register Interior with Remov- 
able Grille and Patented Grille Locking fea- 
ture. Leakproof when properly installed. 
Write for latest catalogs — 41-A-C, Air-Con- 
ditioning, and 41-G, Gravity. 


UNITED STATES REGISTER CO. 
BAITLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY ” ALBANY 














ATH-A-NOR 


FURNACES 
AND PARTS 





For more than 50 years the name Ath-A-Nor 
has meant top quality and best perform- 
ance in furnaces. Economy and efficiency 
are the best-known qualities of the Ath-A- 
Nor furnace and of Ath-A-Nor furnace re- 
pair parts. Buy and install Ath-A-Nor for 
best results and greatest fuel economy! 


MayY-FIEBEGER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING EQUIPMENT FoR 
OVER S@ YEARS 


NEWARK, OHIO 














Chimney Caps 


(Continued from page 93) 


mitered to fit the base collar and the screen at the 
top fits underneath the skirt. Air from inside passes 
upward between the smoke pipe and this section and 
exhausts through the screen thus keeping the pipe 
cool. 

The top piece is a patented ventilator cap of the 
non-revolving, segmented type. The parts shown in 
the exploded view constitute a “packaged” cap as 
shipped by Meyer. Some of the packages contained 
as many as 14 lengths (28 feet) of straight pipe; 
others had only six lengths of straight pipe. 


& 
Konzo—Sizing 


Branch Ducts 
(Continued from page 71) 


capacity, find the WARM AIR COMBINATION 
NUMBER in the right side of Table 8 or 9. 
Enter this Combination Number in Table 6, 
Line 18. 


(e). If no B. t. u. capacity is found in this section, 
or no Combination Number is shown in the 
right hand column for this particular run, it 
is an indication that a single riser will not be 
sufficient for this room. In this case, the B. t. u. 
heat loss must be divided and two or more 
branches, or risers, must be used. These two 
branches or risers should be located on the 
plan, and the necessary data as individual runs 
substituted in Table 6, in place of the original 
run. It is probable that each of these runs will 
have actual lengths and equivalent feet that 
are different from the original run and different 
from each other. 


19. Copy sizes, that are industry standards, from Table 

to 11. For high sidewall registers, use Column 6 for 

21. throws less than 13 feet, and Column 7 for throws 
over 13 feet. 


22. Register finish to be specified. For example “prime 
coat”. 


23. Check register location. Abbreviations are shown for 
floor, baseboard, low sidewall, high sidewall, and 
ceiling locations. 


24 to 25. Boot Number and Stackhead Number are to be 
obtained from catalogue data. 


Notes for Special Cases: 


(a). For all basement rooms, use the capacity tables 
shown in Table 8. 


(b). If the furnace and blower are located on the first 
story, and not in the basement, use Capacity Table 
No. 8 for first and second story rooms. 


(c). If the furnace and blower are located in the attic 
space, use Table 8 for the story immediately below 
the attic, and Table 9 for the story below that. 


(d). If the furnace and blower are located in the base- 
ment, or first story, and part of the trunk line is lo- 
cated in the attic space, the horizontal ducts in the 
attic space should be considered the same as if they 
were located in the basement. That is, the actual 
length of the run from bonnet to boot, includes all 
horizontal runs regardless of where they may be 
located. In no case, are the vertical runs to be 
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7-Letter Answer to the needs of the heat- 
ing and air-conditioning industry for long- 
lasting, quiet-running Pillow Blocks .. . 


i’ 


Self-aligning, self-lubricating Randall Pillow 
Blocks have won widespread approval among 
air-conditioning and heating experts. Single or 
double oil reservoirs provide constant lubrication 
and assure long-lived, trouble-free performance 
and quiet operation. 


The Randall Streamliner Pillow Block illustrated 
above is just one of our large and complete line. 
Let us send you complete details . .. and our 
catalog number 42. 





RANDALL GRAPHITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Dept. 211 609 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Ill. 











WHITNEY -oncits 










No. 4B PUNCH No. 91 PUNCH No. 1 PUNCH 
e— Length—34 inches. Ca- 
pacity — %-inch hole 
throu y%- 
Punches and dies in sizes 


from %& to 9/16 by 64ths. 











Punches a dies in sizes 
ha to %-inch by 








CHANNEL IRON 
PUNCH 








inch throat, 
5 inches. Weight, 82 lbs. 





exper ally aa We have tools v4 Pusch 

tton or temp- purpos inches 

let x Punches and | by Sheet Metal Coo- able, including punches 
Sue ef or wet 

wae, Ask your Jobber = 


Am 





Companion to No. 32 
Punch. Eevry part of the 
interchange 























636 RACE ST ROCKFORDILL 
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your BLOWER 


AVAILABLE AT 
Schwitzer-Cummins Company 





Ph ad: 

. & BLOWERS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Double Inlet and Single Inlet 


HY-DUTY Blowers, 93%” to 
25” « Top and Bottom Horizon- 
tal, and Top and Bottom Vertical 
Discharge « Top and Bottom 
Motor Mounting e Dual Units also available. 


* CENTER DISC WHEEL—Double In- 
let, Double Width ¢ Reinforced Center 
Disc « Designed for Modern Air Con- 
ditioning and Heating Applications 
e Sizes, 4” to 50”. aioal 


* ENGINEERING DATA—Write for Catalogues show- 
ing complete Performance Data e Experienced Engi- 
neering Department available to help solve your Air 
Handling Problems. 




















VENTILATING DIVISION 


SCHWITZER-CUMMINS COMPANY 


1125 MASSACHUSETTS AVE 





INDIANAPOLIS 7, U.S.A 











OOST PROFITS 
Save VITAL FUEL 


You can earn extra profits with a Grand Rapids 
Furnace Cleaner — and help save precious fuels, 
now more scarce than ever. Merchandising through 
your service department is the answer, for it not 
only enables you to sell new equipment while you 
clean but also keeps your customers’ furnaces in the 
tip-top repair so essential to economical operation. 

Built to give you dependable, efficient service for 
many years, the Grand Rapids Furnace Cleaner does 

a complete, thorough 
cleaning job, removing 
all dirt and dust from 
furnaces, boilers, chim- 
neys, stokers, oil burn- 
ers and heaters — even 
the entire basement if 
desired. It’s sudden death 
to nasty “plug up” con- 
ditions. Write today for 
full information. 





























DOYLE VACUUM CLEANER CO., 227 Stevens St.,S. W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
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FURNACE PIPE 
and FITTINGS 


See for yourself how MADE-RITE's “one- 
















































DUCTS stop" source of supply helps you to more 
e money and better installations. Precision 
manufacturing of Furnace Pipe, Duct Work, 

SMOKE Smoke Pipe, and Fittings is the big reason 
PIPE for our established reputation.. We'll help 
you select the right pipe or fitting for the 

a job . . . and can, in most cases, supply 


ALL your needs with parts that will FIT the 
FURNACE first time. 
PIPE 


The address is below and all you have to 


do for more information on the precision 


manufactured "one-stop" source of supply 


FITTINGS for fittings, etc., is just drop us a postcard. 


Please do it now. 


FURNACE PIPE & FITTING CO. 


10th and MONROE ST., NEWPORT, KY. 




















—Picture of a furnace 
worth waiting for! 


“Everything comes if a man will only wait.” So said Disraeli 
many years ago, and so say we today. The expression is 
true more than ever today—especially with regard to fur- 
naces. We here at Radiation Furnace Company currently 
have a supply problem and because of it we'll be a little slow 
making deliveries for awhile. However, the Radiation Fur- 
nace is very much in the picture for 1946—has been for the 
past ten years—and you will find it has many features that 
make it worth waiting for. Write for more information. 


RADIATION FURNACE CORPORATION 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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counted in determining the actual length, since they 
have been accounted for in the capacity tables. 


(e). Capacity Tables 8 and 9 have been based on the use 
of uninsulated, galvanized-iron ducts and risers that 
are surrounded by air at about 70 deg. F. If any 
part of the warm-air duct system passes through an 
unheated room, such portions of the duct should be 
insulated with at least % in. thickness of insulation. 
Ducts located in cold attic spaces, or cold exposed 
basement spaces, should be insulated with at least 
1 in. thickness insulation. 


(f). It is good practice to insulate ducts that are more 
than about 25 feet long. If % in. duct insulation is 
used the capacities obtainable will be increased. At 
the bottom of Table 8 are shown column headings to 
be used in case the ducts are insulated with % in. 
insulation. 


(gz). Occasionally it may be necessary to install warm air 
registers on cold outside walls. Such ducts, boots, 
and heads must be protected with at least % in. 
insulation. ' 


(Author‘s Note: In the following article 
there will appear a detailed explanation for 
the advanced student who desires to know 
how the Tables were derived, and what as- 
sumptions were made by the writer in the ex- 
tended calculations that had to be made in 
setting up the capacity tables. This will be 
the first time this explanation has appeared 
in print. Keep the explanation as a reference 
even though some of the explanation may ap- 
pear a bit complex at first reading.) 


+ 


Ten Years 
of Social Security 
(Continued from page 62) 


wife’s, one-half; a child’s, one-half of the benefit of 
the parent on whose account he claims benefits; a 
parent’s the same as a child’s. 


A family cannot receive more than $85 a month on 
one worker’s account nor more than twice the worker’s 
benefit. Over a period of years, the total amount 
payable to a widow and two young children frequently 
will run from $5,000 to $15,000 over a period of years. 
Most of those who receive benefits in the early years 
of the program will receive much more in benefits for 
themselves or their families than they will have paid 
in. Nearly everyone who is insured under this pro- 
gram has more in protection than he could buy for the 
amount of his premiums. 


At present 1 per cent of the wages received (up to 
$3,000 in one year) is paid by the employee, and an 
equal percentage is contributed by the employer. All 
premiums go into a trust fund, which amounted to 
$6,613,400,000 in June, 1945. By law, the trustees 
must invest that portion not required currently in 
interest bearing obligations of the U. S. Government 
or those fully guaranteed as to principle and interest 
by the U. S. Government. Some people have argued 
that because this money is invested, the social security 
tax must be paid twice, because otherwise there would 
be nothing with which to pay benefits in future years. 
The tax does not have to be paid twice. Social Security 
money has been used to help finance the war (by loan 
from the fund) and taxes for that part of the war’s 
cost will be levied later. Those taxes will be used to 
repay the social security fund, just as subsequent 
taxes will be used to redeem war bonds. 
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PRYNE @2CO., 
54, 


LOS ANGELES 


INC. 
CALIFORNIA 





we 


V 


BUT a 


| Aug BLOWER «might do— 


6 GIVES 


YOUR DEALERS ANOTHER 


IMPORTANT SALES FEATURE! 
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Blower Specialists 
Fence 19719 
KALAMAZOO 11 


MICHIGAN 





WHY SKUTTLE HUMIDIFIERS 










are EASY 
TO INSTALL... 






THE 


ADJUSTABLE 
COLLAR 


THAT FITS 
ALL BONNETS 


CONSTRUCTION 
Each part is selected 
for long life. Tank and 
valve assembly — pure 
copper and brass. Evap- 
orating - »n—Vitreous 
enameled. Vapoglas 
100% pure glass unaf- 
fected by chemicals 


Ss 300 
“th and heat. 


with plates as standard equipment 


YOU SAVE TIME and money on your installa- 
tions when you sell Skuttle Automatic 
Humidifiers. One look at this cross section 
view and you can clearly see how their ad- 
justable collar makes it possible for you to 
install these Skuttle units in less time than 
the ordinary style of humidifiers. Available 
in 18” to 30” sizes. 























Popular with dealers because it 


ever comes complete with thermostat, 
Install damper motor (mountable in any 
Ready fo in position) and all accessories— 


ready to install quickly, easily. 
For hand-fired heating systems, 
the Furnace Sentry gives safe, ac- 
curately controlled heat. Thermo- 
Stat is easy to set, easy to read; 
finished in smart, washable Mir- 
ror-Lite. Gleason-Avery exclusive 
Straight Line Control prevents 
overheating, eliminates trouble- 
some sprockets and rotating arms. 
Direct orders accepted when ac- 
companied by wholesaler’s name. 
LIST PRICE—$20.45, plus instal- 
Approved by Anthracite lation charges. 
Industries Laboratory 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


A RELIABLE NAME IN TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 





No. 130 
FURNACE 
SENTRY 
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BARBER BURNER 


For Better Conversion Jobs- | 





No. 324-B Barber Burner 


Barber gas conversion burners, automatically or manually con- 
trolled, are tailor-made in proper sizes and capacities to fit the heat- 
ing requirements of al! types and sizes of round or oblong furnaces 
and boilers. They operate with maximum economy and efficiency, 
both from the heating equipment and the gas fuel, no matter what 
type. Barber design is widely preferred for its superiority over many 
competitive, experimental burners, because of its basically better 
combustion principle. If the owner already has automatic controls, 
these usually can be used with a Barber installation. The burner 
is the heart of the appliance. See that your conversion jobs are 
equipped with genuine Barber burners. 





Listed in A.G.A. Directory of Approved Appliances. Ask for 
eatalog and prices on conversion burners, appliance burners, 
and pressure regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER 42°35 BURNERS 


for Furnaces, Boilers and Appliances 














Write Today 
for Details on 


HESS FURNACES 


Now Available | 


mp> Investigate the 
advantages of 


HESS Equipment — 
backed by 73 years of 
Heating and Ventilating 








Experience 








WARMING AND 


VENTILATING CO. 
rae WESTERN AVI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wage Increase 
Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 58) 


the overriding necessity of maintaining the stability 
of the economy. 

Q. Suppose that a wage rate increase of 6 cents an 
hour would be approvable if it stood alone and the 
employer grants a total increase of 16 cents an hour. 
May he still obtain approval of an increase of 6 cents? 

A. Yes. The 10-cent increase, in other words, will 
not be treated as removing the basis for approval of 
the 6-cent increase. 

Q. What procedure should be followed by an em- 
ployer who wishes to obtain approval of a wage 
increase which he has put into effect or agreed to put 
into effect? 

A. He should follow the procedures now in exist- 
ence for obtaining approval from the appropriate 
wage stabilization agency. For example, application 
for approval of a wage increase in a case now falling 
within the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board 
should be filed with the nearest local office of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor on a 
form supplied by that office (Form 10, pending prepa- 
ration of a new form). That office will transmit the 
application to the appropriate office of the WLB. 


+ 


Kruckman—Status 
of Heating Equipment 
(Continued from page 55) 


U. S. Chamber can speak for all. Fitzpatrick says in 
his opinion the building industry needs what the steel 
industry has: a centralized nerve center, a place from 
which the impulse for research will start, which will 
put things into the industry that spring from improve- 
ments in the art of building and planning structures. 

He tells this incident to illustrate his point. When 
Knudsen was still with Ford there was a plant to be 
planned. Knudsen and the planning-constructor sat 
down and built the plant on paper around the function 
of the structure, around the machinery, the workers, 
around the equipment, and the people who operated 
the equipment which was the purpose of the existence 
of the plant.- It apparently was the first time a fac- 
tory had been put together on paper when the ma- 
chinery and the workers were not secondary to the 
structure. The idea hitherto had been to plan a build- 
ing and build it, and then fit the equipment and the 
workers to the structure. In this case the primary 
idea always kept in mind was that the machinery 
and the workers were the important factors around 
which the factory must be planned. 

Fitzpatrick talked it over with President Eric John- 
ston of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and Johnston 
got the idea. It kindled his imagination, and he agreed 
that research, exploration, synthesis of the many 
phases which make the whole of the construction in- 
dustry, would produce the common denominator, or 
common denominators, which would really pull the 
industry together with a vital spark of mutual interest. 
Out of this has sprung a call for a meeting in the U. S. 
Chamber on February 19, headed by Eric Johnston, in 
which the General Electric, the Metropolitan Life, the 
AGC, the Bureau of Standards, the Producers’ Coun- 
cil, and other primary elements will be represented, to 
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WHITNEY. JENSEN PRODUCTS 


YEARS EXPERIENCE 







HAND 
: GROOVERS 
























































) 10 SIZES 
| ; | Mite for Perforated | 
IMMEDIATE . mg 
" i 
DELIVERY METALS 
. Industrial perforations include | 
t round, oblong and many shapes 
No. 5 JR. PUNCH as used for screening, grading, 
: FURNISHED IN METAL | draining and guard purposes. 
‘ OR PAPER BOX Ornamental perforations in- 
a WEIGHT—2% LBS. clude patterns suitable for 
z CAPACITY—\/," architectural grilles, radiator 
i THRU 16 GA. enclosures, metal furniture, etc. 
e 7P 
. 3 yoo . i. ' Write for further information. 
- 3/16", 7/32", V4", 4/32" 
: amano ANY METAL — ANY PERFORATION 
EACH TOOL 
THROAT DEPTH—2". \ Tf 
elaale gton « 
WHITNEY METAL TOOL COMPANY per ORATING 
i : ROGHFORD, tht 5649 Fillmore St, Chicago 44, Il. 114 Liberty St, New York 6, N.Y. 
n 
| ; 
, ELATERITE 
ll 
3 TEMPERATURE CONTROLS EF LAT A ‘. COTE 
n 
: i RB ac $M “LIQUID MINERAL RUBBER" 
" 
Including those illustrated : 
7 - this pase, are coming off R O O F | N G 
’ the production line in grad- 
d ually increasing quantti es Offers You All These Advantages 
-e ut nowhere near in the vol- 
: Type: day ape fry ee 
. yy Tae « Nowinfonate 
: , * Won't crack, check or alligator ' 
1e vided among customers as : ; 
ns - eal equitably as pos- poem wn by weather, acids, alkalis, water 
1e sible. * Adhesive and elastic 
*& Positively contains no tar or adulterants 
The the ASTER” *® Inexpensive 
MATE On Semper * Easily applied 
, GREATER 1SOM- * Available in black, maroon and green 
‘ BR EE a WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
4 YOUR - cuSTOM. MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
ERS Se CE 6 Ol anenenanasenesunepepenancnaenandpananaaienun es 
y SALES FOR YOU. ELATERITE NON-METALLIC PRODUCTS CO. 
a 355 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
r % 
le D-22A A-23 Plain Name : (oT. ... vinczaneeas 
Regulator Switch Thermostat 
Firm . : : o dee 0 »ihatns aha 
WHITE MANUFACTURING co. NO is aan cab eatin sy ah tig he aw ame GE d of Fhe Cea 
c 2368 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. gt iE Hs Wii dae AA-2 . 
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Order from 
PEERLESS 


® Your requirements for complete 
warm air heating needs—including | 
Steel furnaces—repair parts for all | 
makes of furnaces and boilers. | 
Fittings, registers, blowers, as- | 
bestos paper, electric controls, etc. 
Orders will be filled as rapidly as 


present conditions will permit. 


New Repair Parts CataLoc 
Just off the Press—Send for your copy today. 


PEERLESS FOUNDRY COMPANY 


1855 Ludlow Ave. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 






































THERMOSTATS aad 
LIMIT CONTROLS 


Rugged, dependable Sampsel Thermo- 
stats and Limit Controls are ideally 
suited to gas conversion installations. 
They are available now, easy to install, 
profitable to sell. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send for complete information on these 
and other Sampsel Controls. 





| 
| 
| 
SAMPSEL TIME CONTROL, Inc. | 

SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS | 


discuss ways and means of organizing a research unit, 
devoted to practical elemental objects, and financed by 
business and semi-public organizations, NOT by Gov- 
ernment. 

At this writing the whole building business appears 
spotty and rather uncertain temporarily from the 
Washington angle; it is understood many contractors 
are reluctant to bid, and fear the inclusion of escalator 
clauses in contracts because they might turn out to be 
cost-plus adventures. However, the escalator clause 
has acted as a solvent in the heavy industries, such as 
bridge and railroad and dam building. They have 
started on considerable work. Something between 70% 
and 75% of these jobs are chiefly labor. It is interest- 
ing, on ‘the other hand, that highway contractors have 
almost universally refrained from. bidding reasonably 
on contracts, either Federal, State, or cannabis 





















e Proven utility for years in thousands of 
sheet metal fabricating plants throughout 
the world. 
e Write for literature and prices ~/e 
Complete range of sizes 
Lifetime Guarantee! 


ACME ELECTRIC WELDER CO. 


2618B FRUITLAND ROAD LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF 








fi oy CONTRACTOR! ’ STREEKNO cfientasbes ey, ‘aa 


walls due to air seepage thru 
BE WISE— joints around register box and ps a 


ter wall—open joints between pin. 

STREEKNOTIZE! tor ban and 
register—open spaces 
under and back of the register. 
STREEKNO vocot Seals all the 
Open Joints on all Sides and Bottom 
of the Register. 
STREEKNO Register Packing is a re- 
silient Rock Wool Product. It is 
guaranteed a rot proof, ver- 
min and term proof. Will not 
shrink or deteriorate. It fits any size 
register and lasts as long as the 
building. 
HOW IS THIS FOR PROFIT? 
Material for one register costs 55 
cents. You charge $2.00 per register. 
Your profit for 10 inuies | installing 
time, $1.45 per register. 
Order from your Jobber or write for Literature and Details 

EXCEL HEATING and AIR CONDITIONING CO. 


5718-10 Belmont ave. 


























pact, self- 
contained 
unit easily 
and cheaply 
installed. 
Write forde- 
tails now, 


Dept. 9. 


No belts to 
slip. Direct 
connected. 
Sets up on 
the roof out 
of the way 
of every- 
thing. Acom- 





THE GALLAHER CO., Owatonna, Minnesota 
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LINE UP NOW WITH 
ECON-O-COL STOKERS 


£., . +. to cash-in on the huge backlog of 


stoker sales! You increase your 
profits through faster sales, make fewer 
service calls by selling ECON-O-COL’s 
complete line of precision-built, highest 
quality stokers. And a hard-hitting pro- 
motional program backs you up every step 
of the way! Details of our exclusive dealer 
franchise, now available in several areas, 
await your inquiry. Write or wire us today. 


¥ The “Stronghearted” Stoker 
BUILT BY COTTA TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY « ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








cas ™ a a 


ARNES, 
erler Bilf* 





A of 
OManNACK 
als 


\ 


THE BARNES BETTER BILT 
HEAVY DUTY GAS FLOOR 
AND DUAL FURNACES, 


are the heating man’s friend for built home sales. 
They eliminate. many installation problems, The 
Dual Furnace is installed through wall and floor 
cut. No trap doot needed. Furnace is 26” deep, 
no pit required. The attractive Non-Vision Grille 
is all you see. Popular sizes up to 57,000 B.T.U. 


WRITE FOR LATEST BULLETIN. 


H. C. BARNES, INC. 


Sales Office: 330 E. Fourth St. 
Factory: 449 W. Anaheim St. 
Long Beach 2, California 
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DEEP THROAT 


(Patented) 


A sturdily built, all-purpose machine 
for beading, crimping, burring, turn- 
ing, wiring and flanging. 22 gauge 
capacity, 81% inch throat. 


Ask Your Dealer 


THE BARTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILLDALE, CONN. 








COMBINATION MACHINE 

















MULTI-PURPOSE TOOL 


SAVES TIME — SAVES MONEY 


*% The Saw-Chief attaches to electric and air drills, 

or pa be driven by yn ee ny sade 

in holder reciprocates rapidly with a stroke. 

Cuts oo owety gener. wood, piestice. other LIBERALLY 

materials. iminates slow; tiresome hand-sawing 

operations. Reaches into hard-to-get-at places with GUARANTEED 

ease. Insert ordinary machine file for power-filing SAW-CHIEFS are 

operations. It's portable . .. carry it from job to job. guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. 

QUICK DELIVERIES Vourmoney refunded 
if the SAW-CHIEF 

The Saw-Chief can be shipped quickly, ready for does not save hours 

attaching to your drill or flexible shaft at only of labor on countless 

$45.00. May also be obtained complef® with heavy operations. 

duty drill at $90.00, or with high-powered, light- 

weight drill at $83.00. 


Phone your jobber for demonstration today or write us direct! 


= 
ORDER Sou Fur TODAY 
CHICAGO Eauiement co. 



























920 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 5 
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REGISTERS and GRILLES 


Designed for Heating, 


Ventilating and Enclosures 


Available in all standard sizes or to your specifications. 


Write for complete catalog. 


STAMPING & 
PERFORATING CO 


a ae Bene 


STANDARD 


D137 W. 49th PLACE tLicerM ois 











ace and chimney cleaning—highly profitable—as door 
opener to new plant and repair sales. Ask for our 5-day 
free trial. 


1947 North 12th St. 


They Need Cleaning Now 
Like Never Before 


@ With the Red 
Streak Furnace 
Cleaner you also 


get full equipment 
to clean chimneys 
easily and _ safely, 
from inside the base- 
ment, not up on the 
icy roof. Use furn- 


National Super Service Company, Inc. 
Toledo 3, Ohio 














Only $2.00 for 
This Outstanding Book 
on Air Conditioning 


THIRD EDITION 

















AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT 


By Samuel R. Lewis 
288 Pages — 6'2 x 9% — Cloth Bound 


Easy to understand... accurate... comprehensive ... 
these are the features of this third edition of Samuel R. Lewis’ 
well-known AIR CONDITIONING FOR COMFORT. More 
than 70°, of the text in this third edition is new. 


Fundamentals are fully and clearly covered. Correct pro- 
cedure in designing ccmplete systems for both residences | 
and large buildings is explained step by step. In addition. 
considerable original data on such subjects as standards. 
noise contrel, measurements, and fire protect'on codes has 


been included. 


Send $2.00 for a copy today to the address below. We know 
you will consider this one of the finest air conditioning 
books you have yet seen, but if you should be dissatisfied 
with it for any reason whatever, your money will be 
promptly returned to you. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


6 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 2, Hi. 
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There is a feeling in the Capital early in February 
that the major strikes will be settled quickly, chiefly 
because political expediency will force some action. 
The over-all purposes of the strikes, at least the CIO 
strikes, have gone beyond the economic objectives. 
They are now primarily political. Several strikes 
avowedly are aimed at results with which the unhappy 
employers can have nothing to do, to which they can 
contribute nothing. The labor bills in Congress have 
apparently no chance to pass. Those that get through 
the House will go aground in the Senate. The Senate 
for obvious reasons is much more directly responsive 
to labor pressure, and will not vote anti-labor laws. 
Only one labor measure in the Senate has a chance, 
and that is the bill sponsored by Morse of Oregon, 
which would penalize corporations that use their excess 
profits tax carry-back to finance sitdown strikes 
against labor. 


LET US SOLVE YOUR 
ROLL FORMING 
PROBLEMS 


We design and build roll- 
forming machines and make 
roller dies to help you lick 
the toughest jobs. Discover 
the Dahlstrom “knack” for 
working out difficult problems. 
Send a sample or rough 
sketch for quotations. 


DAHLSTROM 


MACHINE WORKS 
5016 N. Kedzie Ave. 
Chicago 25 





TIMKEN 


—- Used 
Throughout 












Furnace Fan Control is so easy to adjust, and at the same 
time the accurately calibrated dial shows exactly what you 
want to see in making the adiustment. The same thing is trve 
of the M-41 Warm Air Furnace Limit Control. 


The Mercoid Corporation + 4221 Belmont Ave. + Chicago, Ill. 














REPAIR PARTS 


Furnaces - Boilers - Staves 
GUARANTEED TO FIT 


Our stock of repair parts js complete at this time. 
Send in your orders NOW. 


Also a full line of heating supplies. 


P- G. BRAUER aby = 


St. Lou Mo 
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GET YOUR ( 
coPy.. 


OF THIS 
INSTRUCTIVE 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER THAT 
SHOWS YOU HOW 1O 
SPEED INSTALLATIONS 
WITH “E-Z-ON” DAMPER 
REGULATORS..... 


ALL THE FACTS about a great little time and labor 
saver for you — “E-Z-ON” Damper Regulators — 
are covered in this convenient new pocket-size folder. 
It shows how “E-Z-ON” Damper Regulators can be 
quickly and easily installed in many types of furnace 
duct damper arrangements that increase heating efficiency. 
and assure smooth-operating, rattle-free dampers. Send 
for a copy today! 


YOUR JOBBER stocks E-Z-ON Regulators 
— standard or “Snap-tite” styles. 


M. A. GERETT CORP. 


724 W. Winnebago Street Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 













YOU CAN'T GO WRONG 


WITH AN 


At-a-glance 
Oil Gauge 


Because 


1—It has a simple sturdy construction—no 
gears or intricate mechanism to go wrong 
or wear out. 

2.—It is approved and listed as standard by 
the UNDERWRITERS LABORATOR- 
IES, INC. 

3.—It is guaranteed leak-proof, built to with- 
stand a high pressure. 

4.—It is attractive in appearance, and is the 
only gauge on the market that can be 
read “AT-A-GLANCE” from any di- 
rection. 

5.—It is easily installed and is made in sizes 
to fit any standard horizontal, round or 
vertical tank. 


“At-a-glance” 


Gauges can be purchased from jobbers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


KRUEGER SENTRY GAUGE COMPANY 


1056 West Mason Street Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Write for complete details today. 


— 
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FORCED AIR 
REGISTERS and GRILLES 
Priced with the Lowest 


Prewar quality ... Adjustable Fins .. . Posi- 
tive shutter operation ... Reasonably prompt 
shipments. 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
GRAVITY 
REGISTERS AND GRILLES 











Prompt attentiox to all inquiries. 






9930 FREELAND 
DETROIT 27, MICH. 

















Furblo 


Sectional construc- 
tion and square 
shape permits ac- 
cess door to be 
placed on any 
side of cabinet. 


PERFORMANCE - ACCESSIBILITY 


meet every demand for 
best performance. Dustop 
filters, Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell controls, variable 
speed V-belt drive. Man- \ 
ufactured by the pioneer 
furnace blower manufac- 





You're sure of finest per- 
formance when you install 
Furblo Furnace Blowers. 
Equipped with quiet, long 
hour duty motors that are 
rubber mounted and meet 
all power company re- 
quirements and have au- 


tomatic overload cutout turer. Get complete de- 
protection, Furblo Blowers _ tails now. 
FURBLO CO., HERMANSVILLE, MICH. 
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Don’t bank too much on the results of the seizure 
of strike-paralyzed industries by Government. It is 
expected here workers will refuse to go to work if 
Government does not guarantee the wage increases for 
which they are striking; and management will un- 
doubtedly refuse to permit its executive and man- 
agerial personnel to work. In effect this might make 
the operation of large industries impossible. There 
would be an appeal to Congress; the members of Con- 
gress regard themselves as representatives of the sen- 
timents of the voters who elect them. They do not 
think their private judgment, and their private con- 
sciences, should govern their actions. If a sufficient 
number of the members of the Congress should deter- 
mine the majority of their constituents want a more 
definite swing to the collectivist Right or the collec- 
tivist Left, Congress would sincerely and honestly vote 
that way. This might logically lead to some program 


Majestic 


For 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FROM STOCK! 


ELBOWS & 
SMOKE PIPE... 


CONDUCTOR PIPE TOO! 














by which Congress would authorize the operation of 
industries, temporarily, by Government, with the wage 
scale the workers demand. And this might openly and 
sincerely be the gradual approach to permanent na- 
tionalization, if the majority want that kind of econ- 
omy. 

By the same token it is generally assumed CIO-PAC 
leaders have determined to support Henry Wallace 
for President. This may explain the extraordinary 
flood of publicity cascading out of the Department of 
Commerce, more than has been released altogether 
the past 8 years. It is the impression here that Wal- 
lace may represent the Left, in 1948; the Republicans 
may represent the Right; and that those who insist 
on the candidacy of Truman, if he will run, will repre- 
sent the Middle, which will be the nearest approach 
to the old individualistic democracy of an earlier 
America. 





’ Stoker Furnace 


Gravity or Forced Air Systems 


ENDS THE CLINRER PROBLEM! 


* Specially designed and built for stoker firing ¢ Suited for 
any make or type of domestic stoker ¢ Built-in compartment 
for convenient dust- and gas-free clinker removal ¢ Inter- 
changeable panels permit placing stoker on either side ¢ Rug- 
ged, durable, boiler plate steel construction ¢ Leakproof 
electric-welded joints inside and out ¢ A high quality, effi: 
cient heating plant at an attractive price. ¢ Backed by 
Majestic’s 38 years of heating experience! 


Stee! 








A Definitely Better SOLDERING FLUX 


FOR STAINLESS STEEL AND ALL ALLOYS 


Used exclusively by many fabricators of Stainless Steel and other metals. 















Flows freely without rolling up. Provides even coverage. Flows through lap 
joints without tinning before being lapped. Forms perfect bond. Has no 
= yyo action. Odorless—no injurious fumes. 


KRAUSER-BOYD, nc Sie 


553 RIVER ROAD +> N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
Dept. A. 227 fast South Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ORNAMENTS 


























DESIGNED for Evaporative Coolers, small 
Cooling Towers, Stock Feeders and many 
other uses. Morey Float Valves are 
simple in operation, easy to clean. 
Made of corrosion-resistant materials. 
%” pipe connection. Usual trade 
discounts. Send for sample. Dis- 
tributors and Jobbers Wanted. 


DAN MOREY STAMPINGS & SPINNINGS 


814-816 $. Robertson Blvd. Zinc Ornaments Available From Stock. Copper, 
LOS ANGELES 35, CALIFORNIA . . 
brass, bronze, aluminum and stainless steel orna- 


ments made up promptly. 
If you don’t have catalog K, send for it NOW. 


MILLER & DOING 


65 YORK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





LIST 
PRICE 


$2.00 
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540 N. Michigan Ave. 


x POWERBILT x 


MULTI-BLADE EXHAUSTERS 





Write for details. 


Power Engineering Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS WANT 









Thermo-Drip Humidifiers moisten air as it is heated, in direct 
Proportion to temperature. Thermo-Drip Humidifiers regulate 
water feed and trol the t of evaporati Thermo- 
Drip Humidifiers are manufactured from the finest materials 
and are designed and engineered to simplify your installation 
and insure complete satisfaction to your customers. Get all the 
facts on Thermo-Drip Humidifiers now. Install them on any type 
or make of furnace for correctly balanced humidification and 
healthful comfort. Write us today. 


Automatic numipirier co. 


CUDAR GAAS 25.6% 65s 2 6 iOWwaA 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OR MAKE OF WARM AIR FURNACE 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


RADIANT HEATED AIR CONDUCTOR TUBES 
AUTOMATIC FLUE DRAFT CARBURETOR 
OPEN DOME FIRE CHAMBER, ALL STEEL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WHEELING FURNACE CORP. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE = 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY DEALERS WANTED 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





The Alnor Velometer 


gives you instantaneous, direct readings of air velocity in 
feet per minute. Hold it in the air stream for low range 
readings; use the tube-connected special jets for high range 
readings or inaccessible locations. That's all there is to 

it, and once you use the Alnor Velometer you will never 
tolerate other methods. 


The Alnor Velometer is built in several standard ranges 
from 20 fpm to 6,000 fpm, and up to 3 inches static or total 
pressure. Special ranges available as low as 10 fpm, and 
up to 25,000 fpm and 20 inches pressure. Write for 
Velometer bulletin. 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


420 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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DAMASCUS STEEL PRODUCTS CORP., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





FERN 
Klondike Spot 
Welder 
Model 22SW Bench Type 


Operates on any ordinary 30 or 
60 amp. electric service. Spot 
welds 20 gauge or lighter metal, 
cold-rolled steel, hot-rolled stee! 
(Clean, Pickled), Stainless Steel, 
Nickel Plated Steel, Nickel Al- 
loys, Mone! Metal, Silicon Bronze 





Type Alloys, Pure Zinc and 
Nickel Silver, Unpickled Hot- 
Rolled Steel, Aluminum and its 





Alloys, Tin Plate, Terne Plate, 
Chrome Pilate, Galvanized Iron 
and other coated materials. The Fern Klondike Spot Welder costs but a third 
of other spot welding equipment but does the work of machines which cost three 
times as much. This equipment can be transferred from job to job or can be 
used on a bench in shop. Can be purchased in an 18 or 20 inch throat, very 
simple to operate. 


RALPH FERN 


2517 Boulevard Ave. 
Scranton 9, Penna. 














4coO 







Forged 





Chisels, punches, drills, nippers and numerous 
other hand tools . . . quality built for long 
service. Sold by leading jobbers. 













REPAIR PARTS 


for 
STOVES—FURNACES— BOILERS 


Also 


Mopenn Aine FURNACES 
Fittings, Registers, Supplies 
DES MOINES 
STOVE REPAIR CO. 


Sam C. Green DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fred R. Green Since 1869 























DURABLE © EFFICIENT * DEPENDABLE + ATTRACTIVE 


THE FOREST CITY FOUNDRIES CO. 
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Midwest Stoker Association 


The Midwest Stoker Associaticn, Chicago organization 
of wholesalers and distributors of mechanical coal stokers, 
slected Joseph G. Beard president for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Beard is assistant manager, stoker division, Illinois Iron 
& Bolt Company. He succeeds John J. Hayes, manager of 
Augurn Stoker Company, who held the office since August, 
1944, . 


Other officers elected were: vice president—F. J. Moran, 
Sales manager C. E. Sundberg Co.; secretary-treasurer— 
E. W. Jones, office manager, Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co. 


The three newly elected officers were also elected to the 
Board of Directors, together with E. M. May, branch mana- 
ger, Combustioneer Division, Steel Products Engineering 
Company; and A. H. Porche, branch manager, U. S. Mach- 


ine Corporation. 


All Patterns Are Full-Size and Accurate 


ELBOW PATTERNS IN TWO SETS 
No. I—I" to 20" in 2-3-4-5-6-7 piece, including T PATTERNS 2" to 
20"'—152 Patterns .$2.50 
SET No. 2—20" to 40" in 5-6-7-8-9 piece, 105 Patteins including elbow 
ook. showing what pattern and number of pieces for required 
ngles, also gives the distance between seams in throat for any re- 
“< radius” up to 96". 
SETS No. | and No. 2 postpaid PO ee TT eee . $5.00 
30 and 45 Degree BRANCH PATTERNS IN TWO SETS as follows: 
SET No. 3—2" to 12" on 2" to 30"—190 Patterns...................005- $5.00 
SET No. 4—12" to 24" on 12" to 48"'—I95 Patterns............... .00 
SETS No. 1-2-3-4 cover everything in blow-pipe work. Patterns sent by return 
mail post-paid upon receipt of P.O. order or check for $15.00 


G. ® GRAY e 


Write for pastors circular givin 
ention American 








P. O. BOX 520 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 
full information. 
rtisan. 

















—— 











ADAMS FIRING TOOLS 


CLINKER TONGS PURNACE POKERS 
ASH REMOVERS FIRE RAKES 
FIRING HOES 


Buy Adams Known Quality 
THE ADAMS COMPANY 


BRIDGE STREET DUBUQUE, IOWA 








STANDARD HAND BRAKE 
ONE MAN OPERATION 






DREIS & KRUMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
7404 LOOMIS BLVD. . CHICAGO 36, ILL. 
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tion Write for SPEED UP ORDERS has the RIGHT 
atalog an with a 
i Pitot BEVERLY SODERING 
r of SHEAR : 
ust, BS a yy —— la | - L U X ) 
ran, |X guar FASTER he. FOR EVERY | 
=— der No. | for 14 gauge. 
- Re: 3 fe tapes | SHEET METAL JOB 
the poe aang aie | Let us help you with your problems. Li 
pea BEVERLY SHEAR ii 
cE tee te ee va L. B. ALLEN Co., Inc. 
acnh- Dept. 10 
CHICAGO (43), ILL. 6702 BRYN MAWR AVE. = CHICAGO 
¥ * As if 
IMPROVED! 
“ REPAIR PARTS : 
-BB. <¢PA/ A FOR ANY 
SPT = FURNACE, BOILER 
No. 12 SHANK FURNACE OR STOVE | 
334% STRONGER SMORMEE=E-ME Complete Line of 
IMPROVEMENT I8 APPLIED TO Sundries and Supplies 
55.00 Ne. 1S—SQUARE, Ne. i12—% i 
in PITCH, AND No. 25— PITCH. FOR QUICK SHIPMENT ! 
fice PAT. APPLIED FOR oe Mg Gm ne ete i 
|| | “SeRGEy Bmotiens co. ||| OMAHA STOVE REPAIR WORKS 
i BERGER BROTHERS co. 1206-8 DOUGLAS ST., | OMAHA 2, NEB. | 
229-237 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa SINCE 1882 

















+ 
New and improved "EX" Fans 

- ie — ry! 7 yr e 

sizes from No. o No. a 

from 200 to 30,000 CFM Capacity Twe Sizes 

with pressures up to 15" W.G. 

These fans are commonly used 

for exhaust problems to handle ; 


dust, fumes, shavings, etc., but 
can be adapted for forced draft 


service. 
EX" Fans are furnished in all 
standard arrangements of the 


oe iy eeuiaed te pa Your work will proceed faster and seater when you use Bremil 


: eye Portable Shears on the job or in the shop. Write today for 
special assemblies, thus "EX ‘ Joo | 
ra Fans are ideal for resale pur- literature showing complete line. 

Simtw tom ALL-ALLOY No. 2 cuts up to 14” steel plate. 


ALL-ALLOY No. 1 cuts up to No. 11 gauge strip or sheet. 

















Write us about your problems. Send for Bulletin No. EX-41 
BAYLEY BLOWER COMPANY BREMIL MFG. CO. 
- 1817 South 66th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 1800 Pittsburg Ave. Erie, Pa. 

















TOR N ADO There’s Good Profit for You 
Furnace Cleaners in Selling 


A PROFITABLE | MONMOUTH 
POST-WAR BUSINESS HUMIDIFIERS 


SET yourself up in business for post- 





























war independence. Equip with a @ For all warm air systems. 

TORNADO Furnace Cleaner. As a Descriptive Bulletins and prices 

leverage for selling service and sup- | | on request. 

plies, it’s a winner! Powerful. Port- 

able. Easy to operate. | Formerly a te Products Co. 
co. | | "rwwtaies gg BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO.|/] THE CLEVELAND HUMIDIFIER CO, 
| ILL. details! 5082 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 | 7802 Wade Park Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio . 
aston sence cath 
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NATIONAL METAL 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


Angle Rings that fit like a glove— 
with just the proper clearance to fit 
perfectly for reinforcing metal drums 
and joinin 
wall installation of air conditioning 
fans—has thousands of other uses. 


We take pride in turning out angle 


iiGrnished ‘with or without bolt cr using only Vernois parts. 
rivet holes. 
ee MT. VERNON FURNACE & MFG. CO. 


FABRICATORS MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 


2136 So. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 23, Mm. 











Vernois 


Repair parts for Vernois Furnaces are 
quickly available at our plant. When 
you need them write us at once. You'll 
pipe Base, Also used Sor give the customer a better job and as- 








sure yourself a more profitable one by 





























R EX 
BLOWERS 











FOR FORCED AIR AND VENTILATING USE 
22 Sizes .. . from 400 C.F.M. to 32,000 C.F.M. YOUR 


Send for Bulletin No. 222 for complete information. 


AIR CONTROLS, INC. 2sPi"s.cf, The Cleveland Hester Co. 


SEE 













































































GET THESE SUPER TOOLS 
Dil at SUPER DRILL 
GRINDER 


Sharpens round shank drills 
from 3/32” to 1 1/16” di- 
ameter. Grinds Old Drills 
like new in 4 different drill 
Bm point angles. Grinds Short, 
Medium and Long Twist 
. yu Drills from 1%” up to 11” 
Se long, for hand or power 
= grinding wheels. 

Grinds your drills like factory in 25 seconds. Gives 
perfect center and clearance. Only. - $2.95 


SUPER ARBOR 
(PATENT PENDING) 





— T—9 
we. TAKE 


Tv ween 





ro 

iit 

wasneat 
A combination drilling or grinding wheel attach- 
ment For %” motor shafts. Will take grinding 
wheel with 1” hole on shaft and %” hole on small 
end. Extension can be used for rag or wire wheel, 
or %”, 24-thread drill chuck which holds drills 
from No. 60 to \%” in diameter. Right hand 
thread only GO kc vbnee gabe secedycdocecos $1.50 


SUPER HACKSAW 
AND FLAT DIE FILE HOLDER 








The tool with 100 uses! Holds broken hack-saw 
blades—-used by mechanics, electricians, plumbers, 
auto mechanics, hobbyists and repairmen, ideal 
for difficult close-quarter work. Nothing like it 
for tool and die men. Price, without saw blade, 


Only Co beeceeceesececscocescoces . 
“At your dealer's or postpaid. 


CRANDALL MFG. CO. 
Dept. AAT-2, 1512 West Slauson, Les Angeles 
44, Calif. 


















Pentco Improved | _ 
Compound Action 
Aviation — 


U. S$. Government 
approved 








SOLDERING FLUX 


For Cutting 






All Kinds in Liquid, Paste and Salts 
of Metals STAINLESS STEEL FLUX 
SALBRICK 







4 Rett Peectilias Teall Solid Sal-Ammoniac 


Maximum Power—Minimum Effort L U 4 & ND 7 M iz T A L = Oo ° 
Ricks ond Left Cat 3011 E. Hedley St. Phila., Pa. 


Blades made from alloy steel hardened jobbe 
and tempered for rough use. Will cut ya Ruyrites tanieg 











with ease all grades of steel. Side lock- 

ing feature that will not interfere with 

cutting blades. Case hardened bolts. Drill Concrete the Easy Way 
Made in four different types. Write 
for catalog S. 


124-132 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa. ELECTRIC HAMMER AND DRILL 


Saves time and money Installing expansion 
anchors. Drills concrete to 1%" dia.; metal 
to %". Two tools in one. Easy to maintain. 
Universal motor. Star drills in 17 diameters. 
Also chisels, bull points, etc. Write for bulle- 
tin No. 644. 


Wodack Electric Tool Corporation 
4627 W. Huron St. Chicago 44, Ill. 
Telephone AUstin 9664 























GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNACE CLEANERS 


Write fer Details 
DOYLE VACUUM 
CLEANER CO. 


227 Stevens St., 8.W. 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
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SMITH’S CLEAT BENDERS 


THE COMPLETE DRIVE CLEATING MACHINE 
SAVES MORE TIME per joint of pipe, 
over ordinary hand methods, than an 
other machine used on square pipe ica 
. .. and it is USABLE MORE OFTEN 
per job, because it 
edges the pipe 
and makes drive 
cleats to join them 
together. 


NOW TWO SIZES 


NO. 12 
Takes All Sizes Up 
to 12” 


NO. 18 
Takes All Sizes Up 
to 18” 





Write for More 
Information. 











R.E. SMITH wzzcteunet 








CLASSIFIED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATION WANTED—Looking for connec- 
tion with Furnace Manufacturer calling on, and 
establishing dealers. 48 years of age, experi- 
enced in all branches of Warm Air Heating, 
Gas and Oil Burners, Stokers. Can layout jobs 
that will heat. Strictly sober. Address Key 
No. 630, American Artisan, 6 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED—FEstimator-Engineer- 
Salesman. 35 years old. 15 years’ experience, 
excellent references. California or Oregon pre- 
ferred. Address Key No. 631, American Arti- 
san, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, II. 





SITUATION OPEN 





Exceptional opportunity for well qualified man 
to take charge of designing, estimating, and 
drafting in industrial sheet metal job shop. 
Unlimited possibilities. BRAD SNODGRASS, 
INC., 2514 Bethel Ave., Indianapolis 3, Ind. 














WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY Sheet Metal Shop in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa or surrounding terri- 
tory. Please give price and complete details in 
first letter. Address Key No. 629, American 
Artisan, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 





Invest in 


U. S. 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 














PROMPT 


BRAKES—POWER APRON. 
Used No. 227 CHGO, STEEL, 12’ long, 
%” cap, M.D. 
Used No. 206 CHGO. STEEL, 10’ long, 
%” cap., M.D. 
NEW 7% HP. MODEL 80 U. 8S. DOUBLE 
END DISC GRINDERS. 
18” disc, one Univ. & One Plain Table. 
SPECIAL PRICE, f.o.b. Chgo...$595.00 
NEW CINCINNATI COMB. BUFFERS & 


GRINDERS. 
One end takes a 1% x 10” grinding 
wheel, other end has 12” ext. arm to 
take buffing wheels, 1 HP., 3/60/2200, 
1750 RPM. 


SPECIAL PRICE, f.o.b. Chgo.. .$135.00 


INTERSTATE 


DELIVERY! 


NEW NO. 1 SAVAGE NIBBLERS. 

%” cap., 34” throat, 2 HP. A. C. Mtr. 
NEW 75 TON K. R. WILSON MODEL 
37-F HYDRAULIC ARBOR PRESSES. 

6%” bet. uprights front to back; 42” 

bet. uprights left to right; Travel of 

ram 7%”; Travel of bed 35”; Weight 

approx. 17002. 

NEW 72” x 16 GAUGE LOWN POWER 
SLIP ROLLS, 

With 2 HP. 3/60/220 motors. 

New 36” x 3” PEXTO HAND POWER 
SLIP ROLLS. Mounted on stand. 
NEW REX WELDERS—150, 100, 75, 50, 

40, 30, 20, 10, 7% and 5 KVA. 





Machinery Ca., Juc. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL 


1433 W. PERSHING RD., 











In Stock — Immediate Delivery 


Complete Line New and Used Sheet Metal 
Machi 





MILTON SLIP ROLL 
FORMING MACHINES 


These machines are new and of our own 
manufacture. 10 ga. and lighter. 3' to 10° 
long. Compact, heavy duty, conservatively 
rated. Power or hand operation. Milton 
eared slitting shears—new—capacity 3/16 
ron and lighter. Length of cutting blades 
10 in. Dealer representatives wanted. 


MILTON EQUIPMENT CO. 
402-08 Race St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















IF YOU NEED 


@ EMPLOYEES 
@ EQUIPMENT | 
e LINES 
e AGENTS | 


TRY THE CLASSIFIED AND 
SERVICE SECTIONS OF 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 








HEADQUARTERS 
METAL WORKING EQUIPMENT 


Lockformers, Flangers & Edgers. 


Barth Gap Shears—Square Shears 
—Slip Roll Formers—Bar Fold- 
ers—Slitting & Crimping Ma- 
chines—Combination — Beading 
—Crimping Machines—Ring and 
Circle Shears—Stakes—Plates, 
etc. 


Wysong & Miles Power Square 
Shears—Square Shears—Combi- 
nation Machines—Slip Roll 
Formers. 


Black & Decker and Skilsaw Elec- 
tric Tools. 


Dreis & Krump and Whitney-Jen- 
sen Brakes. 


Specialty Asbestos Shingle Cut- 
ters. 


Ergolyte Arc Welders. 
Smith Cleat Benders. 


SHEETS 
ERAYDO ZINC—COPPER 
HARDENED 


#+ 8 (28 ga.) 36 x 90 
# 9 (26 ga.) 36 x 90 
#11 (24 ga.) 36 x 90 


Excellent for Ducts, General Sheet 
Metal Work, Valleys, Flashing, 
Roofing. 


Also in Rolls 4” to 16” wide. 


W.F. POTTS, SON & CO., INC. 


1224 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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| With steel supplies still unbalanced and future 
| supplies still uncertain, busy men trying to do 
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In the days ahead- 


be days ahead | 


with Wo/FF 


Steel Service 


a production job are aided or hampered in their 
work by the support they receive from their ware- 
house sources of supply. 

Being able to recognize the urgency of the need 
is only the superficial part of the brand of ware- 
house service that Wolff is known for. More strategic, 
over the long pull, is the flexible, elastic system of 
internal controls by which Wolff operates—a system 
that is completely independent of rigid routine and 
red tape. It is spearheaded by the salesmen and 
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embraces everyone in the organization on 
a team basis. This alert and elastic plan of 

action cannot do all things for all people—but it 

can and does produce results so consistent and so 

pronounced, that hundreds of large and small users 

of steel all over the Midwest regularly call Wolff 

first for prime steel products. 

You, too may find specific 

advantages in Wolff Steel 

Service — a friendly, human, 

helpful source to call. 

number is Republic 9100. 
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SUN MOR TLE. 


MARC H | 
‘s filter changing — 
_, get your share Of yn as ng 


air filter profits 17 18 19 r 
“x 25 20 pe 


Along towards the end of winter, 
the furnace filters get clogged with 
the dust and dirt that accumulates 


during the heating season. It's then 





that people become more conscious 


‘a4 


that “it's time to change” air filters. Bs 


RESEARCH AIR FILTERS § 


are easy to sell because they catch 
more dirt...save on fuel consumption, 
cut housecleaning. This scientifically | 
constructed filter is nationally adver- | 


tised, backed by a go-getting, two- 
fisted merchandising campaign. Write 
for details. 


— 


